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The Infidel City 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


VERYTHING and everybody that If vou ar a foot-passenger 11 this 
comes to Tangier from Europe or street, vou feel as though you were borne 
goes out by the Soc along on an unruly stream at its flood 


4 must pass Dy 


Chi which is to say little market. In front of vou as vou look up the hill 
The Socco Chico is no market—merely is a multitude of bobbing turbaned heads 
widening of the narrow street which vhose mouths s] t perpetually. Thére 
the greatest thor ughfare of Tangier, are erates, barrels, | rope: tables id 
nd through which, like a tumult is chairs, sacks of flour, the wreckage of 
torrent, rushes all the traffie of Eur p a town apparently, t ther ith its in 







Moroceo and Morocco to Europe. habitants. carried along on the surface 
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fac 3 \Ii 


country peopl 


isterity 
owhsmen 

Moor 1 

pect of the Europ 
peasant; he valks like a freeman, 


a 


has the loutish 


I 


Eeonomiec pressure 


s relentless hand 


if 


on 


men the se, And { 

around them. face to 
iules, Riffs driving the E: 
barelegged women, 
brilliantly dressed 
their backs. One 


1? 


ious of the 
are Arabs on n 


, — 
of riddles that 
forever putting to the 
juliet spirit of the West. Perhaps it 
on this mystery that makes the East 
would seem to be look- heavy a hand upon so many 
at something whi for a week, die « r mi 
were it not for the occasional Europeans. years in Morocco. And why so man) 
Chev did not look well in that crowd 


us who go back home earry with 
the Euro ns. Their faces seemed 


gross—gross and bk 
i ontented. Nor 


| costume in contrast to 


with on 
onkevs, veiled and 
their babies slung 


g ‘+h happened long ago, tourists 


. come 


in- nostalgia for a country where wv 


we m 
outsiders. 
back to the 


forever remaii 
We com compreh« nsibl 
lone r 


ever more to go back to the in- 
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Christopher Street 
when ther 

man in sight. 
posed of, the 

sat down 
and pul 

from the big 

that every male Moor wears 
by way of pocket. With 


grins they pestere d the stran- 


yt is intricate and beauti- ger for pennies, wheedled cigarettes 


the meaning. him, and pointed out gayly to 
1 gars of Tangier that a me 
Kasy Marks a struck vn 
brave and soul-comforting spectacle. 
ar aspect of the was a fact to cling to, in this strange and 


may learn the unfamiliar country, that left to himself 





{ by expressive, 
thumb. Ie 


] 
Insolence 


Pave 
ng illusion 
the crowd there 
ma 
ot tell gar 
with vague ar ‘rowd he 
was meagre in body. we had to elin; 
i ith it. He took the penny 
hung only to his knees, man, who, without glancing 
it by a chain. He the boy—withou 


us for perhaps two eyes from us, put it absenth 

staring with melancholy eves However, whether the bov also had 
eyes a little mad. Now and again corners in his mind that were obscure, 
tood for minutes at a time on one lege ;: ‘ » was the most intelligible thing 
like a stork, supporting one knee in the about us. Moreover. one needs a boy to 
slack of his chain. From the chain ery “ Balak!” (Make wav! 
dangled some small nik ‘es of steel. abroad, and \ ‘hing t 
“What,” I asked, “ are those for?” little Arabs 


1 


| ) make fire on the road: rie fide] pict ir 


as one goes 


o keep pious 
ipon the in- 











one abroad 


Mohammed 


in front of a café. 

a fraved djellab 
long - distant 

lored ka 


brogans 


W Lich 
time, 
a plum-e Itan; 
immense 
Also he smoked 
American pipe When 


“om time to 


were 


ot 


‘ees 
“Moi attrape bon burrico, réglé 

And from 
plied that, as it looked like rain, we did 
not reg ilated 
pric Which statement left him smiling 
and calm and hop 

When w 


prix. 
time to time one of us re- 


want burricos even at 


small 
the 


] 
make some 


mut his hand 


( pped to 


y 


he aner 
od by 


ring 


youl 
without 
himself 


pushing th 
path, now droppings 
vague little remark 
donkeys at cheap pri . 
What happened next mer 
hypnotic p 
suggestion All the n 


listened to a flor t vel 


wer of a const 


price donkeys could | 
by the half-day, by 
diminishing rat: 

To get 
price very 
had 
mule in the afternoon, if 

“Moi trape,”” he 

After | 
came that our d 
Well. there they 


selves 


» caught by 


iffered him a 


much less than anything he 


rid of 
donkeys and a 
it didn’t rain 

cheerfully. 

drizzled, but word 
were at the door 
fooled our- 


this 


mentioned for two 
asserted, 
incheon it 
I kevs 
and we 
that 


rain and we 


were, 


assuming was the 


into 
might as well set 


Spair 


end of the 


out, for the sun was shining on 
over the way 


Then he rove our 


roads sweet 


donkevs thro 
scaled walls 


with 


eucalypt 1s, 
to pick us other people’s 

unofficious zeal, and led us up a high hill 
past lovelv half-wild Mos 


flowers 


rrish gardens, to 
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went 
mentioned 


4] “ 
he y 


wert 
sides 
Be- 
simpl 
cottee- 


glass ~ the re 
absolutely no 
hings of any 
And this is 
vpe of house in 
the littl 
near 

live 

multi- 

things 
onsequently 
without dis- 


rder or litter. 


Then the rain 
ceased, and the sun 
that had been shin- 
ing in Spain shone 
also in Tangier; th 
Moor made us pres- 
ents of flowers, which 
grew here without 
being asked. Mo- 
hammed left us at 
the door of our ho- 

asking gently at 
at time he should 


‘atch = burricos  to- 
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of things kept 
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ter, always 
es, always the bea itv 
1 simplicity. Every time 
as to bring 
and unlovely. In the 
-do Moor who had spent 
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and 
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four particularly mor 

told time in a diff 
In Mohammed’s 

clock, but | 

ipper bed 

It seemed 

inlovels 

selves out 

clothes were 

that we had shoes 

we 

burea 

meal of 


charming irthe: 


of chareoal. 

W hat could 
children to be 
ther 


were 
remained We 
( xperi nce 

but here th 

a voluble t: 
of complaint ‘ 
her lang 
talked 
and hi 


hammed at the 


sciousness that 
prehensible, 


to another, 


answer to the 
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66 What does she say - 

‘Nothing,’ he replied, uncomfort- 

ly. “ Nothing.” 

Here she laid her face on her hand, 
then shook her head at Mohammed; and 
ere comprehension came. 

We had seen Mohammed on_ the 
treet at two the night before. 

“ Mohammed,” we 
asserted, “she — is 
saying you don’t 
come home when you 
should at night.” 

Iler eyes met ours, 
she spoke again, and 
again comprehension 
came. It was no 
longer one woman to 
another between us; 
we were now speak- 
ng in that universal 
tongue in which it 
seems one mother of 
hoys may speak to 
another anywhere in 
the world. 

‘You spend your 
time in the eafés, 

Mohammed,” we in- 
te rpreted. Here she 
held up a bare foot 
and pointed at Mo- 
hammed’s European 
shoes, which he had 
varied twice in our 
short acquaintance. 

‘She says. that 
you spend money on 
European’ shoes 
which hurt your 
feet.’’ Another 
gesture and more 
words, 

“She says that 
you spend money smoking and drink- 
ing in cafés, that you buy things to 
eat continually, instead of coming home 
for meals.” And, indeed, there was 
no hour of the day when Mohammed 
did not buy sweet cakes or sugar- 
eane, dried peas or oranges. Tangier 
is full of the things a boy can nibble 
on. “She says, Mohammed, that we are 
to stop you and make you bring your 


money home—and now she says you have 

given her none to-day. Give her, Mo- 

hammed, what you have earned.” Then, 
Vor. CXX.—No. 720 —102 


amid suitable salutations, we took our 
departure, once more our feet on firm 
ground, secure in one thing, that when 
the East and the West meet, two women 
can more easily bridge the gulf of re- 
ligion and language and custom if they 
are both mothers of small boys. 

The next day, as we sat in the café, 


AN ARAB CAFE 


Mohammed sat in a coffee-house opposite, 
and drank Moorish tea flavored with mint, 
and on his feet were a new pair of old 
shoes. There approached us an im- 
maculate small boy. Before he could 
speak, Mohammed had mobilized himself. 
There ensued altercations in Arabic. 
Nose approached nose until only half an 
inch separated them. Then Mohammed 
turned to us and, with impassive amia- 
bility, exclaimed: 

“ TIe says he has come to be your hired 
boy. I tell him I am that boy.” Then, 


——e 





ae 
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to the boy, with an impressive gesture of 
the foot, “ Zid!” Which, being inter- 
preted, is, “ Get out!” 

Undoubtedly he was that hired boy. 
He had won the right to it, after the 
manner of the East, by patience and the 
power of sitting unfretted for long hours 
without intruding himself; also by being 
the first to give us a glimpse of what 
goes on behind walls, and so a vision 
of the things which contribute to the 
serenity of Moorish faces. 

So it was Mohammed who walked be- 
fore us in the Socco Grande—the great 
market, at the top of the street, outside 
the city walls—erying “ Balak!” among 
the crowd of women dressed in cream- 
colored, homespun haiks, and pushed 
from our path men in their cream or 
brown djellabs—tribesmen from the hills. 
Strong brown men they are, with legs 
built for walking rapidly up and down 
hills, with strapping barelegged wives as 
strong as they, girt around from waist to 
knee with striped cloth by way of petticoat, 
their heads modestly covered the while 
with-heavg haiks.. Mohammed was neces- 
sary. This crowd is too busy buying and 
selling and trafficking, after the manner 
of the East, to mind jostling a casual 
European woman not accompanied by a 
servant. They stop to buy bread from 
the line of white-muffied Riff women 
sitting cross-legged before their piles of 
loaves; and they gather around the herds 
of goats and sheep, for here everything 
from hens to beef is sold on the hoof. 
It was around this market that we idled, 
for here everything that is of the East is 
concentrated, and one does not easily get 
tired of watching the crowd weave new 
patterns in cream and brown around the 
piles of yellow oranges and orange pump- 
kins and earrots—a crowd whose color 
scheme is forever enlivened by a child 
dressed in some wonderful color. 

When you think in terms of color about 
Tangier. drop the European color scheme 
and think in terms of Chinese color; 
think of pure orange, and burnt-orange, 
and the royal yellow of the dragon; 
think of peacock blue, and peacock green, 
and call to your mind the varied notes 
of salmon pink which you have seen in 
Eastern stuffs—all colors which weather 
and fade into tones very caressing to 
the eyes. With many other things, you 
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leave behind you in Gibraltar the South 
European pinks and blues. 

The city gates open on this market 
at night they are locked and barred, but 
a short, well-paved street, la rue de Fez 
has been cut into the market, and it has 
no gate; so whoever chooses may come 
freely by night into the city. 

Beyond the gates Tangier, a blue city 
eut by brown walls of the citadel, climbs 
a hill. It climbs the hill by a maze of 
wandering streets that turn on them- 
selves with the end in view of keeping 
the stranger from ever finding his way 
about. If language is to hide thoughts, 
the streets of Tangier are designed to 
prevent traffic; without Mohammed we 
would have been always lost, for never 
was there such a place for losing oneself. 
Two things only are certain: those who 
go up-hill must at last find themselves 
within the citadel, where is the court of 
justice and the empty treasury, and 
where is also the prison, into which files 
a ceaseless procession of women bearing 
food to their men, for the government 
of Morocco does not feed its prisoners. 
The other thing of which one may be 
sure is that going down-hill will land 
one some time in the main street. 

The houses themselves are not beauti- 
ful — square, two- storied, flat - roofed 
chunks of stueco, eaveless and sometimes 
windowless, curiously blind and bald in 
expression, as though they had _ been 
shaved of all that gives a house charac- 
ter with us—and yet for all that with 
a character of their own. 

“Here we are,” they seem to say. 
“Everything for those who live in us, 
and nothing for the curious passer-by.” 
The streets, however, are ever varied from 
monotony. Now the second story juts 
out so far that only a slit of sky appears 
above; now the street is covered with a 
series of arches, and all of it is built 
on so inconsequent a plan as if the town 
had been laid out over the trail of a 
wandering blind man. In the daytime 
one looks into countless little holes in 
the wall, where sit Moors drinking tea, 
or into a succession of gay little shops. 
Here and there you may glance into 
courtyards so narrow and painted so 
deep a blue that the air in them seems 
like pools of blue light. 

At evening the cafés and_ shops 
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hange into jewels of light, now one and 
wa series of them threaded on the dark 
tring of the street. Here and there a 


rway opens to show a room jewelled 
‘th tiles, and the more you go about the 


town the more you come to a realization 


that behind these walls a life goes on 


that vou cannot understand. 


Outside the 
town is some- 
thing comprehen- 
sible, something 
that even a person 
vho knows noth- 

g of world- 
politics may make 
a true guess at. 

There are villas 
and more villas; 
you can see them 
standing on the 
hill of the Mar- 
shan, affronting- 
ly European, mal- 
proportioned, un- 
lovely—and built 
to stay. Europe 
has eneamped it- 
self solidly with- 

it the walls of 
Tangier, and even 
built itself a big 
factory chimney 


INFIDEL 





CITY. 


place to France, France under her smug- 
gish and most bourgeois aspect; and be- 
cause Tangier is an infidel city, the Jews 
live in all quarters except the Kasbah 
and the near-by district. 

lo us Europe comes poor and comes 
10 work. Europ comes to Morocco rich, 
to take what it can get by what means 
it may. And 
though the Moor 
may walk = over 
Kuropeans, be- 
cause he looks 
upon them as 
dogs of Christians 
is much as he 
did in the times 
of the trabian 
Nights, yet if a 
European has 
trouble with a 
Moor, that Eu- 
ropean is tried in 
his own consular 
eourts and again, 
if a Moor injures 
a European, that 
European prompt 
ly complains to 
his consular court, 
which demands 
immediate retri- 
bution from the 


which rears its MOHAMMED Basha. 


head like an ugly 

giant sure of vie- 

tory in the very face of the Moorish city. 
Behind the big market the wall of the 
church garden rises, just beyond the place 
where caravans of small camels grunt 
through their restless night; within the 
neat walls sits the English church, squat 
and aggressive, and on the hill above is a 
hotel, first cousin to all the hotels on 
the French Riviera. 

In the country behind are more villas, 
helonging to Englishmen, Frenchmen, to 
Spaniards and to Germans, while crowd- 
ing close to the left flank of Tangier is 
the new quarter built by a French syn- 
dicate on French lines—this within six 
or seven years; there is even under con- 
struction a boulevard overlooking the bay. 

So Tangier, the Moorish town, sits on 
the hill, while Europe builds her houses 
on her flanks. You may find the 
Spanish refuse of the water-front give 





In the city are 

four foreign post- 

offices—French, English, Spanish, and 

German—and while Europe sits and 

waits, it has built schools for itself, 

There is a large Collége Franeais, also 

a new Lyeée, a Deutsche schule, and large 

Spanish schools, as well as that of the 
Alliance Israelite. 

Within a mile of Tangier the Infidel, 
there are rich and uncultivated hills 
and the Arab ploughs after the manner 
of 1000 p.c. in Palestine. The road to 
the great capital of Fez is only a track 
in the mud, and a track that shifts its 
course from year to year as a restless 
river shifts its bed. The “cake of cus- 
tom” has not hardened as yet. Tribe 
still fights tribe; for these men with 
peaceful faces are fighters. Some one 
has said that aristocracy comes only 
from long lineage and the sword 
these people have both. 


















































Readjustments 


BY 


E sat with his forehead 
his arms, that were crossed on the 


down on 


table, and from under his crossed 
half sheet of paper 
protruded. long 


arms a typewritten 
For a time he had 
still, lifted head 
and looked at the paper; only a moment, 
then bent 
on his arms. 
Something must be done, and he had 
not a friend to turn to. He was as lonely 
as when a child he was left to the serv- 
ants, who did with him as they pleased,— 
his old Chloe, and the 
coachman, Wash, now cook and man of 
all work. Chloe could not understand, 
old Wash—he his 


been very now he his 


again down, hiding his eyes 


nurse one-time 


and cleaned master’s 


guns regularly as if 
thing 
The 
him and 
“ Wearin’ 


manners,” 


pistols as 
hunting parties were a constant 
and duels an every-day occurrence. 
old had 
had him 
yo’ hat in de house 
Wash would SAV; 
—* Playin’ 
dat ent to ner ’‘ligion, 
nuther; Lawd, chile, ef you coulder seen 
yo’ mah!” 

“En de kerridges en de hawses!” Wash 
would add, brer Jack 
wuz de butler, en Minty wuz de maid fuh 
de wisitin’ ladies, en 


negroes heen good to 


taught ‘ manners.” 
ent no 
and Chloe’s admonition 
dat ball on a 


manners 


wid Sunday, 


say 


dreamily; “en 


Clarender wuz de 
maid fuh lil Missy, unner mah; en I wuz 
de coachman, en dey wuz t’ree cook.” 

“En you sho hab 
Chloe would finish. 

He had thought much about his mother. 
He had discovered that her husband had 
been three times her age when she mar- 
ried him. Had she loved this old man, 
he wondered, when first the romance of 
youth budded in him—three times her 
And one day, hesitatingly, he 
asked, “ Was my father handsome, Wash, 
when he married my mother?” 

“Tlan’some! Des liker picter! Des 
es tall en es straight es dat young tree 
w’at you is leanin’ ’ginst; en ’e hair des 


muss manners,” 


’ 
age. 
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like de chimney back. Han’some!” th 
old man had grumbled on. “My Mas 
Dan! Han’some—Lawd!” 

“And my mother?” 

“Lil Missy? Lil Missy ent good done 
growin’ w’en she married Mass Dan, en 
she eye ent nebber leff Mass Dan face: 
en she tu’n red 
mle; den she laff 
Mass Dan look at 
en tu’n red-—en 
de winder.” 

“Was she afraid?” 

“°Fraid?@ Cose lil Missy wuz ’fraid; 
*omans is always “fraider mens; 


white—en 
low-like, 

den 

wite, en 


tu’n trim- 
tel] 


stop, 


sorter 
um, she 


tu’n look out 


en ebbry- 
ting on dis place, in dis county, in de 
town, wuz ’fraider Mass Dan; in 
she wuz ’fraid. W’en you is bawn, Mass 
Dan say: ‘ Hooray By 


cose 


a boy- hooray! 


ten yays he’ll be a fine shot; by fifteen, 


he’ll know all dey is to know—he’ll be a 
man—he’s my boy!’ Den lil Missy ery. 
She ent lib long atter dat, des two 
mont’s; en w’en she is dyin’—Mass Dan 
wuz in town—she say, ‘Chloe, please, 
Chloe, stay wid my son, please, Chloe, 
en meck him a good man, Chloe’ En 
I promise, en I stay; dat I is.” 

“And the carriages and the horses?” 
he had pushed on, taking oath to be a 
good man the while he swallowed the 
lump in his throat. 

“ Wuh Wash talk ’bout? Lawd! Ker- 
ridge en hawse! en dey ent been nuttin’ 
yer wen we come ceppen one ole rock’- 
way en two hawse! En my mawsa, my 
lil Missy pah, is hab stable full, fo’ de 
wah; dat’s de trute. En w’en de wah is 
done, en Mass Rob is meck mo’ money, 
den ’e married ’e. wife en yo’ mah is 
bawn; en den Mass Rob daid en yo’ mah 
is teck by she gahdeen. I gone wid um, en 
Clarinder, my chile, en we ent like it, en 
lil Missy ent do nuttin’ but ery. Den 
Mass Dan come long en cote um, en she 
say yes, en dey wuz married, en we come 
yer. Lawd! den de trouble git wuss, 
fuh de gahdeen say lil Missy ent hab no 
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dat 
le plantation wuz he plantation fuh de 
Mass Rob owe him; ef ’e coulder 
lo it, I spee say ’e 
Clarinder; but I tell um, say, ‘ I’se free, 
Mr. Kreener, en you ecahn do nuttin’ to 
me: en I kin ’member w’en yo’ gran’pah 
fuh ole 


en you done teck awl de 


money, no prop’ty, ent hab nuttin’; 


ney 


woulder claim me en 


is po’ buckra, is obersay my 
mawsa niggers; 
En ’e order me 
laff in ’e face! 
bad times; Mass Dan 
but ‘ Damn-damn!’ 
Kase ebbrybody is tink say my lil Missy 


lady, en 


prop’ty, en I knows it.’ 
outer de house, en I 
Lawd! 


ent say 


dem 
nuttin’ 


wuz 


is rich voung ebberybody is 
."prised w’en dat po’ buckra, Kreener, say 
she ent hab nuttin’. En ’e 
tay lil Missy is done den ’e 


bill fuh Mass 


Dan, en Mass Dan gone dey en t’row um 


nebber say it 
married, 
she close to 


sen’ awl de 


back in ’e face, en say ’e gwine lick um 
wid ’e hawse-w’ip. Lawd! yes, chile, I’se 
glad w’en my lil Missy is gone to she ress; 
en fuh you 

Years ago he had heard all this, and 
he had turned it over in his mind until 
the story seemed clear to him. 

As a small boy he had had a 
tutor. He learned rapidly, and was in 


very 


the seventh heaven when his father, tak- 
ing him on his knee, would praise his 
reading. At last one day he said, “ Now 
you must learn to shoot,” and had pro- 
light gun bought especially. 
His father loaded and fired it. 

He had refused to touch 
For a long time after this his father 
took no notice of him, and almost he 
fell ill of grief. Then old Wash taught 
him to ride, and fa- 
ther seemed to Alas! On 
his he had gone out with his fa- 
ther and friends; old Wash had charge 
of him, and when by short cuts they had 
come in at the death of the deer, he had 
burst into tears—had screamed with ter- 
ror when, he having been in at the death, 
they put blood on his forehead as if he 
had killed his first deer. The look on 
his father’s face was with him still, and 
the few low oaths, the intensity of 
which could not be mistaken. Nor did 
he ever forget the looks of the men who 
stood there. 

It was about this time that the tutor 
had been dismissed, and he was left en- 
tirely to the servants. Later, Wash took 


1 
duced a 


the gun. 


once more his 


him. 


see 


pony 


him to the county free school, warning 
carefully that though the teacher 
was a fine man and could teach, the boys 
there not to be 
and must never be brought to the house. 
So he had learned; and that and 
the old library in the house he had won 
his education. 


ae 
nim 
were 


treated as friends, 


from 


He had been a terrible disappointment 


to his father, he knew that, for no sports 
appealed to him; but old Wash’s banjo 
had been a joy. One evening in the dusk 
his father had found him playing on the 
old piano—had come on him unawares. 
something 
had made him turn to where the old man 
behind him in the shadows. 
“Tinkling on the piano,” had his 
“why not wear petticoats and 
do embroidery ” 

All these things had hurt him, but he 
had not understood until a visitor had 
opened his eyes, a man older than his 
father, who had lived abroad ever since 
the war. THe, himself, had been caught 
the front piazza clothed in 
Chloe’s creations. Trousers and coat that 
had fitted his father, Chloe having short- 
ened only and 
that his father had disearded. 
a carriage 


Something, not a sound, but 
towered 
been 
greeting; 


reading on 


sleeves and shoes 
And when 
round the 
weed-grown circle, he had risen involun- 
tarily: The 
visitor had paused, looking at him, and 
he, returning the look, felt compelled to 
draw himself up and to introduce him- 
self. “TI am Archibald Sorel Wilding,” 
he had said. 

“ Indeed!” the old man had answered. 


“And I, 


fathers. 


legs; 


came smartly 


had come down the steps. 


my boy, knew both your grand- 

My Featherstone.” 
Then they shook hands and mounted the 
steps together. 


name is 


Into the faded drawing- 
room they had gone, while the boy’s dif- 
fidence aga.. overwhelmed him, and he 
had slipped away to eall his father and 
to tell Chloe. 

“The devil! Hugh Featherstone! 
And you, sir, what did he take you for?” 

“T told him my name.” 

“The last straw!” 

Chloe had been wild with excitement: 
she rushed Wash in to make a fire and 
to open the windows, then set herself to 
make coffee. “Tl meck some good 
cawfee, en wen I teck um in Mass 
Hugh ’ll ’member ole Chloe, you'll see.” 











S26 


For himself, he had taken his seat by 
the kitchen tire, with his book closed over 
Hlis father did not look like 


whose appearance Was 


his finger. 
this 
SO astonishing. 
look 
came out 
different. 
trousers 


man, whole 
Did men out in the world 
like this? The men 
with father looked quite 
They wore no cuffs, their 
held in place with belts, 
like workmen: their cravats were careless. 
He never felt ashamed of his clothes be- 


always who 


his 


were 


fore them, but this man ? 
“Ts he very rich?” he asked. 

“Tlow I know, chile?” 

Then Wash came running in. “ Mass 

Ahchie, yo’ pah call you “ig 

Chloe’s her 


eves opened, and she cried: “ En dem is 


It was now turn to have 
yo’ bess clo’es! 

Ile steod for a moment 
at himself. “ Father 
But he was trembling. 
the 
stranger’s 
but 
tenderness, 


“ Mr. 


him 


Lawd-a-mussy !” 

looking down 
said. 
He dreaded more 
father’s eyes the 
scrutiny; and the was 


shadow of 


knows,” he 


than 
look 


pity, of 


look in his 
also a 
that him 
Featherstone 
stood 4 


there, 
like a 
the 
the 


( | rew 


nag- 
net ! words 


halted 


ness was gone, 


where he tender- 


“Come to me,” the stranger had said, 
and had drawn a chair near to his own. 
“ He looks like the place, you see,” and 
his father laughed a little, “ gone to seed. 
He's he’s gfun- 
shy and never even wished for a horse.” 
“ What the old gentle- 
had to this day he re- 
membered the kindness in his voice, just 
the throbbing in 
the burning in 


not like either family: 
is vour book?’ 
man asked, and 
remembered his 
head and 


as he 
his face while 
* Rawlin- 

read; 
the old 
Then 
had put 
his arm about his shoulders, and together 
they had followed his father. 

*‘ Nobody uses it now,” his father was 


“ 


the book was taken from him. 
Herodotus,’ the stranger 
father’s Dan. Is 

library still here? Let me see it.” 


son’s 


“ 


your copy, 


giving him his book again, he 


saying, unless this boy does; he seems 
to be always mooning about with books, 
or strumming on the piano like a girl.” 
The old gentleman laughed. “ There 
spoke the old South,” he said; “ any man 
‘born in the purple,’ who had a turn for 
anything except riding, shooting, and 
telling the truth, was a ‘ mollyeoddle’; 


even writing must not be done for money; 
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even beneath 


knows 


money-making 
God much 
genius was trampled to death among us 
But a 
heavens! 


was con- 


tempt, and only how 


musician, an actor, a painter 
If they were men, were almost 
pariahs; if they were women, it must not 
show beyond the home!” 

“And we were right!” his father 
shouted, standing still in the hall. “ When 
I found this boy playing the piano I felt 


like thrashing him, like eutting his fin 


gers off! When a gentleman wants mu 


sic, hire it; a man should be about 
manlier things.” 

There talk like this 
while they drank Chloe’s coffee, that was 
much praised, and at the last the stran- 
ger had said: 

“ Whenever play the piano, my 
boy, think of me and be sorry for all the 
Southern boys killed 
in them; and honest 


work 


Was much more 


you 


music 
remember that all 
Now, Dan, shoot 
heresy; but one thing, your boy speaks 
English; you have looked to that.” 

“Not I; ] him nothing 
since he eried to see a deer killed. Damn 
it all!” 

The old gentleman laughed. “ The old 
story, dear fellow, of the and the 
duck eggs, that’s all; he may be great in 
his own way. 


whose was 


me for 


1s good. 


have taught 


hen 


God bless you, boy!” 
How long ago all this was, and yet 
every word had stayed with him.” -One 
result that he ashamed of 
his clothes, and all honest work being 
good, he drove himself to work for the 
Chloe and Wash 


were greatly seandalized, until one day 


was became 


neighboring farmers. 
he went to town and returned with a new 
suit of clothes and a hat, and no more 
was said; 
put on 


but he was careful always to 
the old clothes when his father 
came, just as he was careful never to 
touch the piano when his father was in 
the house. His working for the farmers 
would hurt his father quite as much as 
his being musical. 

Meanwhile he had read much criticism 
on his section and on his class; books 
about the old South by Southerners, and 
about the new South by outsiders, and 
had heard his father swear at both, de- 
claring that the South was misrepresented 
all round. All this he had pondered 
while he, “ Archibald Wilding, Gentle- 
man,” had milked cows, cut wood, plough- 
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d for “ Hill Billies,” as his father called 
em. at a dollar a day, until a few weeks 
fore this, when a check had come to 
im from a magazine in payment for a 

short story. A great amount of money, 

‘t had seemed to him, and for a little 

his head was turned. 

What would his father say? Perhaps 
be glad—perhaps be very angry! He 
vould not tell him now; he would wait 
ntil he had taken up the mortgages; 
then he would reveal his secret, and 
perhaps once more in his father’s eyes 
would be the love that as a child he 
clearly remembered. 

So he had dreamed, and now? He 
turned his head wearily on his folded 
arms. Was he really a physical coward ¢ 

At this moment he was afraid, horribly 

afraid. Would his father remain quiet 
nder this vulgar innuendo? Public 

feeling had changed on certain points and 
murder was murder now, never mind who 

did it, and his father did not realize! 

His father in jail—his father hanged! 

What should he do—what could he do? 
The front deor slammed and he sprang 

to his feet! From the day of the battle 
over the gun he had been afraid of his 
father; the memory of that struggle com- 
ing to him in the night could still make 
him shiver, could still bring out on him 
a cold sweat; his hand would tremble as 
his little hands had done then: he would 
still feel the bruised pain in his fingers’ 
ends that had been forced to hold the 
gun, that with all his puny strength and 
gigantic terror he had dragged away, 
tearing the tender skin; he could hear 
Chloe’s. shrill seream, “Gimme meh 
chile—yow'll kill um—you’ll kill um!” 
The momentary pause as the woman 
seized him, then her tears on his face, the 
haven of her bosom, the sudden blotting 
out of the universe! It seemed to be her 
sobs that recalled him to life in the 
kitchen where she had barred the door. 
But she need not have feared; his father 
seemed never to see him again until the 
episode of the deer, and after that he 
did not seem to exist for his father. But 
the fear had never left him, and he 
knew what was suffered when he read 
of the horrors of a nervous shock. But 
now he’d have to play a man’s part; 
would have to face his father and try to 
keep the peace. 
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for Wash, then the 


door was flung open. The old man’s face 


There was a shout 


was white as death, his eyes were burn- 
ing as he dashed his hat on the table. 
“Well, sir,” he cried, pointing to the 
paper, “you also seem to have received 
that damned villain’s letter; and yet you 
can stand there quiet !” Infinite scorn 
coming into his voice. 

“ Yes, sir, but very sorry.” 

* Tlow lady-like!” 

“It is not true, father.” 

“And therefor ¢” his voice breaking 
and sealing high in anger. 

‘I should pay no attention to eg 
The old man raised his two hands as if 
deprived of speech. “ No one will be- 
lieve it,” the son went on, his voice gain- 
ing in firmness; “ your character is too 
well known.” 

“To brook an insult like that!’ the 
old man thundered. 


“There are certain people, father, who 
cannot insult us. From a person who 
does not sign his name such insinuations 
are simply vulgarity. You could not 
stoop to touch the slancdk r of a day- 
laborer, a negro; how can you stoop to 
this creature, of whom nothing is sure 
save that he is beneath your notice?” 

The old man stood silent, looking at 
his son, 

‘You know,” the young fellow went 
on, beginning to quiver under the steady 
gaze, which, though he did not meet, he 
felt through all his being—‘ you know 
that what I say is true—vyou cannot at- 
tack a person on suspicion.” 

‘I know perfectly well,” was answered 
with deliberate slowness, “ that my son— 
my only son—is a coward.” 

It was as if he had been struck phys- 
ically, and a deep stain of red sprang 
to the young fellow’s face. 

The fire simmered, the evening shad- 
ows gathered, the old clock ticked; then 
at last the son asked, slowly: 

“What am I afraid of, father?” 

‘ Everything!” the old man shouted, 
the words seeming to leap from his lips 
in relief; “for all I know, you may be 
afraid of the dark! This damned Kreen- 
er,” he hurried on, “ cheated your moth- 
er out of all her property, but I could 
not shoot a man about money: now, 
thank God, he gives me my chance; 
he has sent this vile stuff all over the 
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town! Do you understand what it is 
he insinuates ?” 

“| think so.” 

“Do you understand, sir, that he in- 
volves a woman’s name ?” 

“Not her name, father.” 

$y my soul, sir, I could thrash you 
for that quibble! Thrash you because you 
do not seem to realize that nothing but 
blood can wipe out an insult like this!” 

‘You would kill him?’ 

“As a dog!” 

“And you will?’ the son cried, his 
voice breaking; “ and be hanged ?” 

“ Tlanged, sir; a gentleman! I, hang- 
ed? Hanged for defending a woman’s 
name and my own honor! No, sir; no 
jury in the South would ever return 
that verdict!” 

“ The feeling of the people toward such 
actions, father, has changed.” 

“ Not here, thank God. You’d have me 
sue for libel, perhaps; let money pay 
for deathless insults! How did I beget 
such a heart—such a soul!” 

There was a moment’s pause; the 
young fellow was locking and unlocking 
his fingers, that burned at the tips; was 
still looking into the fire; the silence 
was tense, 

“Well, sir?” the father demanded. 

Then the son looked up; his hands 
were quiet now, his face was calm, his 
eyes were as the eyes of an accusing 
angel. ‘Was not my mother afraid— 
always afraid of you?” The words fell 
like lead. “Was not fear my portion 
from the first? Through my mother, did 
not you deal it out to me? Was she not 
neglected, lonely, and sorrowful? These 
things come home, father, and they have 
come home to you through me. If I 
had been malformed in body, it would 
have been your fault; but if, to you, I 
am malformed in spirit, if violence and 
bloodshed are terrible to me, if, instead 
of bold, I am timid—a coward, you 
called me—it is because I was made so by 
my mother, who was always afraid.” He 
paused, and again his eyes sought the 
fire, while the old man, with his hands 
grasping the back of a chair, stood silent. 
Then, as if to himself, he went on, “ I often 
wonder if T would fight; I should not be 
afraid to die, I think; but to hurt an- 
other—pain—cruelty—all this is so hid- 
eous.” Suddenly, as out of a dream, he 


added quickly, “ Believe me, father, 

am sorry for your disappointment in me,’ 
he turned his eyes from the fire to hi 
father’s face. “ All my life almost I’v: 
known that you were disappointed—al 

-my—” his voice faltered, ceased. 

Out of the house, across the ragged 
garden, through underbrush and briers 
What had he done; what an awful ex 
pression! What had he done—such an 
old man! Was he still standing there 
Would Chloe find him when she went in 
would not know, not see in the dim fire- 
light! What awful words he had said! 
He must go back. 

He groaned and turned; he must go 
home and see; he might yet save him; 
lift him from the floor, minister to him, 
devote his whole life to him; tell him all 
his hopes, his little success; open his 
own nature and perhaps the old man 
would enter in, would understand, would 
love him. He caught his breath in a sob. 
“Love,” he whispered; “love me!” In 
his life there had been no love. Perhaps 
now it would be changed; his father 
might grow to love him, even him! 

As rapidly as he had come, he returned, 
but in the garden he paused. There was 
only one light, and that in the kitchen. 
Had nothing happened? Must he him- 
self discover—what? He shook his head. 
Poor, weak creature, he could scarcely 
stand! At least he ecould go to the 
kitchen. Chloe and Wash would be there 
by the fire, waiting the call for supper. 

“You have not lighted the lamps,” he 
said, standing in the doorway. 

“Mass Dan say he'll light um w’en 
’e ready.” 

His heart missed a beat; his father 
was alive! “You'd better light the 
dining-room lamp,” he went on, “and 
take supper in.” Then, “ Who told you 
to clean those pistols?” 

“Mass Dan say fuh clean um, en load 
um, en put um on de she’f.” 

He went across the yard and into the 
house. Out of the hearing of the negroes, 
his step slackened. The sight of the 
pistols had doubled his fears. He had 
resolved to go to his father, to tell him 
all, to plead with him—and he was slip- 
ping in the back way! Nevertheless he 
would go on; to begin, he would put on 
his best clothes, and if his father asked, 
he would tell him. 
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When he came down he went to the 
lining-room. A smouldering fire threw a 
red glow up against the ceiling and on 
he supper table that was carelessly set 
with indifferently clean things. He could 
have bettered all this; was he lazy as 
well as timid? He lighted the lamp 
ind began to put things in order. To- 
morrow Wash should clean the silver; 
Chloe should do the linen better, should 
always have a clean table-cloth. And 
why not flowers on the table? The honey- 
syekle was still in bloom. What would 
his father say? He had on his best 
clothes; the flowers would be another 
help to his character. Which of the old 
vases should he fill? He went to the 
mantelpiece and found a letter. His 
hand shook; had the magazine sent for 
the money back? He must open it 
quickly; Chloe would come with supper, 
then his father. Out of the long en- 
velope fell two enclosures addressed to 
the care of the magazine. 

He opened one, trembling still, and 
read: 


“Dear Mr. Dryewitn,—Your story, 
‘A Buried Heart,’ has touched me more 
than anything I have read in years. Is 
it true? Do you really know a ‘ Louis’? 
Please write another as soon as possible. 

Your great admirer, 
Auice WItes.” 


He read it twice, feeling a little 
strange; his story was succeeding! 
This was the other: 


“My pear Mr. Dinewitt,—Your story, 
‘A Buried Heart,’ is too sombre, but its 
strength redeems it. I must thank you 
for it, however, and hope that a new and 
wholesome writer has risen on _ the 
horizon. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jonn WEEDEN.” 


His heart was beating as never before, 
his blood racing furiously; for the first 
time in all his life he longed to shout 
with joy! Of course he would gather 
flowers; would show his father these 
letters! The world was behind him; 
suecess was in his grasp; he would re- 
veal his name and at once take his place 
in his home community, and his father 
Vot. CXX.—No, 720 —103 
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would be congratulated on his son! The 
present had vanished. 

Chloe—! he thrust the letters into his 
pocket and stood looking down into the 
fire. The old woman paused as she rested 
her tray on the corner of the table. 

“Who been fixin’ dis table?” 

“T,” her young master answered. 
“ And, Mawmer, I wish you’d tell Wash 
to clean the silver.” 

“Wuh dat you say—me tell Wash fuh 
clean silber? Me? Nebber; Mass Dan 
muss do dat.” 

“ And the linen is very dark, too.” The 
old woman nearly dropped the tray; then 
she said, slowly: 

“Wuh is come to you, chile? You got 
on yow’ good clo’es—wuh is happen ?” 

“Nothing, Mawmer, but I am tired 
of things as they are; you and Wash 
know how things ought to be, and it 
seems to me that for old times’ sake you’d 
do better.” 

The old woman put the last dish in 
its place and turned away in silence. 

“Tell father,” came in the new tone 
of her young master; she paused as if 
about to speak, but went on without 
remonstrance, and the young fellow 
smiled a little. Now for his father! 
As all his life he had trembled at his 
father’s coming; as he had said to him- 
self, “ Pre-natal,” and still had trembled, 
so now as he busied- himself wth the tea- 
things they rattled a little. He had for 
a long time made the tea because his 
father had sworn at Chloe’s methods, 
nevertheless he had from the first felt his 
father’s disapproval. The old man would 
have liked better if he too had sworn 
at Chloe and had gone to town for bet- 
ter fare. His father could have under- 
stood that, but not a man doing wom- 
an’s work. 

Now, in spite of his resolutions, he 
made the tea in silence—a silence he 
tried in vain to break; at last it was his 
father began. 

“T want to talk business with you,” 
he said, abruptly. Then clearing his 
throat: “ Your half-sisters have no share 
in this property. I bought them off just 
as soon as you—a son—were born; thus 
this valuable estate, mortgaged up to the 
hilt, is your proud possession.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Tf you can bear the sound of fire- 
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arms, you can rent the shooting; it is 
very good. The game laws are decently 
strict now, and, thanks to what most 
people would call my laziness, the place 
is mostly cover. You were pleased to 
arraign me this afternoon—” 

“Forgive me, father—” 

“You were quite right, only that view 
of the case had never occurred to me— 
I see it now. If I had realized it soon- 
er, I might have done some things dif- 
ferently. As it is—was—I am speak- 
ing frankly—I did not think it worth 
while to hold things together for you; 
hence the mortgages. I was wrong—I 
ami sorry.” 

“Tt was all a misunderstanding, fa- 
ther; I began to know that when Mr. 
Featherstone was here—” 

“Humph! Shiny-hatted, soft-headed, 
begloved chump. But that’s nothing 
now; I simply wanted to tell you about 
the debts and to say that I am sorry that 
I did not understand sooner. I am going 
to town early to-morrow, and I might 
not see you again.” 

“Going away?” the son interrupted. 
“ Then, father, let me tell you something 
before you go. I have—I have—” 

“Married a wife?” 

“Oh no—no! I have written a 
story—” 

“ Good Lord!” 

“ And been paid for it!” 

“The devil!” 

“ And just now I have received these 
letters—” turning his pocket inside out 
in his eagerness. “I did not take your 
name; I was afraid you'd not like it. 
I wrote the name backwards 

“ Heavens and earth!” reading the let- 
ters; “and been paid—you!” 

“T hope some day, father, to make you 
proud of me—do you mind?” 

The old man folded the letters care- 
fully, and as carefully returned them 
to their envelopes, while the son watched 
and waited. 

“ Mind?” 

“Tt is an honorable calling.” 

Ta” 

“ And in time I ean pay all the debts.” 

“You may.” 

“And when TI am famous will—will 
you—” 

“Famous?” the old man interrupted, 
then lifted his eyes to sean his son. 


see ?” 











“Famous?” he repeated. “He has n 
mother’s eyes—and she was always scri| 
bling, always. I have never seen th 
likeness—” 

“Have you ever looked at me, father, 
except when you were angry and | 
frightened ?” 

“For God’s sake, boy—” and rising 
hastily, he shoved his chair away; “ don’ 
arraign me again; let us part in peace.” 

“ Part—?” 

“If your view of public feeling is 
correct, by this time to-morrow night | 
shall be in jail or dead. Don’t faint; 
I am here now only because to-day that 
dog was out of town at a camp-meeting- 
confounded hypocrite! But he returns 
to town to-night, and I shall see him 
to-morrow.” 

“ And—” 

“Kill him—yes, unless he kills mé 
first. I’ve sent him word that I was 
going to shoot on sight. Don’t begin 
over again your arguments of this after- 
noon; they had no effect then, they wil! 
have none now. I leave you an honor- 
able name and all my debts; I hope you 
will be successful and not be weighed 
down by what is to you the disgrace of 
my taking the defence of my honor into 
my own hands. God only knows to whom 
a man could leave such a thing. The law 
would be in my eyes the depths of dis 
honor. With you it seems to be different. 
If any one attacks my memory, I give you 
my permission to sue for libel. I prom- 
ise not to haunt you for such action, 
not even to turn in my grave. I don’t 
know but that my ‘Hant’ may watch 
the case with amusement. You may dress 
up like Featherstone—hat shiny—gloves 
shiny, and drive to town in a most neat 
little carriage, and step daintily into 
your lawyer’s office and begin suit; you 
may even hold your pocket-handkerchief 
by the middle and wipe your eyes when 
you speak of your ‘dear, mistaken fa- 
ther!’ Good-by. I haven’t been a good 
father, I haven’t been even decently po- 
lite; forgive me if you can. I was not 
kind to your mother; you ought not to 
forgive that; I don’t ask it. Good-by; 
don’t say anything, it’s no use, and don’t 
ery.” He swung out of the room, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 





It was a gray autumn morning, the 
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HE FOUND THE STREET BLOCKED WITH PEOPLE 
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moisture was heavy on the grass and 
hriers:; the blue mists hung over all the 
lowlands; the sun was veiled in some- 
thing like smoke when Colonel Wilding 
tepped into his road-cart and drove 
vav. He looked older and more bent, 
nd he did not drive rapidly; why need 

? He had all day before him; besides, 

was pondering many things; first, a 
ss he had just discovered. One of his 
stols was missing, and Wash could not 
count for it. 

If both had been missing, he would 
ve suspected his son of making away 
ith them; he was innocent enough for 
nvthing; but one? It puzzled him. 
le would stop at Sidney’s and borrow 
second pistol; it might develop into 
street duel; the dog might dodge or 
de: but if his hand had not lost its 
nning, one shot would do. Still he’d 
top at Jack Sidney’s office and get a 
econd pistol. 

And yet death would not be unwel- 
me; no, not unweleome. The boy had 
given him a mortal wound; the boy who, 
fter all, was to be worth something. 
\ writer. He cleared his throat. His 
sung face had been beautiful, when he 

rned on him about his mother, and his 
words had been true. His timidity was 
pre-natal; he could not help it. 

“ And I, I have been a brute,” he said, 
loud, to the empty road and sky. 

He lifted his head as if calling down 
idgment on himself. “ Quick death will 

too good for me, too good.” 

The day did not seem to grow any 
brighter even though the sun was as- 
ending the sky. A strange gray day, 
the old man thought; a suitable day on 
which to end his failure of a life. Yes, 
he’d been a failure; his class had been 

failure since the war. The world had 
changed; he and his kind were no longer 
needed, were survivals! Featherstone, 
the old sap-head, was right. He had 
laughed at him, at his hat, his gloves, but 
only because he himself had let such 
things go; had gone down to the com- 
moners. And the boy? Why not go 
back and take the boy’s advice? Sue 
for libel and get the rascal’s money? 
It would hurt him more, he believed, 
than to give up his life. To be shot by 
a gentleman was far too noble a death 
for the beast. Good heavens! He, Alex- 
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ander Wilding, sue for libel when a man 
had insulted him, and through him a 
woman! His friends would think, and 
with reason, that he was demented! He 
was surely getting old. And that boy 
had yesterday struck him a blow that 
had broken his spirit. 

He heard a vehicle coming behind him 
and he straightened up, whipped the horse. 
Rapidly he sped along, the speed and 
the fresh air seeming to give him new 
strength. He had been morbid; he’d kill 
that creature, then go home and beg the 
boy’s pardon; leave the country if need 
be. The town was soon reached, and the 
brisk movement there helped him back 
to his normal condition. He was driv- 
ing rapidly now, and scattered one or 
two groups of people. 

“They suspect what I’ve come for,” he 
said, seeing that the people turned to 
look at him; “and soon they’ll know 
better what they’ve always known, that 
I’m not to be trifled with.” 

At the door of his friend’s office he 
found the stre-t almost blocked with peo- 
ple, but they vu, ned a wide way for him. 
Young Sidney, standing in the doorway, 
started back, then without any greeting 
to him rushed up the stairs, while the 
men around took off their hats. 

The old man looked about in wonder. 
“What is it, friends?” he asked, stand- 
ing still on the pavement. 

“You don’t know, Colonel Wilding?” 

“ Know what!” <A formless terror tak- 
ing all the color out of his face. 

“Wilding!” a voice called sharply 
from within the building; “come up— 
come!” He went quickly, mounting the 
stairway as a young man would have 
done, and his friend met him half-way. 
“Your boy,” he said. 

“Ts at home—” then the old man lean- 
ed against the wall; “is at home,” he 
repeated. 

“Ts here!” was answered. “ You did 
not know ?” 

“Know? Know?” 

“Your boy shot Kreener.” 

* Archie?” 

“And Kreener shot your boy, and—” 

“Yes.” straightening up; “the boy 
knew I was coming—yes, God bless him! 
He loved me ”—fiercely—“ he did!” 

“ Of course.” 
“Yes, and did this for me; he was 
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afraid they'd hang me, his old father; 
or put me in the pen. Where is he— 
where is he?” 

Then turning to face the crowd, he 
cried, “ Who arrests him does it over 
my dead body!” The crowd swayed, 
pressed back over one another from the 
fierce old man behind the levelled pistol, 
and the police allowed themselves to be 
pushed down the stairs. 


“ Plucky to the end,” Jack Sidney said, 
in telling the story, “but that was his 
last stand. When he reached my office 
door I had to say, ‘ There is no hope, you 
know.’ I think the paralysis hit him 
then, for he dropped his pistol, and at 
the sound of the shot the fellows rushed 
up the stairs and the doctors came out 
the door. But he straightened up, like 
the big spirit he was, and said: ‘No 
harm, gentlemen. I dropped my pistol— 
by accident—excuse me.” The crowd 
could not stop because of the pushing 
from behind, so I opened the office door 
and took him in. The boy lay on the 
table, his face turned to one _ side, 
smiling a little. Lord! When that old 
man stood there—when I saw the look 
on his face! There’s no use, we’ve got to 
change our code, fellows; it’s pretty deep 
in the blood of those who have any blood, 
but that boy’s face! 


“* Tell father,’ he’d said, ‘ that I hope: 
to make a name, hoped to make hi: 
proud of me; but perhaps, Mr. Sidne: 
he’ll like this better; this is the kind . 
man he understands. I knew I'd }b 
killed because I’d never have had t! 
nerve to shoot twice—never; perhaps th 
will please him.’ Then he told me wher 
to find a roll of money in his pocket 
‘For father,’ he said.” 

“ And the old man ?”’ 

“Out at the old place; spends his tim: 
reading over and over all the papers thy 
boy left; all sorts of little poems and 
stories; I’m having a little volume of 
them printed; some touches of genius 
here and there; it will please the old ma 
Yes, two or three of us have taken up th: 
mortgages, and we’ll keep him and the old 
servants going as long as he lives.” 

“And Kreener?”’ 

“We could not prove enough to hang 
him, but we put him in the pen. It was 
not self-defence, because Kreener shot 
first, and I would as soon have expected 
to be killed by a sucking dove as by 
Archie Wilding. My wife often begged 
me to steal the boy and bring him hom« 
to her; called the old man a pagan; she’s 
gone all to pieces over it. Yes, he hit 
Kreener, shot after he got his death; h 
didn’t know, poor child; but Kreener 
lost an eye by it!” 


The Moon Dance 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE moon is dancing with the sun— 
They dream together of a star; 
Twilight has only just begun, 
And morning is afar. 
The moths, meanwhile, flit in and out 


The candle stars; 


All the late hours 


Are filled with flowers— 


Lo! the devout 


Young moon is dancing with the sun. 
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BY ROBERT 
General Agent of the New York Associati 


OR more than two years I have 
been General Agent of the New 
York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, the oldest 
and one of the most extensive organized 
charities in America. They have been 
particularly busy years. The financial 
panic, the crash of innumerable small 
industries, the universal lull in produc- 
tion, resulting in unemployment so gen- 
eral that at the height of the crisis the 
New York State Commissioner of Labor 
reported almost forty per cent. of the 
skilled workers idle—this vast economic 
cataclysm drove thousands, who had never 
been dependent before, to the refuge of 
charity. Day after day, month after 
month, I witnessed the spectacle of strong 
men compelled by the starvation of their 
wives and children to submit to the 
humiliation of accepting alms; of women 
whose infants were undersized because 
they had gone hungry for months before 
their babies were born; children bare- 
footed and ragged in the midst of win- 
ter, for whom their teachers asked 
clothing so that they might attend school; 
the honorable and able-bodied poor forced 
by conditions over which they exercised 
no control, to mingle with dissipated and 
decrepit paupers, with the scrofulous, 
and those most tragic creatures men and 
women beaten in the fight for a living, 
beaten likewise in the fight for the mas- 
tery of their own characters, broken, ir- 
recoverably lost, body and soul, begging 
for help to make one last stand against 
the almshouse and the Potter’s Field. 
They formed a grim and melancholy 
procession. And yet the effect of daily 
contact with so much human wretched- 
ness was curiously different from what 
the casual onlooker would logically have 
expected. Going up and down the hall- 
ways and crowded application-rooms, in- 
terviewing the workers of the staff, en- 
tering the miserable tenements where 
poverty huddles the poor like stampeded 
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sheep, watching the impoverished sick at 
the public dispensaries, I used frequently 
to catch myself unawares humming or 
singing, as heartily as if it were the best 
and merriest of worlds. I make this 
confession, because I found that the 
majority of my fellow workers shared my 
buoyancy and hope. They went cheer- 
fully about their work, not because they 
were incorrigible optimists hardened by 
familiarity to the poignant appeal of 
human suffering, nor indeed because of 
the qualified satisfaction they derived 
from alleviating pain, but because they 
held the conviction that poverty, in- 
stead of being a providential lash to 
the wicked and oil to the lamp of the 
chosen, is, in fact, a relic of barbarism, 
man-made and not God-made, unneces- 
sary and preventable. 

This conviction, so full of inspiration, 
is almost universal among social workers, 
as professional philanthropists are called; 
it is the central article of their faith; 
it lends the distinguishing quality and 
character to contemporary charitable 
work. Broadly speaking, it is based upon 
the fact that we are living in an age of 
economie surplus, in an age when labor 
harnessed by science produces more of 
the necessities of life than the race re- 
quires for its bodily sustenance. There 
is wealth enough in the world, social 
workers believe, to make successful war 
on poverty, to abolish unsanitary and 
brutalizing tenements, to provide labor 
with food and clothing enough for its 
physical well-being and comfort, to build 
schools enough and to furnish opportuni- 
ties enough to replace general ignorance 
with general enlightenment. Fortified 
with this knowledge, they have evolved 
a programme for the emancipation of 
the poor. 

A word about their historical ante- 
cedents will help to elucidate both the 
philosophy and the strategic position of 
these modern liberators. 












































The earliest charitable records in Amer- 
ica reveal a curiously engaging quality 
of village neighborliness. The communi- 
ties in which our fathers lived were, like 
Miss Mitford’s Village, little self-centred 
worlds where “people knew every one, 
were known to every one, interested in 
every one, and authorized to hope that 
every one felt a corresponding interest 
in them.” Witness the following de- 
lightfully quaint entries made during the 
seventeenth century in the alms-account 
book of the deacons of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in Albany: 
“To small beer for the use of Uncle 
Peter, lg. 13s.”; “ Jongen de Brouster for 
wetnursing Aaron Isack’s child, 35g.”; 
“To William Brouwer in money 8g., for 
which he pawned 1 pair of white stockings 
until he should return the money.” 

It was as if the Good Samaritan him- 
self had ministered to these victims of 
the thieves of adversity, and had left his 
pence with the host at the public inn for 
their comfort. 

This sunny neighborliness shines out 
especially in the funeral accounts of the 
last of the church poor—Ryseck, widow 
of Gerrit Swart, who was buried on the 
17th of February in the year 1700. The 
items set down for the funeral expenses 
run as follows: “Three dry boards for 
the coffin 7:10; 34 lb. nails, 1:10; mak- 
ing the coffin 24¢.; cartage 10s.; a half 
vat and an anker of good beer, 27g.; 
1 ga. rum, 21g.; 6 gal. Madeira for wom- 
en and men, 84g.; sugar and cruyery, 
5g.; 150 sugar cakes, 15g.; tobacco and 
pipes, 4:10; Hendrick Roseboom dood- 
graver, 30g.; use of the pall, 12¢.; total, 
232 guilders.” Could the wife of the 
burgomaster have been more handsomely 
consigned to the grave? 

The simple neighborly relations here 
revealed survived well into the eighteenth 
century, or to the beginnings of the in- 
dustrial revolution in Europe. With the 
application of steam to manufacture, with 
the triumph of the factory over domestic 
production, with the far-reaching social 
dislocations that these changes brought 
in their train, the great swarming west- 
ern migrations began. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the “ foreign element ” 
were like an army encamped in the midst 
of New York. The facilities for moving 
the newcomers inland were entirely in- 
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adequate, and an increasing number o 
destitute immigrants were stranded 

the seaport town. Conforming to tl] 

spirit of the old village tradition 
groups of citizens banded together to 
give aid to these needy strangers, and at 
the same time public appropriations fo 
poor relief began to mount into the ten 
of thousands. 

When one considers the hardships 
pioneer life, the exceptional courage ani 
daring that were required to send me: 
and women into the western wilderness, 
it does not appear strange that a large 
number imposed upon the city’s hospi- 
tality, menacing with their importunate 
petitions the unquestioning, old-fashioned 
benevolence. Another important factor 
in modifying the character of neighbor]; 
village charity was the extension of the 
suffrage in 1826 to all citizens, except 
negroes, without property qualifications 
This occurred only a few years after th 
energetic cunning and astuteness of 
Aaron Burr had definitely established 
Tammany Hall as the dominant politica! 
power in New York. The enfranchised 
beneficiaries of public poor relief thus 
acquired a new status as compliant 
troopers in political campaigns and of- 
fered a constant temptation to politicians 
to disburse city money with reference to 
elections rather than to the need or worth 
of the recipients. 

These facts largely account for the 
insistence with which the pioneers in 
organized charity dwelt upon moral turpi- 
tude as the principal cause of pauperism. 
The theory that people were poor because 
they were intemperate, thriftless, or lazy 
was not entirely the product of the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of the best citizens of 
the day. When in 1843 Robert M. Hart- 
ley, the father of systematic charity in 
America, organized the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, it was in great measure true 
that the destitute beggars, who congre- 
gated in our great cities, suffered either 
through dense ignorance of their oppor- 
tunities or through the lack of the 
moral and physical stamina that led so 
many of their sturdier fellows to avail 
themselves of the boundless natural re- 
sources that America offered gratuitously 
to any who were ready to take a hand 
in building the nation. 
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Writing in 1845, Hartley deplores the 
fact that in spite of enlarged public and 
private provisions for the relief of the in- 
digent, “the streets were still filled with 
mendicants, the benevolent were harassed 
with applications, and importunate im- 
postors were constantly obtaining the aid 
which was designed only for the needy 
and deserving.” 

The attitude of mind created by these 
conditions Hartley expressed in several of 
the admonitory tracts which, as General 
Agent of the Association, he addressed 
to the city’s poor. “ Every able-bodied 
man in this country,” he declared, “ may 
support himself and family comfortably; 
if you do not, it is probably owing to 
idleness, improvidence, or intemperance. 

You will gossip and smoke, neglect 
your children and beg, live in filth and 
discomfort, drink and carouse, do almost 
anything rather than work, and expect, 
forsooth, to be supported by charity. ... 
Some of you in all honesty ask not alms, 
but work; but how will you get what does 
not exist? There are so many more 
hands than work that by remaining here 
you are doomed to starve in idleness or 
subsist by charity. . . . To the sober and 
industrious we say, ‘Stay not here to 
pine in idleness and want, when the wide 
and fertile country offers you employ- 
ment and all that is needful for comfort 
and elevation.’ ” 

Those who wilfully and stubbornly re- 
mained in spite of these admonitions, 
Hartley and his associated Good Samari- 
tans determined to make the best of “ by 
elevating their moral character and teach- 
ing them to depend upon themselves.” 
They divided the city into 278 sections, 
each one in charge of a resident male 
volunteer—a member always of one of 
the best families—who pledged himself 
to withhold all relief from unknown per- 
sons, to visit in their homes those who 
appeared to require benevolent services, 
and, by discriminating and judicious re- 
lief combined with admonitions to pru- 
dence, thrift, diligence, and temperance, 
to help them discover those hidden 
springs of virtue within themselves from 
which alone their prosperity might flow. 

But Hartley and his associates did not 
limit their activities to personal visita- 
tion. Almost all the devices for improv- 
ing the condition of the poor that are 





current in our day were devised by them. 
Hartley was instrumental in establishing 
free public dispensaries, public baths, and 
public lectures on personal and domestic 
hygiene. He devised a cook-book filled 
with frugal recipes to foster thrift among 
the poor. He conducted a tenement- 
house investigation which, in many re- 
spects, is still a model of what such an 
investigation should be. And he advo- 
eated legislation for the control of 
tenement-house construction. He also 
inaugurated a milk campaign of the most 
far-reaching character. But, owing to the 
prevalent conception of poverty, the in- 
spiration of all these activities was not 
economic or social, as we understand 
those terms to-day, but ethical. His milk 
campaign interestingly illustrates this 
point. He was the leader of the early 
temperance movement. The customary 
feed for cattle in the vicinity of New 
York was distillery and brewery waste; 
to feed children on milk taken from 
distillery-fed cows was, according to his 
theories, deliberately to breed intemper- 
ance in infants and thus to foredoom 
them to pauperism. Hartley’s fight was, 
after all, not so much against an adulter- 
ated milk as against the devil, who so 
delights to lay character waste by plant- 
ing his agents in the hearts of men. 

This general point of view still under- 
lies much of our charitable literature, it 
permeates the appeals issued by most of 
our charitable societies to-day, and un- 
doubtedly prompts the gifts of a large 
number of contributors to charitable 
funds. They give out of pity for those 
unfortunates who are reaping the whirl- 
wind that Adam sowed, and whose only 
hope, they believe, lies in regeneration. 

3ut even while Hartley and his fellow 
Good Samaritans strove to maintain the 
social integrity of their city by ushering 
the surplus population westward and by 
reforming the characters of the poor who 
remained, the industrial revolution, which 
was so largely responsible for the flood 
of immigration, had overtaken America 
itself and was ruthlessly overwhelming 
the simple economic relations upon which 
the old village neighborliness rested. 
Local workshops were giving way to fac- 
tories and mills organized on national 
and international lines. The centraliza- 
tion of production and distribution re- 
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sulting from the development of steam 
was changing the city from a back eddy 
of immigration into an _ increasingly 
powerful magnet for cheap labor. It had 
been the hope of Hartley that his meth- 
ods would effectually banish pauperism. 
But in 1882 the promoters of the new 
Charity Organization Society described 
the situation then existing in New York 
in the very words used by Hartley thirty- 
nine years before. They complained of 
a multiplicity of petty and _  unco- 
ordinated charities, resulting inevitably 
in great waste of energy, effort, and 
money, and in the encouragement among 
the poor of pauperism and degradation. 
Yet, in spite of the segregation of the rich 
and the poor at opposite ends of the city, 
the total disappearance of even such 
neighborliness as MHartley’s volunteers 
were able to keep alive, and the profound 
revolution that had taken place in the 
economic life of the community, these 
successors of Hartley still adhered to his 
interpretation of poverty, and sought to 
remedy the evils that had stirred them 
to action. This they did by the enforce- 
ment of a more thoroughgoing system of 
home visitation, by the establishment of 
a central registration bureau, which, by 
making the facts concerning all ap- 
plicants for poor relief available to in- 
dividuals and societies, would, it was 
hoped, prevent duplication of effort on the 
one hand and imposture on the other. 

It was not until the middle of the 
nineties that the characteristic and 
exhilarating point of view of contem- 
porary charity began to make its ap- 
pearance. Possibly the most important of 
the many factors that contributed to the 
intellectual revolution out of which the 
new conception arose was the economic 
teaching of Simon N. Patten, Professor 
of Political Eeonomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, a number of whose stu- 
dents have been the leaders in the new 
movement. Professor Patten taught the 
heretical doctrine that “the depraved 
man is not the natural man; for in him 
the natural is suppressed beneath a ecrush- 
ing load of misfortunes, superstitions, 
and _ ill-fitting social conventions.” In 
the course of his illuminating lectures he 
repeatedly declared that the poor are 
what they are because of their situation, 
which gives them no opportunity to ex- 


press their inherent but  suppresse:| 
qualities. “We need not work for r 

generation,” he writes in one of his books: 
“it will of itself flow from the source 

we neither create nor control... . Wh: 

sanitation, good housing, and _ shorter 
hours of work have generated enoug 

energy to relieve starving faculties, poy 
erty men will adjust themselves as capab! 

as normal men, and will also appreciat 
culture and morality.” And the creatio: 
of this regenerating environment depend 
to-day, Professor Patten holds, solel: 
upon the good-will of the wealthy and 
upon the constructive capacity of socia 
workers, because “for the first time i: 
the history of civilization mankind has 
reached a point where the means o! 
satisfying its needs are in excess of th 
needs themselves.” 

By 1879 the segregation of the wealthy 
and the poor in opposite ends of the city 
was already complete. The congestion of 
population in the regions where th 
working classes lived had so developed 
that it was no longer possible for men 
who were able to devote only their leisur: 
to the task, and who no longer, as in the 
days of Hartley, lived in the districts 
in which they administered relief, to 
keep themselves familiar with the swiftly 
growing and rapidly shifting popula- 
tion. Paid visitors were accordingly em- 
ployed and vicarious neighborliness be- 
came a profession. Then as the staff of 
paid workers grew it became necessary 
to purchase the services of men of ad- 
ministrative ability, both to superintend 
the employees and to act as_ inter- 
mediaries between them and the Boards 
of Managers, who thus became, as it were, 
capitalists of benevolence. 

Now it happens that the men who 
were selected for several of the most im- 
portant of these administrative positions 
were the disciples of Professor Patten. 
It is largely through them that Pro- 
fessor Patten’s interpretation of poverty 
as the product of adverse environment 
has come into philanthropy; and it is 
their peculiar position as the salaried 
employees of the Good Samaritans of 
the old school that has largely determined 
the character of the programme by which 
they hope to abolish poverty. 

The significance of Professor Patten’s 
interpretation lies in the fact that it 
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‘ransfers the major responsibility for 
verty from the individual poor to the 
wealthy and influential who, as landlords, 
rchants, bankers, captains of industry, 
and capitalists, in the last analysis create 
the environment in which the poor are 
compelled to live. But these are the very 
who have organized and are finan- 
ng our great charities! The paid work- 
ers have accordingly adopted the assump- 
m that if those who represent the 
enlightenment, honor, and altruism of 
the community understood the facts, they 
would, as stewards of the wealth of so- 
ciety, take the steps necessary to remedy 
the adverse conditions that produce pov- 
erty. Their first task, therefore, has been 
to eonvinee their employers that the ex- 
penditure of money for food, coal, and 
clothing, rather than for expert service, 
investigation, and legislation, is wasteful 
both from the business and humani- 
tarian points of view. The dispensation 
of alms, they maintain, is at best a make- 
shift, the need for which will disappear 
when the evil eonditions—bad housing, 
low wages, long hours—are corrected. It 
for this reason that the best energies 
the paid workers are to-day directed 
to research and investigation and to 
framing appeals, based upon facts, to 
the business intelligence, as well as 
to the altruism, of their employers, and 
to the socially and economically domi- 
nant group in the community whom 
their employers represent. 

The foree of their appeal lies not only 
in the humanitarian hope it holds out, 
that poverty with all its depressing brood 
of miseries can be abolished by the wise 
application of surplus wealth to the en- 
vironment of the poor, but in the perti- 
nent argument that such a course will 
transform the human waste that is now 
piled up in culms in our industrial cen- 
tres into efficient labor and productive 
energy. The relation of the paid social 
worker to the stewards of the wealth of 
society is akin to that which the modern 
“ efficiency engineer” bears to the man- 
agers of our great industrial corporations; 
their major function is to discover the 
surest scientific means for eliminating 
waste—waste in this case not of gold, 
steel, or lumber, but of human life. To 
this end they treat the community as a 
social and economic unit and strive to 
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eliminate poverty—which is but a term 
for human waste—by the application of 
the altruism and business intelligence of 
the capitalists of benevolence to the 
machinery of government. Their ordi- 
nary course of procedure is as follows: 
Collect the facts, lay the facts before a 
committee of the best citizens, and trust 
to their altruism to devise means for the 
improvement of conditions, and to make 
these means effective through legislation, 
either national, State, or municipal. 

In this way one group of paid workers 
has assembled facts about child labor, and 
through the organization of national and 
State child-labor committees has awaken- 
ed publie opinion to the evils of child 
labor, and has secured the enactment by 
many States of restrictive laws. 

Another group, after fostering senti- 
ment looking to the legal restriction of 
the working-day among women, assem- 
bled facts showing the evil effects of ex- 
cessive fatigue upon women, laid these 
facts before the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who, on 
the basis of the evidence thus presented, 
declared constitutional the Oregon law 
limiting to ten hours the working-day 
among women. 

In 1898, three years after Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, the most distinguished 
of Professor Patten’s disciples, had be- 
come General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, that society, as 
the result of facts laid before it by 
its paid workers, appointed a tenement- 
house committee; this committee in turn 
secured the appointment by Governor 
Roosevelt of a tenement-house commis- 
sion, whose recommendations were em- 
bodied in a law designed to bring about 
important reforms in tenement construc- 
tion, and in a_ separate municipal 
tenement-house department created to 
enforce the law. At the time when 
the law went into effect conditions in 
the tenements, to quote the first com- 
missioner of the department—who was 
likewise president of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society—‘ were in many in- 
stances so bad as to be indescribable in 
print; vile privies and privy-sinks, foul 
cellars full of rubbish, in many cases of 
garbage and decomposed fecal matter; 
dilapidated and dangerous stairs; plumb- 
ing pipes containing large holes emit- 
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ting sewer-gas throughout the house; 
rooms so dark that one cannot see people 
in them.” Since then the new law has 
been in force for seven years. In the forth- 
coming report of the department it will 
be shown that of the more than 400,000 
rooms that in 1902 had light and ventila- 
tion below the legal standard, 39,051 
have been equipped with larger windows, 
and that of the 101,117 totally dark rooms, 
43,737 have been opened—by order of the 
department. Fifteen thousand new-law 
tenements have been completed and oc- 
cupied by upward of a million people. 
Moreover, the commercialized immo- 
rality that formerly infested these homes 
of the poor has been practically driven 
out, and the provisions for general 
sanitation and protection against fire 
have been to a very considerable extent 
made effective. 

Since 1902 the field of social reform, 
thus sown and cultivated by the apostles 
of the new view, has yielded an un- 
precedented crop of kindred enterprises— 
playground associations, committees on 
the feeding of school-children, committees 
on amusement centres for working men 
and women, anti-tubereculosis associations 
—all of them looking to the further ex- 
tension of the social service departments 
in the city’s human repair-shops. The 
Good Samaritan is thus being incor- 
porated in government. 

This far-reaching tendeney to develop 
municipal altruism has inevitably given 
rise to the ery of “socialism.” In a 
recent article Mr. Edgar J. Levey, him- 
self chairman of the Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society, has raised a warn- 
ing voice. To show the extent to which 
“modern philanthropy is tending to 
merge into municipal socialism,” he cites 
a statement of Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
unofficial dean of the social workers of 
the country, to the effect that the refor- 
mation of the adverse social conditions 
that produce poverty “can be accomplish- 
ed only by the resources of legislation, 
of taxation, of large expenditures, or by 
changes in our educational system, or in 
our penal system, or in our taxing sys- 
tem, or even in our industrial system.” 

But no charge can be farther wide of 
the mark. Real socialism, as Doctor De- 
vine points out in the article from which 


Mr. Levey quotes, advocates a complete 
revolution in our economic and indus- 
trial system, the substitution of « 
operative for capitalistic production, dis 
tribution, and exchange, on the ground 
that the fundamental cause of poverty 
and human misery is the system of ex- 
ploitation of men by men for profits. 
which compels employers, even when per- 
sonally virtuous and benevolent, to rob 
the workers of the just reward of their 
labor. Socialism preaches not altruism, 
municipal or individual, but the demo- 
eratic, class-conscious political action of 
the workers, asserting that the emancipa- 
tion of the workers from poverty can- 
not be bestowed, but must be won by 
the workers themselves. 

In direct opposition to this doctrine, 
Doctor Devine expresses the faith of 
the social workers that “no industry 
essential to the common good rests upon 
child labor, unrequited accidents, and 
indecent standards of living. . . . These 
things of which we complain yield 
profits, but they are the profits of ex- 
ploitation and greed, not the profits of 
business enterprise and commercial hon- 
or.” And he further affirms his belief 
in the essential wholesomeness of mod- 
ern industry, and his conviction that 
when the thieves and cheats have been 
hounded out of business, business as it is 
ean still go on. He declares, moreover, 
that it is contrary to good business sense 
“to permit typhoid for lack of a filter, 
or inefficient children for lack of good 
schools, or criminals for lack of play- 
grounds, or wayward girls for lack of 
protection, or exploited childhood for 
lack of a factory inspector, or industria! 
accidents for lack of a compensation law 
or an insurance system. . . . There is no 
more firmly grounded programme than 
that of social work,” he concludes; 
“its natural allies are the financiers, 
and the sanitarians, and the engineers, 
and the captains of industry.” 

By influencing the good-will of the 
wealthy to the support of this pro- 
gramme, whose most effective instru- 
ment is government, the professional phi- 
lanthropists of to-day hope to extend the 
benefits of our economic surplus to the 
masses, and thus through the bestowal 
of alms, private, municipal, and State, 
to lift the poor up from their poverty. 
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“Holy Mr. Herbert” 


BY MARJORIE BOWEN 


GENTLEMAN was seated on a 
mile-stone that marked four miles 
to Bemerton, in the county of 

Wiltshire; it was midday in the month 
of June; warm, fair, and cloudy; the 
ventleman had an inkhorn by his side, 
and was employed in busily writing on 
some loose sheets of paper that he held 
on his knee. 

A little grove of young beech trees 
east a rippling shade across the smooth 
white road; a hedge of hawthorn stuck 
with great clusters of blossoms shut off 
the meadow-land, where flocks of silent 
sheep grazed; about the mile-stone and 
edging the road grew sparrow-grass, dock 
leaves, large and torn, the parsley flow- 
ers with their feathery green and swollen 
striped buds, wild thyme, close and dark 
in the tufted grass, buttereups smooth 
and glistening, sun-reddened daisies, and 
ragged-robins, fragile and wild. 

A continuous veil of soft white cloud 
moved slowly across the sky, allowing a 
tempered sun to shine gently over the 
fields; and it was so quiet that the sound 
of the gentleman’s quill moving over the 
paper was heard distinctly by a person 
who, all unknown to him, seated beside 
the gate that led into the meadow behind 
him, was watching him very closely. 

This person was a lady of comely ap- 
pearance habited in a dark-gray travel- 
ling dress. 

She had a little riding-switch in her 
hands, and held it across her knees with 
an air of resolution, and her hood was 
thrown back on her shoulders, showing 
red ribbons in her brown hair. 

After she was tired of bending frown- 
ing eyes on the unconscious gentleman 
on the mile-stone, she took to glancing 
up and down the road, uttering little 
sighs of impatience, as if in hope the 
busy writer might look up. 

But he was too absorbed to hear her. 
The faint shadows waved to and fro on 
the road, the sheep moved slowly about 


in the soft grass, the wild flowers glowed 
and sparkled in the hedges, the haw- 
thorn shone amid its sharp leaves and 
thorns; still the gentleman wrote, and 
the lady sat a few yards away from 
him .on the low gate- post, sighing, 
frowning, and twisting her whip in her 
gloved fingers. 

Then, coming evidently to some resolu- 
tion, she left her post and advanced 
along the hedge. 

Still he seemed utterly unaware of her 
presence; she stopped within a yard of 
the mile-stone. 

“Sir,” she said, “wilt thou be so 
courteous as to give me a sheet of paper, 
and to lend me for a moment thy pen?” 

He looked up, glanced at her with a 
pair of sweet gray eyes, and smiled in 
an abstracted manner; he was attired in 
quiet black, and long fair curls hung 
on to his clerical collar of fair lawn. 

“ Surely, mistress,” he answered, cour- 
teously; he handed her a sheet of paper, 
drawn from those on his knee, and fell 
to writing again. 

She looked at him with an amused 
frown on her brows. 

“Sir, if thou deniest me the quill, the 
paper is of no service.” 

He looked at her blankly, then tugged 
himself away from his dreams and 
blushed. 

“T erave thy indulgence, mistress,” he 
said. “When I am full of thoughts I 
am not mindful.” He gave her the pen. 

“Nay,” she answered, taking it, “I 
have watched thee for a full half-hour 
and hardly hast thou moved.” 

“Watched me?” he glanced about him, 
bewildered; it began to occur to him that 
it was a strange thing a lady should in- 
terrupt his work in this manner. Now 
that he had resigned his pen, he had wits 
and leisure to observe her; she was young 
and pleasant, well dressed; he knew her 
for a gentlewoman, and marvelled that 
she should be alone. 
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She took the sheet of paper to a beech 
tree that had encroached beyond the hedge, 
and, leaning across the flowers, began to 
write, setting the sheet against the stem. 
Standing so, with the parsley blossoms 
against her gray dress and the sunshine 
glimmering through the transparent 
beech leaves on to her glossy hair, with 
her brows gathered in a frown with the 
joint labor of writing and holding the 
paper steady, she made a pretty image of 
grace and softness. 

The gentleman’s curiosity was aroused. 

“Hold it not unmannerly, mistress,” 
he said, “if I shall question thee as to 
the reason of thy unprotected condition 
on a roadway where, albeit as tranquil 
as any in the King’s dominions, Vio- 
lence oft stalks abroad, to the menace 
of the weak.” 

The lady looked at him over her shoul- 
der and colored. 

“T know it fits not well with safety, 
sir, for a female to expose her person, 
unattended, seeing there are robbers and 
such horrid creatures that do prow] about, 
as I have oft heard travellers relate, but 
untoward circumstances have brought me 
to this pass. I pray that thou thinkest 
no less of me for that.” 

She had now finished writing, and, 
taking a pin from her dress, fixed the 
paper to the tree. 

“T was seated by yonder gate when 
thou first camest hithef—surely thou 
hadst not seen me had I not spoken, 
so deep wast thou in thy meditation. 
There is thy pen.” 

He had risen and come toward her, 
holding the fluttering sheets. 

“Ts it permitted me to read what thou 
hast written?” he asked. 

“T write not secrets on the barks of 
trees,” she answered. “It is there for 
any man to peruse.” 

She stood holding out the pen to him; 
he took it, and she watched him while 
he read her paper. It ran thus—in a 
large, unpractised hand: 


“Dere Tom,—It is a Sade Thinge 
Men are soe fulle of Evile and a Pitie, 
I see Thou hast deserted me Leeving me 
to Alle the Perils on the King his rode 
soe I am Gone and doe not meen to see 
your Face againe tho’ once I thought it 
bewtiful. If Thou Returnst Thou wilt 
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No why I am Gone Tom, If Not Thou 
dost not care so in Each case Fare the: 
well, tho’ Wicked. NANcy. 
“T Add that I am also Hungrie.” 


“I do not write clerkly penmanship,” 
she said. “And it may be some words 
are ill spelt, but it is clear and stinging 
is it not, sir?” 

“TI am pitiful for Tom,” answere 
the gentleman. “This offence must b 
great.” 

“Tt is,” she returned, shortly. 

“ And the last portion of this messag: 
or letter,’ continued the gentleman- 
“forgive me—it is hardly logical this 
that thou hast written—‘in each case, 
farewell.’ Now if he sees not the paper 
he obtains not the farewell—so it is not 
in each case or either case, but in one—” 

“Tom is no scholar,” she answered, 
gravely. “And what irks thee he will 
notice not.” 

He was not satisfied. “If he returneth, 
he hath not forsaken thee ?” 

“Nay,” she admitted. 

“Then if he returneth he needeth not 
the message, and if he cometh not it is 
useless, since he will not see it.” 

The lady bit her lip and reflected. 

“He is not coming back,” she said 
at length. “But if he did I should de- 
sire him to know I knew he would not. 
So I will leave the paper.” 

The gentleman was silenced. 

“How far is it to the nearest vil- 
lage?” she asked, playing with a spray 
of hawthorn. 

“At four miles lieth Bemerton,” he 
pointed to the mile-stone. “Of which 
parish I am the unworthy minister, 
Mr. Herbert.” 

“T thank thee. I am Mistress Anne 
Rolleston. I would the village was some- 
thing nearer, as I am passing hungry, 
but even as it is I must proceed there, 
waiting no more for Tom.” 

“This is a strange matter,” said Mr. 
Herbert. “Truly if thou wouldst tell 
me a little more I might aid thee.” 

“Sir,” she answered, “it is a woful 
series of misadventures—all due to the 
ill temper of Tom. Tom is of a prag- 
matical, tiresome humor—of a—” 

“In brief—ye have quarrelled,” smiled 
Mr. Herbert. 

“This morning,” she said, gravely, “1 
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was married to Tom by uncle’s chaplain, 
and we ran away, meaning to depart from 
this spot. But the chaplain through fear 
betrayed us, I conjecture, for my uncle 
and my cousin Humphrey came after us 
with pistols, my uncle always desiring 
me to marry my cousin Humphrey, and 
| caring nothing for it. We distanced 
them. which Tom said was a miracle, as 
his horse had a double burden, and I 
nisliked that and told him it was of his 
wn choosing that I rode behind him, 
and he replied that a wife should not 
have sharp answers ready—which was 
an ill thing in him, seeing we have been 
but a few hours wed. On saying this to 
Tom he said that it was no matter of 
time but one of principle, and I could 
not forbear rejoining that my cousin 
Humphrey had never spoken to me like 
that—being always more gentle in his 
manner to me than Tom. 

“Near this the horse fell lame and 
Tom was furious, and I chid him for it, 
for if a man cannot keep his temper on 
his wedding-day—when shall he? He 
said I loved to chafe him, and that we 
must turn off our course, else we should 
be overtaken by uncle and Cousin 
Humphrey, so we went across some fields 
and eame upon another road, which was 
mighty lonely. Tom led the horse and 
I walked behind. And then were we set 
upon by ugly villains who had guns; 
they took the horse and my box of jewels 
and Tom’s watch and shoe-buckles and 
brooch and left us desolate. Upon which 
[ wept and told Tom Humphrey would 
have done better in the like case, and he 
said if he had made resistance he had 
been killed, and perhaps I had been glad, 
and this was what came to a man for 
taking a wife, he had done better to 
have remained single, as his friends had 
advised him, and such like unmannerly 
talk. Then we came on to this road, and 
Tom said we must walk to Bemerton, 
and I said I would not, being tired, and 
so we disagreed. He said he would not 
leave me, I said he was no protection, 
whereon he told me I was a silly woman, 
and he wished that he had left me in 
my uncle’s house. I said I wished so 
indeed, and asked him could he not find 
me a horse? He replied he would go a 
little way down the road to see if he 
might observe a house. Whereat he went, 
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and that must be two hours or so past, 
and I will wait no longer.” 

Mistress Rolleston finished her tale 
with an indignant glance from brown 
eyes sparkling with moisture at the paper 
pinned to the beech tree. 

“Some mischance hath befallen Tom,” 
said Mr. Herbert. “I cannot believe 
he would forsake thee in this barba- 
rous manner.” 

She seemed to be under no apprehen- 
sion as to Tom’s safety. 

“Thieves will not molest a man al- 
ready robbed,” she said, scornfully; she 
drew out her handkerchief from her 
sleeve and dashed away the tears gath- 
ered in her eyes. “And Tom had his 
wits and his two hands— Nay, he hath 
gone of a design and left me forlorn.” 

“ But, mistress,” protested Mr. Herbert, 
“a man may not so desert his wife— 
knowst thou where he had intention of 
taking thee ?” 

“To his house, Rolleston Court. It 
is, he told me, many miles fron? here, nor 
do I desire to go there—nay, nor will I.” 

“Then thou wilt return to thy uncle, 
mistress?” questioned Mr. Herbert. 

Mistress Rolleston evaded that. 

“Sir, I am hungry and chafed with 
waiting; I will go on to Bemerton, where 
some will have pity on my plight.” 

“ Assuredly I will accompany thee,” 
said Mr. Herbert, in his courtier-like yet 
sweetly simple manner. “It is not meet 
for thee to go alone.” 

“Sir,” she answered, gratefully, “I 
cannot be so far beholden to thee—” 

Mr. Herbert waved his delicate hand. 

“ Bemerton Rectory will be honored— 
and thou shalt not call it hospitality, since 
it is my bare duty as God His minister.” 

He picked up his hat and his ink- 
horn and rolled together the papers. 

“Thou writest a book?” she asked, 
striving to put by her own heaviness. 

A look of soft shy pleasure came into 
Mr. Herbert’s face. 

“Tt is, Mistress Rolleston, a book of 
some poor prose meditations — entitled 
The Priest to the Temple.” 

“Thou art a learned gentleman,” an- 
swered she, “and a kind one, and I 
am sorely troubled that I have inter- 
rupted thee with my trivial and world- 
ly distresses.” 

He reassured her that his work, such 
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as it was, suffered not at all from being 
broken off abruptly, and they turned their 
faces toward Bemerton. 

Perceiving that the lady labored un- 
der some gloom caused by her forsaken 
plight, and that her thoughts were turn- 
ing upon Tom, Mr. Herbert, to distract 
her, began to discourse pleasantly. 

“Hath not nature fairly enamelled 
these fields and meadows?” he said. “It 
seemeth to me that the month of June 
hath in it something of an unearthly 
beauty, as if God His mercy did disclose 
unto us a little of the delights of Para- 
dise. Truly, a space of green, set with 
tall and excellent flowers, a fresh hedge 
beyond grown with tender white blos- 
soms, a group of slender trees with leaves 
uplifted to the pearly heavens, hath in 
it as much of the divine as is vouchsafed 
to us.” 

“Tt is very sweet,” she answered. 
“Thou hast a neighborhood full of de- 
lights here, Mr. Herbert.” 

“Tn nf most ungrateful moments I 
could desire no more than the blessings 
God hath sent me,” said Mr. Herbert, 
his eyes shining. “ But this scene, en- 
chanting as it is, lacketh yet one thing— 
the Sabbath bells—that do come’so sweet- 
ly across the fields; on a fair Sunday 
morning it breaketh the heart with 
beauty to hear them.” 

“Ah me!” sighed the, lady, “I would 
Tom had been a godly man.” 

They reached a point where the road 
divided into two; the sign-post marked 
one way to Bemerton, that which led 
straight ahead. 

Close to the sign-post was a white- 
washed inn. 

“Here we may get food,” said Mr. 
Herbert. 

“Tom had not far to go,” remarked 
the lady, and her lips quivered. 

As they approached the inn they saw 
a bay horse with a white forefoot stand- 
ing by the mounting-block. 

“Oh!” eried Mistress Anne Rolleston; 
she stopped. “I beseech you, sir, that 
we do not enter the inn—” 

“ Methought,” answered Mr. Herbert, 
“thou wert over-hungry to walk to 
3emerton.” 

“T am hungry no longer,” she said, 
hastily. “ For that is Cousin Humphrey 
his horse.” 


“Then, mistress,” exclaimed Mr. He: 
bert, “I will call him out—” 

“Nay,” she returned, something pal. 
and shaking. “He would be enrag: 
with me and carry me back to unck 
and since I am Tom his wife—” 

“We must discover Tom,” said M: 
Herbert. 

She made no reply to that. 

“Do not pass the inn, lest he be look- 
ing from the window,” she entreate 
“but let us take this road.” 

“Which leads not to the village, 
smiled Mr. Herbert. “ But since I hav 
a friendship for Tom we will follow 
for a little and then traverse the field 
to Bemerton.” 

Her deep brown eyes flashed gratitud: 

“ Dear sir, thou art very good to me.” 

They turned down the other road an: 
walked rapidly away from the inn. 

“Tt must be Cousin Humphrey cam 
this way,” said Mr. Herbert, “ otherwis: 
had he passed us.” 


“And where is Tom?” she cried. 
“What if he met with Humphrey?” 


Then, after considering a space, “I am 
sorry,” said she, “that I did leave that 
message on the tree, for if Cousi! 
Humphrey should see it he will know 
that I have quarrelled with Tom, whic! 
is not to my liking.” 

“Thou saidst—twas for all men t 
read.” 

“ All—save Humphrey and uncle.” 

The road was narrow and high banked 
with wild-sloe hedges; blue asters and 
yellow daisies edged their path. Mr. Her- 
bert carried his hat in his hand as if in 
reverence of the beautiful day, and ten- 
derly clasped his papers to his bosom; 
Anne Rolleston thought of Tom and 
fingered her hood and her kirtle and 
looked about her uneasily, as if she feared 
to see him lying dead or disabled under 
every tree they passed. 

But she carried it with a high head, 
for—ah!—it was disgraceful of him 
Not half a mile along the road—mere- 
ly round the -bend—there was this 
inn; minutes should have seen his re- 
turn, and if the place proved not a 
posting-house, why—then he could hav: 
come back to take her there; oh, Tom, | 
fear thou art without excuse. 

They turned through a gate and walked 
across the fields. 
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“This way,” said Mr. Herbert. “It 
is many miles to Bemerton, but I know 
a cottage where they will be pleased to 
let thee rest.” 

“Qh, sir,” replied Mistress Rolleston, 
“how I am beholden to thy goodness, 
vet. withal, must admit, though ashamed, 
that my heart is something heavy be- 
cause of Tom.” 

“Be not downeast,” replied Mr. Her- 
bert, sweetly. “ Assuredly we shall find 
thy Tom—there is some explanation for 
his absence, difficult now to guess at, 
but ample, in truth, and easy to believe.” 

Mistress Anne kept her glance on the 
grass at her feet. 

“ Sir,” she said, falteringly, “a while 
ago I spoke overconfidently also, I fear— 
I was enraged—but thou dost not think 

that is—harm is not likely to have 
come to him ?” 

“To mine own knowledge the country 
is open as God His hand,” replied Mr. 
Herbert. “ Never have I seen aught but 
pleasant and innocent sights, and though 
I would love not to think of a dam- 
sel wandering in any place alone, still 
I would never fret for a gentleman 
his safety.” 

The field they traversed sloped to an 
orchard enclosed by a low wooden fence; 
Mr. Herbert opened the wicket and 
they entered. 

All hues of pink and cream and 
white, the clusters of blossoms lay light- 
ly on the gnarled old trees; green and 
gray mosses, dull-red lichens, clung to 
their twisted branches, and here and 
there the flowers had drifted on to the 
tall grass and lay fluttering there amid 
the sorrel and daisies. 

“Summer snow,” said Mr. Herbert. 
“Tt is wondrous sweet.” 

In places the trees were so low they 
had to stoop in passing under them, and 
once Mistress Anne’s hood was caught 
back by an errant bough and the white 
petals shaken on to her brown curls and 
red ribbons. 

When they had passed through the or- 
chard they came to another gate, admit- 
ting them to a garden filled with currant 
and gooseberry bushes, the young fresh 
leaves of which were smelling fragrantly. 

Mistress Anne gathered up her skirts 
because of the thorns and looked at the 
gabled house adjoining the garden. 
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They went round to the front, where 
the sun lay strongly over a bed of pinks, 
a border of stocks and sweet-williams: 
over the white-beamed face of the house 
climbed a sweetbrier; a thrush in a 
basket cage hung against the wall, and 
a smooth-haired dog slept on the warm 
cobbled path. 

“This is a tranquil place,” sighed 
Mistress Anne. 

A woman in a blue gown came to the 
open door and curtsied low at the sight 
of Mr. Herbert. 

“Mistress Powell,” he said, “there 
hath been an accident on the highroad, 
and this lady is too weary to walk to 
Bemerton, therefore I dared assure her 
she would be welcome here for what time 
it would take me to return to Bemerton 
and fetch a horse.” 

Mistress Powell. overwhelmed with 
pleasure, weleomed them into the house. 

“ And my Jack will run into Bemerton 
for your honor.” 

“ Nay,” answered Mr. Herbert. “ This 
lady will stay at the Rectory, and I 
will acquaint Mistress Herbert of her 
coming.” 

Mistress Anne sank down on the settle 
inside the door of the great shady 
kitehen, for she was truly weary. 

“Mr. Herbert,” said she, “I put thee 
to great trouble.” 

“Nay,” he replied. “’Tis I who will 
ask a favor of thee—that is, that thou 
shouldest take these papers into thy keep- 
ing until my return.” 

She flushed with pleasure and put her 
hand out for the roll. 

Mr. Herbert lingered over it. 

“ They are safer with thee,” he smiled 
“Tf I, being careless when alone, dropped 
any of these vagrant sheets, it would be 
some anguish to repair the loss.” 

With that and many comforting words 
and assurances of his swift return the 
gentleman left the cottage. 

Mistress Anne clasped his papers tight- 
ly and watched him across the fields, his 
fair hair spread over his gleaming white 
collar, his slender black figure casting a 
shadow behind it; Mistress Powell, with 
a tall girl to help her and two curious 
children clustering about her skirts, 
brought refreshment to the guest, and 
she was not slow to take it; Tom, she 
reflected, must be hungry by now, and 
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at the thought of him she had much ado 
to prevent the tears from splashing into 
a cup of milk or flavoring the cake 
she ate. 

When she had finished she was pret- 
tily grateful; they hastened to place a 
chair for her in the door, and she sat 
there in the sun, with the fat thrush 
and the silly dog for company. 

While she mused about Tom and his 
great wickedness, the roll of Mr. Her- 
bert’s writings fell from her knee, and, 
being carelessly tied, the string ("twas a 
ribbon from Mr. Herbert’s wristband) 
came undone and the sheets were scat- 
tered at her feet. 

She picked them up hastily and re- 
spectfully and began putting them neatly 
together according to their numbering. 

There were eight pages—all freshly 
written upon in a close hand. 

She counted them—one, two, three, 
four, five, six—nine, ten— 

She caught her breath—two sheets were 
gone. She looked about the garden. But 
no; had she not instantly picked up the 
leaves as they came untied ? 

Again she counted them. Alas! there 
was no mistake; two sheets of Mr. Her- 
bert’s book were lost. 

Dismay and _ self-reproach made her 
heart beat thickly; she had disturbed 
him, distracted him; through her his 
book, the result of his holy meditation 
and labor, would be spoiled. 

She could not bear to picture his face 
when he discovered his misfortune—had 
he not said “it would be anguish to 
repair the loss”? 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried to herself, 
“thou art the cause of all this!” 

But there was a remedy; somewhere 
along the road were those two straying 
sheets, the chances great that nobody 
would yet have passed along that lonely 
way, discovering them. It was not so 
very far to the mile-stone where she had 
first met Mr. Herbert; could she but run 
back there and secure them before he 
returned, she would repair the mischief 
that she had unconsciously caused. 

She did not like to go along the road 
alone; she was sorely tired, and she had 
a dread of Cousin Humphrey lurking 
near—but these objections were not to 
be set against the joy of recovering the 
precious sheets. 


Rising, she softly called to her one 
the children watching her from tl} 
kitchen. 

“Dear chuck,” she said, “if I am not 
back before Mr. Herbert his return, te! 
him I am gone to walk in the orchar 
and will soon be back—the same 
thy mother.” 

She tied up carefully the remainin, 
papers and put them in the pocket hang 
ing at her side, then started off swift! 
through the currant bushes, lookin; 
about her as she went. 

Quite distinctly could she rememb: 
the way they had come, and reckonin; 
the distance in her mind, was sure that 
she could secure the precious writings 
and be back with them before Mr. Her- 
bert returned from Bemerton. 

If she could not find them—that trag 
edy loomed as large in her mind as the 
desertion of Tom, “ for surely,” she said 
to herself, “it would be a woful thing 
if Mr. Herbert his book was spoiled 
through a silly woman.” 

Under the orchard boughs she looked 
in vain; across the meadows her eyes 
were busy from right to left for a hope- 
ful glimmer of white or aught that might 
prove to be the missing sheets. 

When she reached the road she had 
found nothing, and was besides a lit 
tle breathless with anxiety and quick 
walking. 

The sun was now at its fiercest, and 
the clouds had rolled off the sky, leaving 
the landscape golden. Mistress Anne set 
her lips at the sight of the long, lonely, 
white, hot road, closed the gate with 
an air of resolution, and hurried in th« 
direction of the inn. 

Her eager brown eyes scanned every 
bed of celandines, every clump of white 
clover, every waving tuft of speedwell 
she passed, and when she had almost 
reached the end of the road—when the 
white inn began to stare at her through 
the trees—her heart sank dolefully. 

Fears of Cousin Humphrey assailed 
her; she began to slacken her pace; it 
was hot and dusty, she felt miserably 
alone, and the prospect of the empty 
road with no hint of what she sought 
was mighty merciless. 

Still she pursued her way, though flag- 
gingly, and presently had reached the 
inn and turned on to the highroad. 
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“HOLY 


[he ominous nag with the white fore 
t was no longer there; that was some 
r comfort—but, alas! it seemed as 
she would not find the missing sheets! 
Had she overlooked them on the way / 
how was it possible they could have 
ne—who, on that lonely road, should, 
the short space of half an hour or so, 
ave found and earried away two small 

rtions of paper lying by the roadside ? 
{t was mystifying and miserable. 

If she n ight find only one her fever- 
ish thoughts told her that two must 
spoil the work of the gentle writer who 
had be fric nded her. cue She re ached the 
mile-ston nothing! 

[There was her own message, dan 
eling from the beeeh trunk—there was 
the mile-stone, marked with ink—noth 


else! 


She sank down on the soft wild flowers 
nd gentle grass, all dismayed. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, and, “ Sweet 
Tom, where art thou?’ then she began 
to erv for desolation, and, “ Cruel Tom!” 
aid she. 

Her hands went up to her face and 
she sobbed, not 
stifled manner. 

She must go back to Mr. Ilerbert 
she must face him with the tale of the 


loudly, in a_ piteous, 


missing pages. 
A live terror mingled suddenly with 
these miseries, caused by the click, click 
f a horse coming slowly along the road. 
Perhaps this was Humphrey 
it was some passing traveller who had 


perhaps 


found the precious leaves; perhaps it was 
some brigand or robber. 

This last surmise proved the strongest ; 
Mistress Anne sprang up and withdrew 
into the foliage beneath the beech, tears 
still in her eyes and her heart thump- 
ing thickly. 

She saw the horseman come into sight; 
a bay horse with a white forefoot, but 
the rider was not Humphrey. 

> Hullo Nan ar 

“Oh, Tom!” she eried, coming round 
the tree, then she choked. 

He walked the horse up to her and dis- 
mounted; his pleasant face was red and 
he had no hat. 

“ Nan, where hast thou been ?” he asked 
her. “Sweet Nan, art thou still an- 
gered ?” 

“Tndeed,” said she, joyfully, “TI was 
Vor. CXX.—No. 720.—105 


said he. 


MR. 
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not angry, Tom—but thou, thou art a 
little—late.” 

‘Late!’ answered he; and he smiled, 
or no reason, it seemed, but the pleasure 
f looking at her face. “ Late!” he re- 
peated. “ When I have had thy cousin 
Ilumphrey to settle with 

“ That is Cousin Humphrey his horse,” 
eried she—“ and, oh, Tom!’—this in a 
breathless addition—* hast thou killed 
him !” 

“ Nay,” said he, in ashy 


‘ But first tell me where thou wert.” 


manner, 


She told him her adventures in a 
breath. 

“I waited here till I was tired, om, 
then I went with a clergyman—Mr. Her- 
bert—on the road to Bemerton.” 

“Ay,” answered Tom, “that is holy 
Mr. Herbert that was at the court—but 
what of the man from the inn? Listen, 
Nan; when I got thither I ran into 
ITumphrey, and we talked, and I asked 
after thy uncle. He is five miles back, 
said Humphrey, being too stout for rid- 
ing—I am the only one. I said, ‘I am 
Anne her husband.’ 
he roical, 


ore ry well,’ said he, 
‘I will make Anne a widow.’ 
Seeing he was resolved to fight, I called 
a man and bid him go up the road and 
stand by you. With that we went into 
the garden, and we said, let us fight only 
till the first blood is drawn, because we 
; So we did. but I hurt 
Humphrey his side so that he was near 
to death. And methought thou wast safe 
away from the bloodshed, so rode into 


onee were friends. 


Bemerton on IHlumphrey his horse, where 
there is a doctor, to save Humphrey his 
life, and when I returned asked about 
the lady. ‘I found no lady,’ said this 
silly man, and I was like to be maddened, 
and with that galloped up here and saw 
naught—then I went the other way and 
all the while called on the 
came back here again to look onee more, 
And that is the story, Nan.” 

He paused, panting and flushed after 


and but now 


the longest speech he had ever made in 
his life, and a little surprised at himself 
for having made it. 
Mistress Anne pulled her message off 
the tree and squeezed it up in her hand. 
“ What is that?” he asked. 
“Tom,” said she, “thou art very nice.” 
He colored and played with the sad- 


dle fringe of Humphrey’s bay; she came 
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to where he stood and slid her hand the saddle and Tom’s great finge) 





into his. smoothed them out. 
“Art sweet-te mpe red, too,” she smiled. “ One, two, three, fo ir, five, six,” sa 
“Am a brute,” said Tom, looking at she, counting; “ then—see—nine, ten 
the dusty toes of his boots, “to have Tom frowned and twisted up his fac 
vexe d thee, Nan.” he seemed to be reading the close W ritil £ + A 


*‘Nay—l was peevish with the early Mistress Anne waited in awe. 
rising—and, oh, Tom!” she pulled the “See,” said he, triumphantly 
papers out of her pocket, “there are Mr. words read straight from six to nin 


Herbert his papers, and two are lost!” and so on—'tis Mr. Herbert hath nu / 
“Thou camest to search for them?” bered them wrong, and no sheets ar 3 
asked Tom; “then I am glad they were missing, Nan.” 4 
st,” Her delight and admiration we y= 
“Oh, Tom!” she cried, thrusting them boundless. 2 
i into his big hand. “It is a book and “Thou art a scholar and wit,” sh 
marred by two sheets—being gone—and _ cried. 
through me was this misfortune.” Then she looked away and they bot 
Tom puckered his brows and strove’ were silent. ' 
to look learned. “Wilt thou ride pillion now?” aske 
‘We must find them, dear heart,’ Tom at last, shyly, “as far as Bemer 
he said. ton, Nan?” 
They spread out the curling sheets on “Oh, Tom!” she said 
Et Ego in Arcadia 
BY WITTER BYNNER 
| TOO was born in Aready; 
My mother, who should know, 
Has whispered it through death to me 
But it was long ago; 
And there are fathers in my blood 
Who never would have understood 
A son of Aready, 
Nor think it augurs any good 
And cannot let it be. 
; 
) | 
So what these sponsors do, forsooth, 
That I may understand, 
) Is in my blood to tell me truth » 


That never any land 
Was such a place as Aready 
And yet my mother says to m 
Who left me long ago, 
‘You too were born in Aready, 


Should not your mother know?” 
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BY PHILIP Vi 


EW YORK CITY, most moder 
metropolis of all the modern na 
ns, is America’s greatest theatre 


t orld’s most ancient arts. Not 
at. but. despite the boast of th 
ern hour, the stride of improvement, 
the tidal flood of inventions that 
> eeps across the busy fi lds of industry, 
ng old means and devices of labor 
the heaps of scrap and bygone use 
ness—despite all this, not only are 
ese ancient arts extant in New York 
illy in the state they were some 
ds of vears ago, but after all this 
e of time they are still practised al 
st as they were in the beginning. 
By one of the splendid ironies of inert 
man cannot bring his machines 
perform certain crafts upen fabrics 
ds, and metals, even in his direst 
eed, but must coax them and m ld 
them with his hands In the far, dim 
es when utility and requirement wer 
he first exacting masters, man began to 
rk his will upon materials he found 
at hand, and developed erude methods 
success As to certain of these in 
ent arts, he worked out, in his primi 
ay, the one and only principl by 
hich the desired end could be achieved. 
There seem to be few, however, of these 
nelastic arts that the modern has failed 
bend to new submission; but some 
here are, and these bid fair to continue 
thus stubborn to the end. They remain 
‘ all intents and purposes precisely 


here those crude old forebears of m« 
hanical evolution dropped them when 
heir age was closing down 

I have been on a search with my artist 
friend for the haunts of these ancient 


fts Among the number that we 
ind in New York there is much that 
s picturesque. We visited weavers busy 


at looms such as man has employed 
for twice two thousand years. We saw 
black Vuleans laboriously beating red 


copper into shape in the manner that 





Ancient Crafts in Modern New York 


*RILL MIGHELS 


nan has employed to stroke this metal 
his forms since the days when lh 
dwelt in caves. 

At a wood-carver’s shop we beheld an 
art that defies the onrush of invention. 
At a bench where music-laden violins are 
born we saw the handicraft still extant 
as it was in the hoary past Beneath 
ne giant roof where every possible de- 
ice for modernity and speed has been 
nstalled e witnessed both the ant 
diluvian method whereby cold iron is 
hand-wrought into pleasing forms, and 
the older art whereby hard bronze (that 
incient of the metals is cast as it was 


that far-off age hen the stone tool 


The looms we visited are new in the 


ti f Gotham They are tapestry looms 
f a pattern unchanged after centuries 
is And the art of the weaver of 


lest fabries, we are told. is tar too an- 
erent ror record, Somew he re back in 


f man’s desire for 


iS 
f 


c 4 isefulness and beauty the first 
of these tay stries emerged Some cave 
man, destined to be the unlaurelled fa 


] 


ther of the art, strung a warp of cords 
po 1. tightening-trame and tied in hi 

of of varied colors. Perhaps ten thou- 
and vears went bv. and then, in a 
ivering atmosphere atingle with wir 
ess messages, a set of tightening-frames 
as erected in Manhattan, skilled work 
nen stretched a warp upon their heavy 
heams, and once again as in the past 
a varied woof was tied therein to form 
a coveted design 

The art we beheld is as ancient as 
that, and almost absolutely unaltered. 
The looms are installed in a studio place 
that was once a palatial stable. They 
are copies of what are known to the 
eraft as the Aubusson looms of Franc« 
The men engaged in making tapestries 
upon this old device are foreign crafts 
men, trained to their guild and won- 
drously skilled in the art. 
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t provided a singular sensation to 
leave the busy, noisy thoroughfare of 
modernity and ascend to that conclave 
of looms so allied to the past. There 
were two great apartments devoted to 
this enginery of beauty. Enginery seems 
the only adequat word The looms we 
saw are combinations of huge wooden 
frameworks, beam-like levers, twining 
ropes, and tightening devices, the whole 
resembling those monstrous stone-heaving 
catapults inseparable from ancient war. 

Unlike the tapestry looms at the Gobe- 
lin workshops in Paris, these are made 
to stretch the warp horizontally, about 
waist-high to a man At the rear of 
each loom, on a slanted bench, sit the 
weavers who work the design Beneath 
the warp, and readily visible through its 
many tight-stretched strands, the pattern 
lies close under hand. It is drawn on a 
monster sheet of paper and colored with 
painstaking skill. Above it bend the 
veavers of the cloth, each softly sup- 
ported with pillows. One pillow to sit 
on and one on which to lean, each work- 
man adjusts to his needs Ilis colors 
(the woofs) are wound on spools, and 
resemble a heap of large-sized, brightly 
colored and differently hued caterpillars, 
ready to spin out their substance. There 
are frequently as many as twenty or 
thirty. of these shuttles beneath one 
workman’s hands. 

It is wonderful and utterly bewildering 
to see these craftsmen \ 


eave. The ir 
hands out-machine a machine as they 
grasp at the warp, to lift two, four, five, 
or any number of strands, shoot a bob- 
bin in and out, and make a singular tie, 
to drop that particular caterpillar, cluteh 
up another, tie in its thread, and pounce 
upon a third or fourth, and return, per- 
haps, to number one. They keep those 
red, green, gold, and purple caterpillars 
in a constant state of agitation. They 
grasp at the warp and play in a strand 
and finger new strings, as if the cords 
were the wires of some silent harp on 
which they play a ceaseless composition 
that expresses itself in color. Yet fast 
as their fingers seem to play upon this 
soundless instrument, it is slow, hard 
toil with eves and hands to stiteh in 
those units of the scheme. 

There is nothing amenable in such a 
loom to labor or time saving ingenuity. 


It is all the simplest manner of weaving 
that busies the hands to tie the woof an 
ihe feet to cross the warp. Could th 
first crude mechanism thus employed b 
placed beside the last one made, th 
two would appear almost identical in al 


the main essentials. And a_ tapestry 
weaver, awakened from his slumbers it 
the dust of ancient Babylon or Tyre, 
could resume his toil upon the warp to 
day as if he had not slept. He could take 
his place among the four to six silent 
men, bending above the huddled shuttles, 
and find his ancient occupation still 
familiar despite his long absence from 
the looms. 

The place where the weavers thus plied 
their vocation was richly resplendent 
with color. Hanks of varn and silk and 
gold were hung or were lying every 
where. Sunlight streamed in gorgeous- 


lv. Designs in color, large and small, 
occupied the walls and furniture. Tap- 


estries, curtains—fabries for any and all 
decorative purposes—were flung about i) 
prodigal wealth of creation. The final 
touch of things archaie, however, was 
supplied by old-time spinning-wheels, em- 
ployed to wind the bobbins. 

The looms, of course, are new and 
clean. There was nothing about them to 
suggest the great activity which this 
eraft has achieved. New men, new 
fabrics, even new dyes, are supplied by 
the march of events. But in the main 
this art remains unchanged and im- 
mutable, Machines there are to do 
wondrous things, in weaving as in count 
less other industries, but none has been 
or ever may be conceived to supplant the 
hand, the mind, and the soul of th 
human creator of beauty. 

The contrast between these color- 
gilded studios and the coppersmith’s 
shop to which we next repaired was well 
nigh appalling. [t was not that color 
was lacking in the least, where forg: 
and fire and great ruddy kettles flung 
red in a largess on the scene; it was mor 
in the almost total absence of the sm 
and the presence of an ecar-splitting din, 
where the copper must be beaten, beaten, 
beaten, to the form that man in his mas- 
tery decrees. 


The smithy we visited is far down the 
town, on the water-front near the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. It was almost as dark as a 
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LOOMS OF A PATTERN UNCHANGED AFTER CENTURIES OF USE 


The floor was earth, while the 
trueture overhead was a_ big-beamed, 
ike-sooted, dust-laden seat of toil and 
trife, where ceaseless war of brawn 


s waged with 


inst the inert metal 
essant clamor. And here again is an 
ient craft unaltered by ages of im- 


It is singular that copper, so soTt, so 
ctile, so plastic to the tool that coaxes, 
aresses, and belabors, should so stub- 
hornly resist the power of engines that 
ld form it at a blow. Almost any- 
ra conceivable ean be done with th 
etal so long as it is beaten into form 
Almost nothing can be done to press it 
nto shape by the powerful, irresistible 
eans to which steel will readily suec- 
eumb. Man does not preserve an an- 
cient art in reverence for its age. The 
bygone lake-dweller, busy with his tools 
of stone, beat out his copper pots and 
ornaments because it was beat or do 
without. The smith of to-day must 
similarly beat, or behold his copper stub- 
hornly refuse to form in the shape that 
is needful to his ends. 

All copper kettles, especially those of 
large size, are hammered to their shape. 
At our particular shop great copper vats 
are born amid a fearful din of blows 
We beheld two lusty spirits of the dark 


thus making from a thick, flat disk thi 
bottom of three-foot copper kettl It 


was simply a matter ot po ind and beat 
and hammer, to turn up a straight and 
perfect rim. The process forces metal 
to expand, contract, and all but chang 
the law that would urge it to form in 
crimps and buckle entirely from shape. 
The metal grows hard heneath the blows 
that rain betwixt mallet and anvil. It 


s heated repeatedly to make it once 


more soft, and then: is belabored as 
before It flings off sound and it flings 
off copper dust that exact a heavy toll. 
The men are made deaf by the ceaseless 
outery of the metals, and their lungs are 
filled with the floating electrons of the 
tortured surface, till they are literally 
copper-lined within. 

The owner informed us that six 
months at the most will tell the tale as 
to whether a man may endure this cop- 
per breath, or must cease and get back 
to nature’s air. By the end of that pe- 
riod he is either proved immune or is 
seized with a violent sickness that per- 
mits no halting for debate 

It was picturesque, colorful, and prim- 
itive, this dark old cavern of an art as 
old as man’s first acquaintance with the 
metals. Copper gleamed from dark re- 
treats, and gleamed again from the floor. 
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It was all of it set befittingly in this sun- 
less, murky shop. But the noise suggest- 
ed that in ancient days the copper- 
vorking cave-man’s wife might have 
sought a divorce. 

Aside from the fact that skill is re- 
quired to expand, contract, and mould 
the copper properly to beget good com- 
mercial results, and that skill has doubt- 
less been evolved and even improved, not 
a single stride has been made in this 
eraft for several thousand years. One 
man simply holds the metal for the sec- 


ond to beat into form. Small rounded 
vessels may thus be shaped from a single 
piece of copper. Aztecs, fathers of 


Egypt, and Britons who daubed them- 
selves with mud, the ancient craftsmen 
centuries dead, performed a like labor 
in their day. It is one of the arts that 
may not change because of the nature 
of the metal. 

Almost the perfect antithesis of all this 
metallic obstinacy we found in an art 
vet more ancient, at another dingy cav 
where grimy workmen wrought with their 
hands to form clay into useful vessels. 
We searched long and hard to come upon 
this old-time pottery, for man’s machines 
have usurped the craft, supplanting hand 
and eye and brain with plunger and 
presses and ( ngine S. 

The first raw material laid to the hand 
of the first dull savage emerging toward 
humanism from animalism was mud. In 
what far-off dawn of evolution some 
groping aborigine took of the clay and 
moulded a vessel with his hands no 
record can be had, so anci ntly he came 
and went, bequeathing his art to im- 
provement. In every land, in all his 
stages, from the lowest to the highest 
minds, man still moulds crude earth to 
varied forms. 

It is doubtless because of its absolute 
plasticity that clay has always been thus 
employed for the needs and arts of the 
nations. It opposes practically nothing 
to the will of the master craftsman. 

Not only in the ancient days was clay 
hand-patted, pinched, and welded into 
form, but even now, at this moment, 
among all the savage tribes, it is still 
so wrought to useful vessels. But far, 
far back in the days of awakening in- 
vention some eunning mechanic be- 
thought him of turning his clay on a flat 


bit of rock—and the potter’s wheel wa 
born. Century after century passed by 
the wheel was but slightly modified, an 
it still survives to-day. 

The quaint old ramshackle pottery 
visited is but one step removed from tha 
of the Navajo Indian who models | 
clay with a stick and his thumb a 
fires it with smouldering dung. Thi 
Greater New York workshop has tl 
erude old potter’s wheel and a eol 
heated kiln to lift it above that of th 
Arizona craftsman. 

We found it in a quiet street, set bac! 
in a narrow alley. It was eloquent o 
toil and the struggle to survive in a da 
of remorseless modernity. There wer 
two crowded stories to the building. Th 
lower contained the squat, brick kiln, 
the mixing device, hundreds of finished 
jugs, jars, and pots, a stable for the horse, 
and many growing children. Above 
were the wheels, set in sinks of slime, 
and racks on racks and pile on pile of 
inbaked vessels, set to dry. It looked 
like a pot-and-jug convention, where al 
the world’s clay delegates had come to sit 


in solemn council. There were jugs of 


all conceivable shapes and sizes—jugs, 


jugs, jugs from floor to ceiling. 

But the workmen—that is, the men at 
the wheels—as usual, were far more en 
grossing than the works. <A_ potter’ 
wheel, however, is a very simple mechan 
ism. In the main it consists of a flat 
brass disk, revolving horizontally in a 
sort of wooden sink Below it there is 
a fly-wheel and a treadle working side 
ways. A plate rapidly spinning on the 
end of one’s finger would revolve like a 
potter’s wheel. 

This is all there is of the plant. The 
clay is dug from the earth at Albany 
and fetched to the works in bulk. Soft 
ened with water, it is shovelled into a 
mixer, where a_ horse plods all day 
around his mill, and out of a hole at 
the bottom it issues forth in putty 
like masses, to be carried up-stairs to 
the wheels. 


The potters cut the masses into slabs, 
then form the slabs into lumps, roughly 
weighed for uniformity. Then the erafts 
manship begins. Leaning against 
padded support beside his wheel and sink, 
the workman kicks the sideways treadl 
with amazing activity, setting the smooth 
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sk in motion. Flinging a huge 
ipon the disk, where it spins 
evenly, like a planet unformed, 
s his grimy hands to the task of 
it first to a true sort of globe 
re it can begin to be formed. 

the briefest time after that the 
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Later the pipkins, pots, and jugs are 


dipped in a liquid clay that fire will melt, 
to form a smooth, glazed surface. When 
fully a thousand pieces are in readiness 
the kiln is fired and these are baked, the 
master now finding himself obliged to 


watch his heat unremittingly for a matter 








mass re- 

4 i Tiar 

I] At 

{ pecomes a 


1 ishroom 
ts, it bends, 
res, changes, 
s again, then 

ore rises lik 

ar. With one 
dipped hand 


( and one OOZY 





a very con 
er, willing the 
to do his bid- 

Were it so 


h rul ber, capa 


of expansion, 
ction, lifting, 
lepression, as 

ng torm atter 
form in bewildering 
ecession, and al 
ays in perfect 
mmetry, it could 
reely seem more 
derful or to an- 
ver the edict of 


brains and hands 

















th rreate! 
promptness. 

In barely two 
minutes from the 
time the lump of 
imorp] is clay is 








thrown upon the 


vheel, ‘ mm rfect GREAT COPPER 


vase-like form is 
reared at the touch 
f the potter’s thumbs. Faster and faster 
he kicks at the sideways treadle, whil 


smoot} ing the jug inside and out T hen 
‘t 


off it is lifted, in a hinged sort of frame, 


to be placed on a board, to go to the racks 
for days of drying. The handles ar 
simply wet clay strips, To he at ek in 


place when the jug is dryer and firmer. 


VATS ARE BORN AMID A DIN OF BLOWS 


of thirty-six hours lest it rise too high 
or fall too low and ruin the output of 
a week. 

That is all there is to tell, 
of this craft as ancient as the race. It 


in outline, 


is muddy, leg-wearving, back-breaking 
toil where the men stand kicking at the 
treadles. They work by the piece, mould- 
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ing a hundred and fifty jugs in a day, 
and are paid two dollars for the labor. 
One old chap I observed at a wheel 
was quite as fantastically skinny, heavy- 
browed, and earnest as Don Quixote, 
vhom he strongly resembled. As _ he 
gazed at the clay lumps, forming to his 


amused. They kicked at those treadk 
with a motion ironically frivolous, ver 
much in the manner of giddy chor 
girls with toes most light and airy. Bu 
this, in the loft with the jugs and pots 
was a dance of bread and butter. And on 
of the workmen we saw at the wheel ha 
been dancing th 
for twenty - five 

















years to conjur 
symmetrical forn 
from balls of ela 
and wrest a_ bar 
living from hi 
muddy world. 
There are few « 
these old-time pot 
teries remaining 


now, for some eag 


genius, mindless of 
his kind, has d 
vised an engine that 
presses jugs from 
clay far more swift- 
ly and che aply than 
the dancers ever 
could, though they 
double the toil of 
legs and fingers. 
One of the jugs 
that had been 
through it all, from 
clay-pit to mixer, 
thenee to the 
wheel, and so to the 
fire that makes 





it 


something mor 
than merely mod- 
elled clay, was full 
of beer beside the 
workers. Beer, it 
seems, 18S what vast 
numbers of the ves 


sels are made _ to 








contain—and pot- 








THE WOOD TAKES FORM BENEATH THE 


hands, he ceaselessly raised and drew 
down his brows as if they were part of 
all the mechanism. His forehead in 

nsequence was as deeply wrinkled as 


Both he and his neighbor seemed to 
me like two dancers, performing be- 


fore King Labor, who must always be 


ters, like every on 

STEEL else, must drain 
some enjoyment 
from existence. 

The carvers of wood exemplify an art 
that might well be the oldest of them 
all. The first of these craftsmen could 
scarcely have been more than a _ huge, 
hairy anthropoid. armed with a_ eclul 
which he fashioned, or carved, with his 
teeth. Here onee again is an inelastic 
art that permits of no mechanical en- 
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Save for a few cheap 
that machines may produce in 
of carvings in wood, this 


accomplished as it was 1m 


: past by painstaking chiselling at 
: 
4 bstance. 
There are hundreds of shops where 
carved, all essentially alike. An 
; i hoss ” at the shop we found 
| place was conge sted with art. 
There was nothing there but art, to ls, 
mel and babi 3. Much of the art 


ot the babies were constantly 





foot. Serolls, | 


el 
ter casts, drawings, 
d mahogany 
rniture so 
ed the floor 
at only a erook- 


trail remained. 
The walls were 
erally hidden 
th designs, re 
efs, unfinished 
ork, and cut- 
paper patterns for 
the workmen. 
Prominent in all 
this mural litter 
is a sign, for all 
ponder: 


NO SMOK 
NON 


SI FUMA 


Perhaps it was 
this that mace 
the children ery, 
for there seemed 
to lx no other 
laws to limit 
their freedom of 

pulse. One lit- 
tle embrvo erafts- 
man of a day to 
eomée wand red 
and stumbled 
about in this 
chaos of art, end- 


lessly | complain- 
ing It seemed 


like more of the 
cave - dweller’s 
home, but the 
eraft of the men 
was inspiring. 
Fort unately 
Vo... CXX No. 72 


its of carving, 


and portions 


plas 


Man 
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1 ode rh 





genius has given our work- 


men something more than sharpened 


aspers, 


chaleedonies, and obsidians with 


which to chip the wood. Aside from 


this unfundamental change, however, this 


art like 


weavers 


that of the copp rsmiths and 
endures as at first invented. 


Our workmen here serewed pieces of 


bireh 1 


vices designed for the purpose, 


then went at them mallet and chisel. 


In the 
hi 


past the cave-man held it with 
is knees and gouged at it with flint 


tool and stone hammer 
It is little to tell but much to see, as 
the wood takes form beneath the steel. 
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It is a beautifying art that exacts no Perhaps more in this than in any oth 
sacrifice. The men and youths who eraft of the hand-art world does the stri: 


carve in wood pay no stern penalties, in adherence to old-time models, method 


ay || 


broken faculties or bodies invaded by polishes, and even glues, obtain. It 


i 
poison. But they stand all day, and the all because the past still leads in exce! 
world of affairs is narrowed to fit that lence, and man of to-day, with all hi 
crowded space where the floor is strewn boasted progress, is still far behind in 


with art and children. the delicate art of creating those tem 
Allied to the craft of forming wood, ples, shrines, and homes of the goddess 
and ri ing LLKE the spiritual essence of ot sound. 








its possibilities, is the old, old art of The men we found engaged in this ol 
making violins and deep-toned ‘cellos occupation had been reared in the seho 
gifted with power to utter forth the souls of it from boyhood. One in his youth mad i 
of trees that otherwise were dumb. a tiny violin not half the size of hi 
ae LD pits thi fact that no ancient eave- palm a ye rtect thing Like a erystalliz: 
man, with his mind overpacked with tion of his zeal. When, during our visit 
latent ingenuities, ever dreamed of such he snatched a splendid ’cello from thi - 


an instrument as the violin, nevertheless workroom wall, tightened the strings t 
the craftsmen of centuries dead and gone consonance, and flung upon them the ea 
attained far nobler achievements in this ressing bow, we knew why it was that 
art than the workmen of our modern all these years he has made these in 
hour can hope, apparently, to reach. struments, labored in the eraft, and 
From time to time a tale goes forth of a sought to capture that rarest of elusive 
long-lost cunning rediscovered. Legends things—the perfect and age-rich ton 
abound ot secret processes once pos- hk loves the work, and would give his 
sessed by makers of fine old violins, and soul to achieve the fame of that old 
now too elusive for recapture. So far magician Stradivari 

as he is able, the workman of to-day re- It is beautiful, delicate, loving work to 
produces faithfully the shape, the size, create fine violins. It could not be 
and finish of the instruments of old, in terme 


an intricate art, yet perfection 
his effort to equal their perfection. He is rarely attained. It is one of the old 
works in the old, time-honored manner. and reverenced crafts where impudent 
Ile chisels the top and bottom of the ingenuity dare not intrude. When th 
violin’s body from solid blocks of spruce statement is made that an old-time bo 
and maple, coaxing the subtle and deli- is frequently worth far more than its 
eate conformations through a month of weight in gold, it may be more readil 
patient labor, putting his soul and his understood that improvements are well 
vearning in the wood, as perhaps no nigh impossible—even to such a_ trifl 
ther hand-craftsman may, in his search as the “stick.” With the making of 


for an exquisite tone He is building a strings (which, by the way, are manu- : 
: slender and sensitive box with a wonder-  factured of sheep- and not eat-gut) a y 
ful power to emit vibrations, marshalled few unimportant modern inventions hav i 
; into order, and delivered forth as a been possible. 

voice No visible beauty of carven form Once more, upon proceeding on our 
) and no original departure from the set rounds. we plunged into a scene of vi 


thy j 


He seeks the intangible essence of sound largest. most modern art-bronze foun 


desigi avails him in re aching his goal. lent contrast, We visited one of 


and the means for its loftiest beauty. dries in the country. It is more thar 
For him there is no established law for that, for it is likewise a shop where steel 
illuring the tone to some dimple in the and wrought-iron are processed for thé 
wood, to delight it to rapturous perfec- arts, and brass is spun to wondrous forms 
tion He pursues an ignis fatuus of It was chiefly with castings in bronze, 
juivering air-waves that leads him on- however, that our studies were con 
vard endlessly. THe may only strive to- cerned. The craft of beating iron into 


vard achievement of his object as strove useful or merely pleasing forms for gat 


his forehears of the craft, and frequently Ways, hinges, grills. great brackets, and 
with far less reward the like, is entitled to be classified as i 
: 





) 





H. Shor 


PUTTING HIS SOUL INTO THE WORK AS NO OTHER CRAFTSMAN MAY 
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ancient, yet is far out-aged by work in 
bronze It is more like the arts in ham- 


mered brass and copper, a beautiful, noble 
craft deserving revival and extended use, 
but wofully bastardized to-day by time- 
saving, money-sparing subterfuge and 
imitation that rob it of its charm. 


One of the singular facts coneerning 
bronze is this, that the ancients mixe 
the three ingredients that are fused in it 
composition in the proportions still 
vogue to-day Ninety per cent. oT copper 
plus five per cent. each of zine and tin, i 
found in the axes and swords of antiquit) 

and in statues cast 


a month ago. F 

















thermore, those old 
time progenitors 
this world - wid 
craft invented th 
methods of prepar 
ing moulds that 
the foundries stil 
slavishly follow 
For thousands 

years the casting of 
bronze has been an 
intimate, common 
art with ne arly ev- 
ery nation of the 
world. During all 
this time it has 
searcely budged in 
the monster proces- 
sion of improve- 
ments. It has al- 
wavs been a simple 
craft, comparative- 
ly speaking, involv- 
ing the making of a 
fine-sand mould and 
the pouring in of 
the molten met- 
al That, with a 
score of attendant 
difficulties, was 
what the ancient 





artificer performed, 
exactly as the 











founder of to-day, 





CASTING IN BRONZE 


Casting in bronze, however, is an art 
so old that its origin is lost in Time’s 
obscuring mist. The bronze age suec- 
ceeded the age of stone, and the two un- 
doubtedly lapped. The neolithie artisan 
unquestionably made ready his moulds, 
put on edges, and modified, polished, and 
improved his first crude implements of 
bronze through the employment of tools 
made of stone 


with aid and helps 
and conveniences at 
hand, performs it 
week after week. 
The art exacts a skill in modern times 
that could not have troubled the ancient. 
The reproduction ot a sculptor’s subtle 
modelling demands a finesse, a patience, 
and painstaking precision creative of the 
highest type of craftsmanship in the 
moulders who make the valves of sand. 
The process of making a mould in the 
earth is far too intricate and technical 
for detailed description here. In brief 











ANCIENT CRAFTS IN 
and reduced to miniature proportions 
+t is just as if some tiny object wer 
alt embedded in an oyster shell, with 
and all closely packed about it, after 
hich another shell would be placed 
the first, and it too hammered full 
sand. Then the shells would be parted, 
he object within removed, the valves re- 

ted. and the hollow thus left run full 


nit tal. 


1 
} 


The sand mployed is ota special sort 
It eomes trom France. The “ ovster 
hells ” are giant affairs of iron, not in- 


A whole bronz 


door. a life-sized figure, or a tablet for a 


frequently ten feet long. 
tomb delivered as a plaster east to the 
orkmen of the foundry—may be the ob 
ject imbedded in the valves. A “ cor 

of sand, censiderably smaller than the 
riginal object, b 
reproduction of its form, is always placed 
nside the finished mould to make the 
g hollow. All bronze castings are 


t otherwise an exact 


hollow, except where their size is insig 
When the mould is complet 

if the object be large—it is roasted over- 
night in a furnace, to drive all the 
moisture from the sand It is then con- 
sidered ready for the metal. 

The bronze is melted in earthenwar 
pots, great crucibles of fire-resisting clay 
imbedded in glowing pits of flame. 
These pots may contain from fifty to 
four hundred pounds of molten metal 
When a _ easting above five hundred 
pounds in bulk is required to be mad 
a basin-like receptacle, plugged like a 
bath-tub (except that the plug is sand), 
is arranged above the perfected mould 
Into this basin pot after pot of the fiery 
white liquid bronze is poured till the 
erater is all but overflowing. Then out 
comes the plug and in rushes the daz- 
zling stream, seething and fuming with 
ineredible heat, to fill all the hollows in 
the sand. 

The foundry we saw was a huge black 
place as unlovely as Hades itself. Ther 
vas dust and grime, there were pits of 
terrific fire, there were brawny men- 
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demons everywhere a-swarm, producing 
bronze objects by the score. When two 
of the workmen stood above a hole that 
glowed and flung out withering heat like 
a doorway down to some inferno, there 
to lift with their tongs a white-hot 
crucible, fiery with art-gems soon to be, 
it seemed as if their human souls must 
be fused with all that molten stuff to 
satisfy the world’s demands for objects 
of beauty and use. 

The men made no complaint of the 
heat, for the day was midwinter and 
cold. In the summer, one told me, “ it 
is hell.” 

The objects, onee eool and broken 
from their moulds, are rough and dis 
couraging to see.. Except in the ease of 
a seulptor’s special work, they are filed 
or dressed to smoothness. There were 
hundreds of men engaged in filing there, 
all of them breathing in the bronze. It 
is none of it work to promote man’s 
health, and the human toll is heavy. 
Art and utility, insatiate gods, are cease- 
lessly making their demands, however, 
and man must work to live. 

It is a far, far ery indeed from the 
of the half-clad, neo 
lithie savage to the spirited equestrian 
statue of Sherman by St.-Gaudens in 


first bronze ax 


Central Park, but the art preservative is 
essentially the same The axe was the 
father to the noble metal group—and the 
savage was the father of the sculptor 

We heard men singing at the looms 
and at the forge, and humming above 
the melting bronze. At work on fabries, 
woods, or metals, the craftsmen were 
happily content. All were surrendering 
a certain vital essence to the needs and 
desires of fellow men, yet a genuine JOV 
of labor made them glad. Ancient as all 
these crafts may be, human nature out 
ages them all. The first ungainly anthro 
poid, earving a war-club with his teeth, 
indoubtedly sang at his labor. Even in 
that—the natural provision that man 
shall derive vast pleasure from his toil 
there has been no modern alteration. 
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perhaps: 
r | reeall that vhen the Win 
nipee East Bound staggered and 


d complaining at Smith’s Station 


ome significance to 
ree Z spirit Chis in fall 


f Saskatehe 


siatiatily wih) alite Sendeal 
landsear timely and objection 
o the race d sanction of 

Phe remot d vacant miles of 

ex! ted te dead grass 
the dark re ind: and a 

a fabric ndeed—intinitely 
id bee en of this death 

er sk ‘ d was blue-black 

but eh above the long 
rgid mass were puffs and stream 

‘ d ind-held fragments, 
and bravely risen, which 


se free and exalted places caught 
nd glowed with a supe rnal 
said, 


gnineant sky, as | have 





perce ng spirit \t any rat 
r so or not—before dusk the train 
| it Smith’ Station, and I ob- 
yrave ( mil t 1 n the plat- 
but could not account for it. nor 
cared to: Smith’s Station of 
hewan no more than a mean 
ard community, ck jected and I 
vearily indifferent to its own iso- 


and hope le SSTless, 


\ funeral,” I surmised and dis- 
missed tl lent 
W he ere el Vay wall a 
eer littl man for the 1 oment a pit 
il apologetic person came into the 
mn g compartment of the ear, where 
I ut ile ‘ 
| lo?” said he, politely 
I responded in terms 
Probabl he ventured, with diffi 
lene t will rw 2” 
Whether it was a estion or an as 
| could not determine: but | 
| he former—ve no doubt it would 


It mattered not at all, it seemed; 


The Sympathetic 


VORMAN 





Part 


DUNCAN 








the little man 
self with a cheap cigar, which he puff 
In an unaccustomed wa but with me 


satisfaction 


“It don’t natter, anvhow,” said lh 
‘it don’t matter—not any mor 

| remarke d t} at t he ettier Vil 
be considered 

“Don’t know.” said hi 1 ser 


I’m a plumben Anyhow t don’t n 
ter.” 

This seemed nkind, I thought 

“Oh yes,” he replied; “that’s all right 
I know all bout that! But it just don’t 
matter to me whether it snows out her 
or not It sed to—but it don’t ar 
longer. Why,” he continued, with spil 
‘when I used to read in the papers that 
it was fifty-five below ith snow in the 
Northwest, I used to But anyhow,” he 
broke off. “it don’t matter No,” he 
sighed; “it don’t matter anv more.” 


I observed that he as weakly erying 





The little man was gray and cropped 


close, hairy about the hands and serawny 
neck—a _lean-cheeked, chop-whiskered 
common little person, with appealing gray 
eves, which forever expressed patience 
and woe and concern with some afta 

not immediately present I fancied that 
he had patiently endured the aggrava 
tions of life until he could no longer 
perceive them. He had no spirit at all, 
it seemed: his voice was low, his manner 
shrinking, his whole air apologetie; and 


he had a way 


a nervous hand, of sighing, of sudden] 


f smoothing his chin witl 


puckering his brow, of weakly humming 
snatches of familiar airs from an evan 
gelical hymnal. His clothes were a d 
cent black and of quality, even hinting 
at fashion (except a low collar and black 
string tie) in the ready-made way; b 

they were everywhere short and tight 
s0 that he had somewhat the look of 

growing schoolboy in Sunday-best. | 


pitied him, rather one could not he!y 











rHE 


the window 
meanwhile obviously 


nething 


quite unrelates 
All at once 


and 


anxiety. 
it soon returned, 
sadly and out of tune, 
absent It ended, 
a shake 

him 


hate ver 


in the West ?” inqu red 


answere d 


‘om ‘Toronto - he, 


‘Bu ‘eat country 


frankly, 


engaging 


Five Roads?’ he 
ght, when 
established 
drawled, 
there to get acquainted 
roads is all 


five 


asked, 
travelling 

“ Well, 
don’t 
with 
there is to 


this 
d been 


sadly, “ you 


roads hap 
prairie thirty 
Station If it 
eouldn’t 
It’s a good 
irse,”” he 


where 
meet on the miles 
of Smith’s wasn’t 
find it 


situation 


place you 


ali 3’s 
S¢ arching 


continued, more 


in his line of business, right 
| those foreign farmers are set 


James has to be more 
and he 


dire etions 


or less near 
‘em 
Five Roads. It’s 
eouldn’t find a 
you couldn’t find 


says he can get at 
from 
too; 
more God-forsaken spot 


enough, you 


a poorer people—for a man in James’s 
That’s how he 
Kast It’s 


must be 


line. his big 
in the 
there; it 
there—all 


Jame ~) 


got name 
though, out 
awful lonely out 
the time. But 
James it’s bully 
rut; it’s 


lonely, 
way 
alone—all 
says not. says 
good fun if you keep out of a 
stunning, he says, if you just keep busv 
doing the thing you want to do and get 
out of the rut once in a while. 1 
that’s right, too: James was one of the 
lean kind when he here to 
Saskatchewan, twelve years ago, but he 
enjoys good health now. He puts it down 


to open works. A good 


came out 


air and good 


SYMPATHETIC 


‘the wom 


PART. 


Jame . 


erence, 


matte been 


l h last wo ar 1 glad 
that James 

“* James,’ I 

Mary 


ard on 


in 


Li children.’ 


‘But Mary 


ormal number,’ 


bas SU 


“<“PDon’t vou think,’ 


f , with them too 


hetter in 


“She 

‘ Yes,’ downeast 
acrificgs to make 
pray 

“<*They get the worst of it, James,’ 
ays I. 

“¢ What can 7 do about 
“*T don’t know,’ : ‘but the 


vomen get the vorst of i in 


. Savs he 


natters, 

“<« They do,’ says he, all at 
they do! Indeed they do 

but it’s true! 

That’s the sort of thing that 
James He’ the kindest- 
rid. . It was 
just three that 
we had this conversation—just a year 


Mary’s last littl 


once; *° ves, 
It’s terrible 
makes 
you i 
hearted man in the we 
years ago, I remember, 


befor boy was born. 


disturbed the littl 
“ Exeuse me,” he interrupted, and bustled 


Some anxiety man. 
smoking compartment 
rned troubled and 
Mother,” he re 
having puffed his 
glow, “didn’t want James to have Mary. 
She said that if Mary 
away it would be the last we’d see of her. 
That, of before 
his worked up by means of 


in haste from the 
I observed that he ret 
more melancholy 
sumed, cigar to a 


James once got 


got 


his 


course, WAS James 


name 
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good works; he was only a theological 
student then, but had finished the med- 
ical course. And I thought, too, that 


Mary might do—ditferent. She was go- 
ing to the University, you see, and about 
a dozen 


very nice young fellows seemed 


to be taking to her quite a lot 


‘Now, child,’ I said, ‘hadn’t you 
better think it over? 
“*T have,’ says she; ‘of course I 


have.’ 
“* James is a nice Christian boy,’ says 
I. ‘There probably isn’t any young fel- 


low of his age that lives the higher life 
more honestly than he does. But if he’s 
going to be a missionary he’s got to go 


an awful long way from home, and stay 


there; and his wife has got to go with 
him—and stay with him.’ 

“*T know that,’ says she; ‘of course 
I do.’ 

“Are you sure, my dear, says I, 


* that 
alone with James? 


you want to go so far away—all 


“© You don’t understand, father,’ says 


she. ‘What do you think I love James 
for?’ 
“<Te’s an 
says I. 
“Why, father!’ says she; 


love 


almighty nice fellow,’ 
‘you don’t 


You 


love him for something higher than that 


a man just because he’s nice 


something better and nobler. I like 
James as a friend because he’s nice; 
but I love him because he’s unselfish 
just because he is going far away—be- 


eause he has the courage to devote him- 
self to the poor and the needy—because 
he truly wants to give up his whole life 
to others. I him,’ * be- 
eause he’s a Christian and hero!’ 

“ee It’s 
I, ‘to look at it in that way.’ 


love says she, 


very sweet of you, Mary,’ says 


‘TI want to help him,’ says she, ‘ with 
my own poor little life.’ 

‘1 was thinking,’ says I, ‘ that James 
might get along without you.’ 


*“*Oh no,” says she; ‘you see, father, 


not knowing James as well as I do—or, 
at least, not in quite the same way 

you ean’t understand how necessary a 
woman is to his happiness and ef- 


ficiency. But, says she, ‘James and I 


have talked that very thing over to- 
gether. We understand.’ 
“*To you think he’s got to have 


you?’ says I. 
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“*T know,’ says she, ‘that I am qu 
essential to James’s highest usefulness 
right,’ says I, ‘| 
it will be awful hard to spare you.’ 

“** Oh,’ says she, ‘ ll often come hor 
to see you, daddy.’ 
“*Tlow often? 

“* Just as 
did, 
tiously can.’ 

“< Well, my dear,’ says I, ‘T’ll find ou 
what 
thing, 


“* Maybe you're 


says I 


and sl 


she 
often as I 


often,’ Savs 


too— just as consciel 


James’s idea about thi 


really is 
and let you know.’ 
himself 


age I 


“ James understood just 
well as boy of his ever met 
Like everything else James does, he de 
voted himself to that, managed ti 
get to the bottom He was bound to be 


any 


and 


a missionary, and had been, he said, 
ever since he was converted as a_ boy 
He wanted to make some use of his life: 
he wanted to leave the world a littk 


better than he found it—to heal the sick, 
and feed the and clothe th 
and he didn’t care what sacri 
fice he had to make to do it. The things 
of the world, he said—fame and wealth 
and the lusts of the flesh 

made no appeal to him; what he wanted 
was a life of service, of humble devotion 
to the uplift of humanity. He wanted 
to do his part, he said, in the great fight 
for physical, mental, and moral better 
ment. And he honest: I could tell 
that he was honest when I looked in his 
and heard him talk; and I] 
that Mary would be 

and taken care of by a 
like that, and I 


hungry, 
naked 


power and 


was 
eves was 
glad our loved 
nice clean 
thanked God for it. 
As for Mary, James that he was 
sensitive and temperamental, and de- 
pended a good deal on the sympathy of 


women. He always had, he 


b« rv 


said 


said; they 
inspired him, they urged him on, they 
consoled him in the hours of failure and 
He was 
said, that a good wom- 


gave him courage to try again. 
so constituted, he 


an was essential to his highest useful- 
ness; without a good woman to sym- 
pathize with him he was moody and 


inefiicient, but with one he was perfectly 
happy and could move mountains. And 
he said that he loved Mary, that his love 
was perfect and holy and apostolic; and 
I know that he loved her, and I was glad 
that he loved her—in just that way.” 
The little man paused to puff his cigar 
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THE 


to cover up some agitation of grief, 
perhaps, too. 
‘ Somehow,” he added, presently, with 
bewildered little frown, “I’ve noticed 
at young ministers generally do 
nd a good deal on women—for sym- 
ithy.” 
I knew nothing about it. 
“Exeuse me just a minute,” he 
rjected—and jumped and made 
iste to the main the car. 
[It’s all right, I guess,” he sighed, hav- 
returned; but he gave no other ex- 
anation of his curious concern and 
relief, which by this time had begun to 
zzle me. “ Anyhow,” he resumed, “ to 
me back to James and Mary: I told 
that I didn’t mind, and I told 
Mary that I didn’t mind. ‘ But,’ says I, 
‘James has got to go out to that place 
the Northwest’ and get a house up 
before he takes my girl away from home. 
Let him start that hospital he’s talking 
about, and then, if it’s all right, he can 
Mary.’ So James, like the man he 
is, set out the very day after he got his 
B.D. hood; and, of course, right away 
e began to hear what he was doing. 
He started up—regularly under the 
Board, of course—out on the prairie 
here a lot of poor devils of foreigners 
certainly needed a doctor; and he began 
to do good right away, and to write 
about it to the chureh papers and to 
Mary. It was real good, too—no namby- 
pamby soul-saving: for James was never 
so very strong on that. It was doing 
a business man’s way; and it 
Mary happy—so happy; oh, so 
‘Isn’t it splendid? she would 
say when a letter came; ‘ why, if James 
hadn’t got to that Slav’s hut in the nick 
of time the little baby would have died. 
Isn’t it fine? she’d say; ‘why, if James 
hadn’t been there that poor Hungarian 
woman would have died in her trouble. 
Isn’t it splendid? Isn’t it perfectly fine? 
James is just giving life to those poor 
people. It’s grand—it’s just grand to be 
a man like that.’ But she was happiest 
of all when James’s letter came saying 
that he had slept out in the snow 
three nights with the thermometer down 
to forty-three below, because he want- 
ed to give a Christmas party to twelve 
poor children. 
“* Daddy,’ says she, when she put her 
Vor. CXX.—No. 720.—107 
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arms around me to say good night that 
night, ‘it’s just grand. And, oh—I love 
James! Don’t you, daddy? says 
‘Don’t you just love him? 

“* Daughter,” says I, 
mire James.’ 


she. 
‘I certainly ad- 


“<“T’m so unworthy,’ says she. ‘I’m 
not fit to be the wife of a man like that. 
Did you what the Mes- 
senger said about him? 

‘I saw what he wrote to the Herald’? 

“* No,’ says she; ‘not what he wrote 
himself—what the Messenger had to say 
about him.’ 

“Well, I had seen it. 
man in the right place,”’ says I, ‘ “ doing 
an heroic work for God in a Christlike 
and really intelligent way.” ’ 

“¢ And J,’ says she, ‘must be the right 
woman in the right place.’ 

“¢VYon’ll be that, Mary,’ says I. 

“*T’ve got to,’ says she, ‘if I’m to 
keep James’s love and really help him. 
And T have an idea,’ says she, ‘just how 
to go about it.’ 

“* An idea”? says I. 

“<T’ll learn nursing,’ says she, ‘and 
surprise him, 

“So Mary started in at the hospital 
a week later. It hit her pretty hard at 
first; but she stuck to it—and really liked 
it after a while. It was the sort of work 
that James was doing, you see—and she 
loved James: 


see 


Christian 


‘“The right 


she loved James so much, 
and in such a fine big way, when she 
really got tc know what he was doing 
out there on the prairie, that it hurt me 
to see it, just because her love was so 
big and fine and womanly and saintly. 

I often think,” the little man added, 
with a sigh that poignantly affected me, 
because of its truth and _ simplicity, 
“that Mary would rather have been 
James’s hospital nurse than—well, what 
he wanted her for.” 

The little man whistled unmelodiously 
some broken bars from Rescue the Per- 
ishing, and beat a devil’s tattoo on the 
black window-pane. 


“We saw a good deal of James after 
they were married,” he continued; “ but 
somehow we didn’t see much of Mary. 
James was always coming Fast to attend 
the church conferences on home missions 
or to address the mission meetings, for 
he soon got to be well known and pop- 
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ular; but Mary had her own little duties 
to attend to—mostly with the children, 
I guess—and, anyhow, she knew about 
nursing, vou see, and could relieve James 
when he wanted to get away on business 
or for a much-needed change. James 
used to say when he came East that no 
man ever had a better wife than Mary 
was to him; he didn’t know what he’d 
do, he said, without her. I think, maybe, 
that things were a little tight in the 
money way, too, especially the first year, 
when there weren’t any children and 
Mary might otherwise have come. James 
said the other night at Five Roads that 
fifty dollars a month might look like a 
good-enough salary for a man in a place 
where he ecouldn’t waste a cent; but 
when a man is a doctor,. James said, 
books and instruments run away with 
every penny not needed for the very 
barest necessities. Anyhow, Mary didn’t 
come when she had the chance; and 
then, somehow—what with James’s com- 
fort to look after, and the lack of suit- 
able clothes, and all the children, and the 
nursing when James was away — she 
never could come 

“* James,’ I said onee, when I visited 
them, ‘ Mary isn’t very well. You better 
let me take her East.’ 

“*QOh,’ says he, ‘she’s all right—she’s 
only a little run down.’ 

“She looks worse than that,’ says I. 

“¢ Tust your anxiety,’ says he; ‘she'll 
be all right when the finer weather comes.’ 

“*Tt’s awful lonely for her out here,’ 
savs I, 

“* Nonsense!’ says he; ‘she’s far too 
busy to be lonely.’ 

“* Anyhow,” says I, ‘she needs a 
change after nine years of this sort 
of life.’ 

“*T don’t see how she could get away 
from the children,’ says he. ‘I think 
little EFlizabeth’s ailing now.’ 

“*We might make some kind of a 
shift,’ says I 

“* Ves. says he; ‘that’s true.’ 

“* Suppose we do!’ says I. 5 

“*T don’t see how I ean manage it,’ 
savs he. ‘You see, I’ve got that big 
meeting coming on at Winnipeg. A 
good deal is expected of me, and it’s 
vitally important that I should be there. 
Otherwise I would look after the chil- 
dren myself.’ 


“<«Tf it’s money, James,’ says I, a lit 
afraid that they were pinched for fu 
‘you just let me help.’ 

“¢ Thank you,’ says he; ‘but I’m m 
enough to look after my own wife.’ ” 

The little man began at once 
apologize for his son-in-law—accord 
to his tender and unprejudiced nat 
“You see,” said he, in a confident 
way, “ James is a very busy man. Jai 
has his work; and he does more work 
a minute than most men do in an hour 
more good in a day than most men 
in a lifetime. You take a doctor wit 
a field of fifty miles in every directi 
from his little hospital to cover, and y: 
find a man with no spare time on | 
hands. James says that business is 
matter of life and death with him; } 
ean’t put it off—his conscience driv 
him on. Then there is the great big 
work of missions in the Northwest. It’ 
a big country; and the people are just 
such people as we are—they get hungr 
and cold, just as we do, and they lo 
their kind, just in the same way. Y: 
see, somebody's got to minister to then 
and it’s all got to be done out of lov 
for money can’t buy that sort of thing 
And James looks at it in a big way, to 
It isn’t only his own field that takes uy 
his time; it’s the whole problem—th 
moral future of all these people, and thei: 
place in the nation. James says that th 
only way to accomplish anything is 
keeping up interest in the East ar 
everybody working together out here i 
an intelligent way. That’s why he ha 
to go East to the conferences and meet 
ings; they’re really vitally important 
So James lives his life in the gospel 
way—going about and doing good. | 
wish I could tell you how hard he works 
—how he travels, and sleeps out in th 
snow, and speaks kind words, and goes 
hungry himself, and heals and feeds and 
clothes, and saves men from themselves 
They worship him, out there on th 
prairie, and they ought to; and back i 
the East his great big manly life is a1 
inspiration to thousands of young men. 


“<¢Thev’re talking a lot about James 


in the East,’ I told Mary, the last tim: 
I was out. 


“¢What’s he been doing, now? says 


she. 
“<« The papers,’ says I, ‘ got hold of th 
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of how he cut off that man’s leg 
a buck-saw.’ 

‘Oh, that! says she; ‘that wasn’t 
[hey think a lot of James for that.’ 
Really,’ ‘T’ve so many 
n to look after that I don’t seem 
time to admire my own husband.’ 


‘don’t 


says she, 


‘Why. Mary! says I; you 
him any more?’ 
‘Father!’ says she. ‘What a ques- 


' 


I’m sure,’ 
nothing to dis- 


Of course I love him. 
‘ that 
my attention from James—except 
children.’ 
But Mary 

| =+ 


she, there’s 


never did get to come 


I feel for James,” the little 
n resumed. “When I said good-by 
him to-night at Smith’s Station, I felt 
ful sorry for him. He takes it al- 
hard. I tell you; and he'll find 
lonely at Five Roads—without Mary. 
he’ll have to do the best he can— 
while, anyhow. His sister’s com- 
¢ out to take of the children; 
’s a good soul, too, and admires James 
distraction; but she’s only his sister, 


sorry 


ghty 
But 


care 


see, after all, and she won’t be quite 

as Mary. 

“* Tames,’ says I, ‘I’m sorry for you.’ 

“*God knows it’s hard!’ says he. 
‘You'll miss her,’ says I; ‘it won’t 





the same to him 


the same to you out here—without 
Mary. But you’re in good health, thank 
God! says I; ‘and you have your work 
do as usual, and your sister’s on 


the way.’ 
‘* She’s only my sister,’ says he; ‘ she’ll 
t be the same to me—as Mary was.’ 
‘You see,” the little man proceeded, 
“ Mary out all at once. Twelve 
vears of Five Roads and the sixth baby 
ere simply too much. James says he 
lidn’t the breakdown coming, or 
mething might have been done; it took 
iim by surprise—he’d been busy, you see, 


gave 


see 


’ 
} and he was used to the way things went 
and she was never the one to com- 
plain, and he didn’t just notice anything 
it of the When the breakdown 
came last week he telegraphed down to 
Toronto for me, and told me I might as 
well come prepared to do the only thing 
that could be done. So I made all the 
arrangements, and got to Five Roads 


way. 
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with them day before yesterday; but I 
was too late for any comfort—Mary was 
James was in 
an awful bad way; he blamed himself so 
much—said that if he had only known, 
it wouldn’t have occurred; if he hadn’t 
been so busy with the work, or if he’d 
only been the kind to take notice, or if 
Mary had only said something. James 
says that it would have been a hard job 
to get Mary to go away, anyhow; prob- 
ably things would have been the same 
even if he had noticed the change in 
Mary. They settled all that, James told 
me last night, about five years ago, in 
the fall, just before Thomas was born— 
Ella—James junior, perhaps: I for- 
get; but, anyhow, it was the fall before 
the third baby came, and Mary had an 
idea of coming home for the winter, but 
changed her mind. 

“i Mary was run down and 
despondent, and James was almighty 
worried about her. 

“¢ Mary,’ says he, ‘you don’t like it 
out here very much.’ 

“<¢T like you,’ says she. 


too far gone to know me. 


no, 





seems 


“¢T know you do,’ says he; ‘ you prove 
it every day, God knows! But you need 
a change, my dear; you must go home.’ 

“¢T’d like to go home to mother for 
a while,’ says she. ‘I won’t deny me 
ion’t like to tell you, but I must. The 
prairie gets on my nerves—and frightens 
me, and gives me gloomy thoughts. I 
think a little visit} with mother would 
do me quite a lot of good.’ 

“¢Then you pack up and go,’ says he. 
‘* But,’ says she, ‘the Board wouldn’t 
pay my expenses.’ 

“¢Took over the accounts,’ says he, 
‘and I’m sure you'll find enough for that.’ 

““ No,’ says she; ‘there’s not enough. 
There’s not enough, now; and, James,’ 
says she, ‘ I’ve found out something else.’ 

“What have you found out? says he. 

“¢That there never will be enough— 
that I never can go home!’ 

“This hurt James a good deal; but he 
eouldn’t talk about it any just 
then, because he’d just heard of a sick 
child, out toward Forty Mile, and had 
to go, for they said the child had been 
sick a long time without it being general- 
ly known. It turned out a pitiful case, 
too. James wrote about it to the church 
papers, some time afterward; and I sup- 


more 
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pose that more sermons have been preach- 
ed about James and that sick child, and 
the rain and the twenty-mile tramp and 
the lame horse, than about anything else 
James ever did. The horse was a little 
lame that day, you see, and James thought 
he’d spare the poor beast and walk, even 
if it was raining; and so he set out afoot 
on that ten-mile tramp over the prairie, 
and didn’t get back till late at night. 
It seems that the child was in a bad 
way when he got there. It was only a 
foreigner, with ignorant parents, 
who didn’t know how to look after her, 
according to our notion’, though I guess 
they loved her a good deal; and somehow 
she’d managed to catch on fire from a 


poor, 


smudge, and got fearfully burned, all 
over one arm and all up one side. They 
didn’t know auite what to do when it 


happened; but some one said that axle- 
grease was good for burns, so they used 
axle-grease, and bandaged the little girl’s 
arm to her side. When James got there 
—this was long after the accident—she 
was an awful thing to look at, and suf- 
fering, too; and the wound had begun 
to heal, and her arm was growing fast 
to her side, so that when James got her 
home he had to cut it Anyhow, 
James wrapped her up in a shawl and 
a piece of oileloth and earried her ten 
miles in his own arms; but he says that 
it wasn’t anything to do—that he wasn’t 
even it—that he spent 
his time making up his mind to quit the 
mission field for Mary’s sake, and take 
up private practice in Toronto. 

“* Mary,’ 


lo« se, 


thinking about 


says he, when the child was 
put to bed and Mary had got his supper, 
‘you love me, don’t you? 

“* Yes,’ says she. 

“* As much as ever? 

‘*T never loved you more,’ says she, 
‘than when I saw you come out of the 
rain to-night, with that little child 
your big arms.’ 

“*T’m glad 
me for that.’ 

“You were Christlike,’ says she. ‘I 
never before—how much I could 


in 


, 


says he, ‘that you love 


knew 
love you.’ 
‘*You know,’ says he, ‘that I love 
vou?’ 
‘You have so often told me so!’ 
“*T’m going to prove it, Mary,’ says 
he, ‘in a way vou’ll not doubt. You 
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know what my work means to me? \ 
know that I have dreamed of doing 
since I was a boy—and that I hav: 


last come to do it more fully than 
had ever hoped? You know what ; 
work stands for—what it means to 
future of this province? You know wl 
my work means to these poor peop 
You understand that my work amo 


them—this daily round of self-sacrit 
and good deeds—is all my happiness 
my very life itself? 

“* Ves,’ says she; 
derstand.’ 


“ce 


‘of course—I 
I’m going to give it up, dear,’ sa 
he. ‘I’m going to give it up becaus 
love you. I’m going to give it all up 
for you.’ 

“¢ For me!” says she. 
“* My dear,’ says he, ‘ you have neith 
the strength nor the courage to go on.’ 

“*T have not? says she. 

“We'll go home,’ says he; ‘we'll g 
back home—for your sake.’ 

“ ¢ Tames,’ 
strange. 


says. she, 


‘this is ver 
Why do you talk this way’ 


What has put it into your head to giv 


up work? Give up your 
Is it because you are tired of it? Sure! 
it can’t be that. It must be because y: 
are thinking—of me. That is very ki 
of you, James—but mistaken. It mu 
be because I complained a little of lon 
liness. I’m sorry; forgive me—pleas 
don’t remember that against me. 
James,’ says she, ‘I cannot think of suc 
a thing. Give up your work—give 1 
your work! Isn’t it our work? Wh 
do you think I love you? Don’t you un 


your wor 


derstand that it is because of your work / 
—because you are Christlike in doing it ‘ 


I have never thought of you apart fro: 


your work—I could not think of yo 
apart from it. To-night, when yo 
brought in the little child, I thanked 


God that He had given me to you, and 
promised God that I would never con 


plain again. I did not love you 


Why, 


I 


the n 


as women do—I worshipped: I could not 


kiss you, I could not touch you, becaus 
I loved you so much. What am I to d 
if you go back to Toronto—to a 
plate and an office and a little blac! 
bag? Am I to go, too—and 
love you? I could not. 
go nor love you. 
would stay 


I could stay here 


here—and do some 


am I t 
I could neither 


brass 


I 


part of 
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THE HORSES 
the work that you had failed to do. I 
came to help you do it; and if you leave 
it I'll stay to do it with my own hands.’ 

“«F[ush!’ says James; ‘you are talk- 
ing wildly, Mary.’ 

‘You are the coward 
is not I.’ 

“ He kissed her then, and put his arms 
around her. ‘ My dear,’ says he, ‘do you 
really feel this way about it? 

“¢To you doubt it” says she. 

“¢ No,’ says he; ‘and I thank God that 
I have a noble like to 
tain me!’ 

“¢ And you'll not talk of going back? 
says she. 

‘You and I,’ says he, ‘ will stay and 
God’s work together.’ 


ts ‘it 


says she; 


wife you sus- 
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“And so,” the little man continued, 

7 they just stayed on at Five Roads.” 
The train rattled on—and the com- 


mon little person looked out of the win- 
dow again. I wondered what the preach- 
ers would have thought—what new moral 
they would have drawn—had they heard 
the whole story of the big missionary 
and the child and the lame horse. 

“ And said I, 
died ?” 

“No,” he replied ; “she didn’t die.” 
He leaned toward a little that 
he could whisper in my ear. “ She didn’t 
die,” said he; in the other part 
of the car—with the keepers I fetched 
from Toronto!” 


” 
s 
So, 


“vour daughter 


me 


sO 


_ she’s 


Indra 
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sea-valleys 


horses range, 


Up from the ocean-pastures 


That the foam-steeds 
The Storm God gather 
And drives them awa 


ravage and change, 
s his cloud-herd 
y at his will, 


The wild, white horses of Indra, 
That have stooped and have drunk their fill. 
He herds them up heaven’s steep hollow 


Aslope from the low 


sea-marge, 


And the sky is filled with their thunder 


And the terror of th 


eir charge 


Ts filled with the sweep of squadrons, 


of the 
that 


The shout 
And hoofs 


Ste 


strike 


The spark of the lev 
Beneath them their w 
Run raging with 


tangled 


ire, 
the skyway 


rm God’s 
from 
in fire. 


sea-brothers 
mane, 


hite 


To the call of the wild winds warring 


Through the serried 
But lo! the east it 
And clear and 


And green and peacefu 


in 
blue 


of the 
is dawning, 
is the sky, 

1 the sea-plain 


ranks rain. 


When the storm-herds have swept by. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


T a moment when Miriam had al- 
A most reconciled herself to the belief 
that the call for which she waited 
would never come, she discovered that 
Norrie Ford had returned, and that some 
of her expectations were fulfilled by find- 
ing him actually seated on her right 
at dinner. 

Miss Jarrott’s taste in table light was 
in the direction of candles tempered by 
deep-red shades. As no garish electricity 
was allowed to intrude itself into this 
soft glow, the result was that only old 
acquaintances among her guests got a 
satisfactory notion of each other’s fea- 
tures. It was with a certain sense of dis- 
covery that, by peering through the rose- 
colored twilight, Miriam discerned now 
a Jarrott or a Colfax, now an Endsleigh 
or a Pole—faces more or less well known 
to her which she had not had time to 
recognize during the few hurried min- 
utes in the drawing-room. 






It was the dinner of which Evie had 
said, in explaining her plan of campaign 
to Miriam, “ We must kill off the family 
first of all.” It was plain that she re- 
garded the duty as a bore; but she was 
too worldly-wise not to see that her bread 
cast upon the waters would return to her. 
Most of the Jarrotts were important; 
some were wealthy; and one—Mrs. Ends- 
leigh Jarrott—was a power in such mat- 
ters as assemblies and cotillions. The 
ladies Colfax were little less influential; 
and while the sphere of the Poles and 
Endsleighs was in the world of art, let- 
ters, and scholarship, rather than in that 
of fashion and finance, they had the un- 
contested status of good birth. To Evie 
they represented just so much in the way 
of her social assets, and she was quick 
in appraising them at their correct rela- 
tive values. Some would be good for a 
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dinner given in her honor, others for 
dance. The humblest could be count 
on for a theatre party or a “tea.” S| 
was skilful, too, in presenting her orpha: 
state with a touching vividness that e1 
listed their sympathies on behalf of 
“poor Jack’s,” or “poor Gertrude’s,” 
pretty little girl, according to the side 
of the house on which they recognized 
the relationship. 

With the confusion incidental to the 
arrival from South America, the set- 
tling into a new house, and the order- 
ing of new clothes, Miriam had had 
little of the old intimate intercourse 
with Evie during the six weeks since 
the latter’s return. It was with doubk 
pleasure, therefore, that Miriam _re- 
sponded one day to Evie’s invitation to 
“come and look at my things,” which 
meant an inspection of the frocks and 
hats that had just come home. They 
lay about now, in clouds like a soft sum- 
mer sunset, or in gay spots of feathers 
and flowers, on the bed and the sofa in 
Evie’s room, and filled all the chairs ex 
cept the one on which Miriam had retreat- 
ed into the farthest corner of the bay- 
window. Seated there, not quite in profile, 
against the light, her head turned and 
slightly inclined, in order to get a bet- 
ter view of Evie’s finery, her slender fig- 
ure possessed a sort of Vandyke grace, 
heightened rather than diminished by the 
long plumes and rich draperies of the 
month’s fashion. Evie flitted between 
closets, wardrobes, and drawers, prattling, 
while she worked, of that first event of 
her season, in which the family were to 
be “killed off.” She recited the names 
of those who would “simply have to be 
asked” and of those who could con- 
veniently be omitted. 

“And of course Popsey Wayne must 
come,” she observed in her practical lit- 
tle way. “I dare say he won’t want to, 
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poor dear, but it wouldn’t do if he didn’t. 
Only you, you dear thing, will have to go 
in with him—to pilot him and look after 
But ’m 
nice on your 


him when the dishes are passed. 
going to have some one 
other side, do you see{/—some one aw- 
fully nice. We shall have to ask a few 
people outside the family, just to give 
it relief, and save it from 
like Christmas.” 

“You'll have Billy, I suppose ?” 

Evie took the time to deposit a lace 
blouse in a drawer, as softly as a mother 
lays a sleeping babe to rest. 

“No, I sha’n’t ask Billy,” she said, 
while she was still stooping. 

“ Won’t he think that queer ?”’ 

“T hope so.” She turned from the 
and lifted a blue gossamer 
creation from the bed. Miriam smiled 
indulgently. 

“Why? What’s the matter? 
anything to punish him for?’ 

“T’ve nothing to punish him for; I’ve 
only got something I want to— bring 
home to him.” She paused in the middle 
of the room, with her blue burden held 
in her outstretched arms, somewhat like 
a baby at a christening. “I might as 
well tell you, Miriam, first as last. 
You’ve got to know it some time, though 
I don’t want it talked about just yet. 
I’ve broken my engagement to Billy.” 

“Broken your engagement! Why, I 
saw Billy myself this morning. I met 
He said he 


seemed par- 


looking 


drawer 


Have you 


him as I was coming over. 
here last night, 
ticularly cheerful.” 

“He doesn’t know it yet. 
it—by degrees.” 

“You’re doing it by—what?” Miriam 
rose and came toward her, stopping mid- 
way to lean on the foot-rail of the bed. 
“Evie darling, what do you mean?” 

Evie’s eyes brimmed suddenly, and her 
lip trembled. 


was and 


I’m doing 


“Tf you’re going to be cross about it—” 

“T’m not going to be cross about it, 
but I want you to tell me exactly what 
you’re doing.” 

“Well, I’m telling you. 
my engagement, and I want to let Billy 


T’ve broken 


know it in the kindest way. I don’t want 
to hurt his feelings. You wouldn’t like 
me to do that yourself. I’m 
bring him where he'll see 


as I do.” 


trying to 
things just 
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“And may I ask if you’re—getting 
him there?’ 


‘I shall get him there in time. [I’m 
doing lots of things to show him.” 

“Such as what?” 

“Such as not asking him to the din- 
ner, for one thing. He’ll know from that 
there’s something wrong. He'll make a 
fuss, and I shall be disagreeable. Lit- 
tle by little he'll dislike me— 
and then—” 

“And how long do you think it will 
take for that good work to be accom- 
plished ?” 

“T don’t see that that matters. 
pose I may take all the time I 
We're both young—” 

“ And have all your lives to give to it. 
Is that what you mean ?” 

“T don’t want to give all my life to 
it, because—I may as well tell you that, 
too, while I’m about it 
gaged to some one else.” 

“ Oh, Evie!” 

Miriam went back, like a person de- 
feated, to the chair from which she had 
just risen, while Evie buried herself in 
the depths of a closet, where she remained 
long enough, as she hoped, to let Miriam’s 
first astonishment subside. On coming 
out she assumed a virtuous tone. 

“You see now why I simply had to 
break with Billy. I couldn’t possibly 
keep the two things going together—as 
some girls would. 


get to 


I sup- 
need. 


-because I’m en- 


I’m one of those who 
do right, whatever happens. It’s 
hard for me—but if people would only 
be a litthe more sympathetic—” 

It was minutes before Miriam 
knew just what to say. Even when she 
began to speak she doubted her capacity 
for making herself understood. 

“Evie darling,” said, trying to 
speak as for a child’s comprehension, 
“this is a very serious matter. I don’t 
think you realize how serious it is. If 
you find you don’t love Billy well enough, 
of coursé you must ask him to release 
I should be sorry for that, but I 
shouldn’t blame you. But until you’ve 
done it can’t your word to 
any one.” 

“ Well, I must say, I never heard any- 
thing like that,” Evie declared, indig- 
nantly. “You do the strangest 
ideas, Miriam. Dear mamma used to say 


very 


some 


she 


you. 
you give 
have 


so, too. I try to defend you, but you 
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make it difficult for me, I must say. I 
never knew any one like you for making 
things more complicated than they need 
be. You talk of my asking Billy to re- 
lease me when I released myself long 
ago—in my own mind. That’s where I 
have to look. I must do things ac- 
cording to my conscience—and when 
that’s clear— 





” 


“Tt isn’t only a case of conscience, 
dear; it’s one of common sense. Con- 
science has a way of sometimes mistaking 
the issue, whereas common sense can gen- 
erally be trusted to be right.” 

“Of course, if you’re going to talk 
that way, Miriam, I don’t see what’s left 
for me to answer; but it doesn’t sound 
very reverent, I must say. I’m trying 
to look at things in the highest light, 
and it doesn’t strike me as the highest 
light to be unkind to Billy when I 
needn’t be. If you think I ought to 
treat him cruelly you must keep your 
opinion, but I know you'll excuse me if 
I keep mine.” 

She carried her head loftily as she bore 
another gown into the adjoining dark- 
ness, and Miriam waited patiently till 
she emerged again. 

“Does your other—I hardly know what 
to cal] him—does your other fiancé know 
about Billy ?” 

“ Why on earth should he? What good 
would that do? It will be all over—I 
mean about Billy—before I announce 
my second engagement; and as the one 
to Billy will never be announced at 
all, there’s no use in saying anything 
about it.” 

“ But suppose Billy himself finds out?” 

“ Billy won’t find out anything what- 
ever until I get ready to let him.” 

The finality of this retort reduced 
Miriam to silence. She allowed some 
minutes to pass before saying, with 
some hesitation: 

“T suppose you don’t mind my know- 
ing—who it is?” 

Evie was prepared for this question 
and answered it promptly. 

“T sha’n’t mind your knowing—by and 
by. I want you to meet him first. When 
you’ve once seen him, I know you'll be 
more just to me. Till then I’m willing 
to go on being—misunderstood.” 

During the three more weeks that in- 
tervened before the family dinner Miriam 





got no further light on Evie’s lo 

affairs. She purposely asked no questio 

through fear of seeming to force 1 

girl’s confidence, but she obtained sor 
relief from thinking that the rival suit 
could be no other than a certain you 
Graham, of whom she had heard mu 
from Evie during the previous year. H 
chances then had stood higher than Bil 
Merrow’s; and nothing was more possi! 
than a discovery on Evie’s part that s! 
liked him the better of the two. It w 
a situation that called for sympathy f. 
Billy, but not otherwise for grave an: 
iety, so that Miriam could wait quiet 


for further outpourings of Evie’s hear 


and give her mind to the mysteries i: 
cidental to the girl’s social presentati: 
to the world. 

Of the ceremonies attendant on this 
event, the “ killing off” of the family was 
the one Miriam dreaded most. It wa 
when she came within the periphery of 
this powerful, meritorious, well-to-do cir 
cle, representing whatever was most hon 
orable in New York, that she chiefly felt 
herself an alien. In the midst of so 
much that was classified, certified, and 
regular she was as obviously a foreign 
element as a fly in amber. She cam 
in as the ward of Philip Wayne, who 
himself was a newcomer and an intruder, 
since he entered merely as “ poor Ger 
trude’s second husband,” by a marriage 
which they all considered a mistake. 

With the desire to be as unobtrusive 
as possible, she dressed herself in black, 
without ornament of any kind, unaware 
of the fact that with her height of fig- 
ure, her grace of movement, she would bx 
more than ever conspicuous against the 
background of elaborate toilets, and 
brilliant jewels, which the family would 
produce for the occasion. As a mat 
ter of fact, there was a perceptible hush 
in the hum of talk as she made her 
entry into the drawing-room, ostensibly 
led by Philip Wayne, but really leading 
him. As she paused near the door, half 
timid, half bewildered, looking for her 
hostess, it did not help her to feel at eas: 
to see Mrs. Endsleigh Jarrott—a Rubens 
Marie de Medici in white satin and pear)s 
—raise her lorgnette and call on a tall 
young man who stood beside her to take 
a look. There was no time to distinguish 
anything further before Miss Jarrott 
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THE 


led up, with mincing graciousness, 
SI ake hands. 
‘How do you do! How do you do! 


So glad you’ve come. I think you must 
ne arly every one he re, So I needn’t 
any I hardly ever intro- 
e. It’s funny, isn’t it? They say it’s 
English custom not to introduce, but 


luce one. 


| n’t do it, just by nature. I wonder 
I shouldn’t 2—but I never do—or al- 
never. So if you don’t happen to 


vour neighbors at table just speak. 


vas Evie who arranged where every 
vas to sit. J don’t know. They say 


t’s English, too—just to speak. I 
eVE it’s quite a recognized thing 
London to ‘Is this your bread 
r mine?’ and then you know each other. 


say, 


Isn’t it funny? Now I think we’re 
here. Will you take in Miriam, 
Wayne?” 

\ hasty embrace from Evie—an an- 


gelie vision in white—was followed by a 
words of greeting from Charles Con- 
iest, after which Miriam saw Miss Jar- 
rott take the arm of Bishop Endsleigh, 
| the procession began to move. 
At table Miriam was glad of the dim, 
se-colored light. It offered her a se- 
into which she could withdraw, 
tendering her services to the helpless blind 
an beside her, and repeating for his 
benefit the names of their fellow guests. 


ision 


She began with Bishop Endsleigh, who 
as on Miss Jarrott’s right. Then 
came Mrs. Stephen Colfax; after her 
Mr. Endsleigh Jarrott, who had on 
his right Mrs. Reginald Pole. Mrs. 
Pole’s neighbor was Charles Conquest, 
hom she shared with Mrs. Rodney 
Wrenn. Now and then Wayne him- 


elf would give proof of that increased 
acuteness in his hearing of which he had 
spoken more than once since his blind- 
ness had become total. “ Colfax Yorke 
is here,” he observed at one time. “I 
hear his voice. He’s sitting on our side 
of the table.” “Mrs. Endsleigh Jarrott 
is next but one to you,” he said at another 
time. “ She’s airing her plans for the re- 
construction of New York society.” 

So for a while they kept one another 
in small talk, affecting the same sort of 
vivacity that obtained around them. It 
was not till dinner was half over that he 
asked in an undertone: 

“Who is your neighbor?” 
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‘I don’t know,” she managed to whis- 
per back. “ He’s so taken up with Mrs. 
Endsleigh Jarrott that he hasn’t looked 
I don’t think he’s any mem- 
ber of the family.” 

“He must be,” 
know his voice. 


this way. 


Wayne replied. “I 
I have some association 
with it, but just what I can’t remember.” 

Miriam herself listened to 
speak, catching only an 


him 
word 


hear 
irrelevant 
or two. 

“He sounds English,” she said then. 

“ No, he isn’t English. That’s not 
association. It’s curious the 
acts. Since I since my 
failed—my 


my 
mind 
sight 


brings 


how 
became 
memory instinctively 


me voices instead of faces, when I want 


to recall anything. Aren’t you going to 
You’ve got the formula: 
‘Is this your bread or mine?’ ” 
“It’s very convenient, but I don’t think 
I shall use it.” 
“He'd like 


him say to 


speak to him? 


you to, I know. I heard 
Mrs. Endsleigh Jarrott as 
we came in—while Queenie Jarrott was 
that the most strik- 
ingly beautiful woman he had ever seen 
in his life. How’s that for a compliment 
from a perfect strans 


talking you were 


wor?” 
‘T certainly sha’n’t speak to him now. 
A man who could say that to Mrs. Ends- 
leigh, after having must be 
wofully wanting in tact 
Mary Pole on Wayne’s right claimed 


seen her, 


” 


his attention and Miriam was left her 
own mistress. Almost at once her at- 
tention was arrested by hearing Mrs. 


Endsleigh Jarrott saying in that appeal- 
ing voice which she counted as the secret 
of her success with men: 

“Now do give me your frank opinion, 
Mr. Strange. You don’t know how much 
I should like it. It’s far from my idea 
that we should slavishly copy London. 
You that, don’t you? We've an 
entirely different stock of materials to 
work with. But I’m firmly convinced 
that by working on the London model we 
should make society far more general, far 
more representative, and far 
more interesting! Now, you 
think? Do give me your frank opinion.” 

Mr. Strange! Her own name was suf- 
ficiently uncommon to cause Miriam to 
glance 


know 


oh, far— 
what do 


sidewise, in fugitive 
His face 


was turned from her as he bent toward 


her rapid, 
way, at the person who bore it. 
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Mrs. Jarrott, but again she heard his 
voice, and this time more distinctly. 

“T’m afraid my opinion wouldn’t be of 
much value. Nevertheless, I know you 
must be right.” 

“ Now I’m disappointed in you,” Mrs. 
Jarrott said, with pretty reproachfulness. 
“You’re not taking me seriously. Oh, I 
see, I see. You’re just an ordinary man, 
after all; when I thought for a minute 
you might be—well, a little different. Do 
take some of that asparagus,” she added 
in another tone. “It’s simply delicious.” 

It was while he was helping himself 
that Miriam got the first clear view 
of his face, half turned as it was 
toward her. He seemed aware that 
she was observing him, for during 
the space of some seconds he held the 
silver implements idle in his hands, 
while he lifted his eyes to meet hers. 
The look they exchanged was significant 
and long, and yet she was never quite 
sure that she recognized him then. For 
the minute she was only conscious of a 
sudden, inward shock, to which she was 
unable to ascribe a cause. Something 
had happened, though she knew not what. 
Having in the course of a few minutes 
regained her self-control, she could only 
suppose that it was a repetition of that 
unreasoning panic which had now and 
then brought her to the verge of faint- 
ing, when by chance, in London, Paris, 
or New York, she caught a glimpse of 
some tall figure that carried her imagina- 
tion back to the cabin in the Adiron- 
dacks. She had always thought that he 
might appear in some crowd and take 
her by surprise. She had never expected 
to find him in a gathering that could be 
called social. Still less had she looked 
to meet him like this, with Philip Wayne, 
who had sentenced him to death, not three 
feet away. The mere idea was pre- 
posterous. And yet— 

She glanced at him again. He was 
listening attentively, while Mrs. Ends- 
leigh Jarrott’s voice ran on. 

Miriam herself made an effort to 
seem to be doing something that would 
enable her to sit unnoticed. She was 
glad that Wayne was engaged by Mary 
Pole, so that he could no longer listen 
to the voice that wakened his _ recol- 
lections. She looked again at the tall, 
carefully dressed man beside her, so dif- 
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ferent in all his externals from anyth 
she imagined Norrie Ford could ever 
come. Norrie Ford was an outlaw a 
this was a man of the world. She 
herself being reassured—and yet dis 
pointed. Her first feeling of faintn: 
passed away, enabling her to face 
situation with greater calm. Under coy 
of the energetic animation characteris: 
of every American dinner-party at whi 
the guests are intimate, she had leis: 
to think over the one or two hints t! 
were significant. Now and then a remar 
was addressed to her across the table, ¢ 
which she managed to return a re] 
sufficiently ap: to give her the appearan: 
of being in touch with what was going 
on around her; but in reality she vw 
taking in the fact, with the spirit 
rather than the mind, that Norrie Ford 
had returned. 

She never understood just how a 
when that assurance came to her. It 
was certainly not by actual recogniti: 
of his features, as it was not by putting 
together the few data that came und 
her observation. Thinking it over 
after-years, she could only say that s! 
“just found herself knowing it.” He 
was there—beside her. Of that she ha 
no longer a doubt. 

The main fact being accepted, hi 
outer faculties could respond to the cal 
that a dinner-party makes on its least 
important member. When the con7ers: 
tion at her end of the table became: gen 
eral she took her part, and later engaged 
in a three-cornered discussion wit! 
Wayne and Mary Pole on the subject 
of an endowed theatre; but all the whil 
her subconscious mind was struggling 
for a theory to account for Norrie Ford’s 
presence in that particular room and i: 
that unexpected company. Had she r 
called what she had said to him eight 
vears ago as to the Argentine, and th 
“very good firm to work for,” she would 
have had an easy clue, but that had passed 
from her mind almost with the utterance: 
—certainly with his departure. He had 
gone out into the world, leaving no mor 
trace behind him than the bird that has 
flown southward. Not once during tl: 
intervening years did the thought cross 
her mind that words which she had 
spoken nearly at haphazard could hav 
acted as a guide to him, while still less 





THE 


‘d she dream that they could have led 
into the very seat beside her which 
as occupying now. 

he was there, and for the 

ent she could dispense with the know]l- 

of the adventures that had brought 
Ile was there, and that was the 
of his coming in itself. He had 
his way through all difficulties to 

Siegfried Brun- 
over the mountains and through 

fire. He had found the means—both 

neans and the daring—to enter and 


vertheless, 


her—as came to 


» himself accepted in her own world, 
wn circle, her own family—in so 
she had a family—and to 
iself at her side. 


r as 


seat 


In the drawing-room he was introduced 
her. Miss Jarrott led him up and 
le the presentation. 
“ Miss 
1 


want to know 


isn’t 


Strange, I 
Mr. Strange. Now that funny? 
You think how many times I’ve 
ught how interesting it would be to 
you two meet. It’s so unusual to have 
e same name, especially when it’s such 
strange name as There, that’s 
I simply can’t help making it. 
My brother says I inherited all the sense 
humor in the family. I don’t know 
hy I do it, but I always see a joke. 
Can you tell me why I do it?” 
Neither Strange nor Miriam knew 
hat replies they made, but a conversa- 


vi yu 


can’t 


yours. 
pun. 


tion of some sort went on for a minute 
two, after which Miss Jarrott whisked 
him away to present him to some one 
else. When he had gone Miriam was 
left with a feeling of spiritual chill. 
While it was impossible to betray a pre- 
vious acquaintance before Miss Jarrott, 
there had been nothing whatever in his 
bearing to respond to the recognition in 
hers. There was something that might 
have been conveyed from mind to mind 
ithout risk, and he had not used the op- 
portunity. In so far as he addressed her 
at all it had been through Miss Jarrott, 
and he had looked around her and over 
her rather than directly into her eyes. 
She hoped he would find an occasion 
or passing again in her direction. If 
she could have only a word with him, it 
might help to make the situation intelli- 
gible. But he did not return, and pres- 
ently she noticed, in looking about the 


‘ 
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room, that he had disappeared. She 
was eager to be gone. Only in solitude 
could control of the surging 
thoughts, the bewildering suggestions, the 


.» Loo, 


she get 
contradictory suppositions that crowded 


in on her. She saw how useless it was 
to try to build a theory without at least 
one positive fact to go on. 


It was just as they were departing that 


her opportunity to ask a question came. 
They had said their good-nights to Miss 
Jarrott and were in the hall, waiting for 


the footman to call their carriage, when 
Evie, whom they had not wanted to dis- 
turb, fluttering after them. 
was flushed but radiant, and flung herself 
into Miriam’s arms. 

“You dear thing! I haven’t had time 
to say a word to you or Popsey Wayne 
the entire evening. But you'll excuse 
me, won’t you? I’ve had to be civil to 
them all, do yeu see? and do them up 
well. I knew you wouldn’t mind. I 
wanted you to have a good time, but I’m 
afraid you haven’t.” 

“ Oh Miriam 
herself from the 
been wonderful 


came She 


yes,” said, disengaging 
girl’s embrace. “ It’s 
it really has. But, Evie 
dear,” she whispered, drawing her away 
from the group of ladies stood 
cloaked and hooded, also waiting for 
their carriages, “ tell me—who is that Mr. 
Strange, who sat next to me?” 


who 


Evie’s eyes went heavenward, and she 
took on a look of rapture. 

“T hope you liked him.” 

“JT didn’t have much 
But why do you hope it?” 

“ Because— 


chance to see. 
don’t you see?—Oh, surely 


you must see—because—he’s the one.” 


CHAPTER 
NLIGHTEN MENT 
the carriage while 
homeward. During the five or ten 
minutes Evie had _ spoken 
Miriam, had been sitting still and 
right in the darkness, making no 
ther attempt to through 
this succession of bewilderments from 
sheer inability to contend against them. 
For the time being, at any rate, the 
struggle was too much for her. She was 
fighting with herself, with her own wild 
inward cries of protest, anger, jealousy, 


XV 
came to her in 
she was driving 
since she, 
up- 
fur- 


see 


reason 


and self-pity, trying to distinguish each 
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from the others and to silence it by ap- 
peal to her years of romantic folly, when 
suddenly Wayne spoke, in the cheery tone 
of a man who has unexpectedly passed a 
pleasant evening. 

“T had a nice long chat with the Great 
Unknown, who was sitting beside you, 
when the ladies left the dining-room. 
Who do you think he is?” 

After the shocks of the last two hours, 
she was prepared to hear Wayne tell her, 
in an offhand way, that it was Norrie 
Ford. Nevertheless, she summoned what 
was left of her stunned faculties and did 
her best to speak carefully. 

“T heard them call him Mr. Strange—” 

“ Odd that was, wasn’t it? But it isn’t 
such a very uncommon name. I’ve met 
other Stranges—” 

“Oh yes. So have I.” 

“ Well, who do you think he is? Why, 
he’s Stephens & Jarrott’ new man in 
New York. He’s taken Jenkins’s place. 
You remember Jenkins, don’t you? That 
litthe man with a lisp. I had a nice long 
chat with him—Strange, I mean. He 
tells me he’s a New-Yorker by birth, but 
that he went out to the Argentine after 
his father failed in business. Well, he 
won’t fail in business, J bet a penny. 
He’s tremendously enthusiastic over the 
Argentine, too. Showed he had his head 
put on the right way when he went there. 
Wonderful country—the United States of 
South America some people eall it. We’re 
missing our opportunities down there. 
Great volume of trade flowing to Eu- 
rope, of which we had almost the mo- 
nopoly at one time. I had a nice long 
chat with him.” 

Her tired emotions received a new sur- 
prise as Wayne’s words directed her 
thoughts to the morning when she had 
made to Ford the first suggestion of the 
Argentine. She had not precisely for- 
gotten it; she had only thought it of too 
little importance to dwell on. She re- 
membered that she had considered the 
idea practical till she had expressed it, 
but that his opposition had seemed to 
turn it into the impossible. She had 
never supposed that he might have acted 
on it—not any more than she had ex- 
pected him to retain her father’s name 
once he had reached a place of safety. 

“Queenie Jarrott tells me,” Wayne 
meandered on, “that her brother thinks 


very highly of this young man. It seem 
that his business abilities are quite r 
markable, and they fancy he looks li! 
Henry—the eldest of the boys who di 
It’s extraordinary how his voice remin 
me of some one—I don’t know who. | 
might be— But then again—” 

With the data Wayne had given h« 
she worked out the main lines of the ston 
during the night; but it was not unti 
she had done so that its full significance: 
appeared to her. Having grasped that 
she could scarcely wait for daylight i: 
order to go to Evie, and yet when morn 
ing catmme she abandoned that course as 
impolitic. Reflection showed her that her 
struggle must be less with Evie than with 
Ford, while she judged that he himself 
would lose no time in putting the battk 
in array. He must see as plainly as sh 
did that she stood like an army across 
his path, and that he must either retreat 
before her or show fight. She believed 
he would do the latter and do it soon. 
She thought it probable that he would 
appear that very day, and that her wisest 
plan was to await his opening attack. 
The necessity, so unexpectedly laid upon 
her, of defending the right, deflected her 
mind from dwelling too bitterly on her 
own disillusioning. 

It was half past four when he was 
announced. His frock-coat attire seem- 
ed to her, as he crossed the 
oddly civilized and correct after her 
recollections of him. Notwithstanding 
her dread of the opening minutes, th 
meeting passed off according to the fixed 
procedure of the drawing-room. It was 
a relief to both to find that the acts of 
shaking hands and sitting down had been 
accomplished with matter-of-course for- 
mality. With the familiar support of 
afternoon-eall conventions, difficult topics 
could be treated at greater ease. 

“Vm very glad to find you at home,” 
he began, feeling it to be a safe opening. 
“T was almost afraid—” 

“T stayed in on purpose,” she said, 
frankly. “I thought you might come.” 

“T wasn’t sure whether or not you 
knew me last night—” 

“T didn’t at first. I really hadn’t 
noticed you, though I remembered after- 
ward that you were standing with Mrs. 
Endsleigh Jarrott when Mr. Wayne and 


room, 
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I wonder now if 





I came into the room. 
vou recognized me?” 

” «Qh, rather! I knew you were going 
to be there. I’ve been in New York 
ir month.” 

“Then you might have come to see 
me sooner.” 

“ Well, you see—” 

He paused and colored, trying to cover 
up his embarrassment with a smile. She 
allowed her eyes to express interrogation, 
not knowing that her frank gaze discon- 
certed him. She herself went back so 
eagerly to the days when he was the 
‘ugitive, Norrie Ford, and she the name- 
less girl who was helping him, that she 
could not divine his humiliation at being 
obliged to drop his mask. Since becom- 
ing engaged to Evie Colfax and return- 
ing to New York, he perceived more 
clearly than ever before that his true part 

n the world was that of the respectable, 
successful man of business which he play- 
ed so skilfully. It cost him an effort she 
could have no reason to suspect, to be face 
to face with the one person in the world 
who knew him as something else. 

“You see,” he began again, “I had to 
consider a good many things—naturally. 
It wouldn’t have done to give any one an 
idea that we had met before.” 

“No, of course not. But last night 
you might have 

“Last night I had to follow the same 
tactics. I can’t afford to run risks. It’s 
rather painful, it’s even a bit humil- 
iating—” 

“T can imagine that, especially here 
in New York. In out-of-the-way places 
it must be different. There it doesn’t 
matter. But to be among the very peo- 
ple who—” 

“You think that there it does matter. 
I had to consider that. I had to make 
it plain to myself that there was nothing 
dishonorable in imposing on people who 
had foreed me into a false position. I] 
don’t say it’s pleasant—” 

“Oh, I know it can’t be pleasant. I 
only wondered a little, as I saw you last 
night, why you let yourself be placed in a 
position that made it necessary.” 

“T should have wondered at that my- 
self a year ago. I certainly never had 
any intention of doing it. It’s almost 
as much a surprise to me to be here 
as it is to you to see me. I sup- 
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pose you thought I would never turn 
up again.” 

“ No, I didn’t think that. On the con- 
trary, | thought you would turn up—only 
not just here.” 

It struck him that she was emphasizing 
that point for a purpose—to bring him 
to another point still. He took a few 
seconds to reflect before deciding that he 
would follow her lead without further 
hanging back. 

“T shouldn’t have returned to New 
York if I hadn’t become engaged to Miss 
Colfax. You know about that, don’t 
you’ I think she meant to tell you.” 

She inclined her head assentingly, with- 
out words. He noticed her dark eyes 
resting on him with a kind of pity. He 
had cherished a faint hope—the very 
faintest—that she might welcome what 
he had just said sympathetically. In 
the few minutes during which she re- 
mained silent that hope died. 

“T suppose,” she said, gently, “that 
you became engaged to Evie before know- 
ing who she was?” 

‘I fell in love with her before know- 
ing who she was. I’m afraid that when 
I actually asked her to marry me I had 
heard all there was to learn.” 

“Then why did you do it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a 
movement acquired by long residence 
among Latins. His smile conveyed the 
impossibility of explaining himself in 
a sentence. 

“T’ll tell you all about it, if you’d like 
to hear.” 

“T should like it very much. Remem- 
ber, I know nothing of what happened 
after—after-——” 

He noticed a shade of confusion in 
her manner and hastened to begin his 
narrative. 

Somewhat to her surprise, he sketched 
his facts in lightly, but dwelt strongly on 
the mental and moral necessities his sit- 
uation forced on him. He related with 
some detail the formation of his creed 
of conduct in the dawn on Lake Cham- 
plain, and showed her that according to 
its tenets he was permitted a kind of 
action that in other men might be repre- 
hensible. He came to the story of Evie 
last of all, and allowed her to see how 
dominating a part Fate, or Predestina- 
tion, had played in evolving it. 
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“So you see,” he ended, “it was too 
late then to do anything—but yield.” 

“ Or withdraw,” she added, softly. 

He stared at her a moment, his body 
bent slightly forward, his elbows resting 
on the arms of his chair. As a matter 
of fact, he was thinking less of her words 
than of her beauty—so much nobler in 
type than he remembered it. 

“Yes,” he returned, quietly, “I can 
see that it would strike you in that way. 
So it did me—at first. But I had to look 
at the subject all round 

“T don’t need to do that.” 

He stared at her again. There was 
a decision in her words which he found 
hard to reconcile with the pity in her 
eyes, and the gentle softness of her smile. 

“You mean that you don’t want to 
take my—necessities—into consideration.” 

‘I mean that when I see the one 
thing right to do, I don’t have to look 
any further.” 

“The one thing right to do—for you? 
—or for me?” 

“'There’s no reason why I should in- 
tervene at all. I look to you to save me 
from the necessity.” 

He hesitated a minute before decid- 
ing whether to hedge or to meet her 
square ly. 

“By giving up Evie and—clearing 
out,” he said, with a perceptible hint 
of defiance. 

“T shouldn’t lay stress on your—clear- 
ing out.” 

“But you would on my giving up 
Evie?” 

“Don’t you see,” she began in an ex- 
planatory tone, “I, in my own person, 
have nothing to do with it? It isn’t 
for me to say this should be done or that. 
You can’t imagine how hard it is for 
me to say anything at all; and if I speak, 
it isn’t as myself—it’s as the voice of a 
situation. You must understand as well 
as I do what that situation imposes.” 

“But I don’t intend that a situation 
shall impose anything—on me. I mean 
to act as master—” 

“But I’m neither so independent or 
so strong—nor is Evie. You don’t con- 
sider her.” 

“T don’t have to consider any one. 
When I make Evie happy I do all that 
can be asked of me.” 

“No, you would be called on to keep 








her happy. And she couldn’t rema 
happy if she were married to you. | 
isn’t possible. She couldn’t live wi 
you any more than—than a hummin 
bird could live with a hawk.” 

They both smiled, rather nervously. 

“But I’m not a hawk,” he insist 
“Vm much more a humming-bird th 
you imagine. You think me some sort 
creature of prey because you believ 
that I did—what I was accused of—” 

The circumstances seemed so far 


from him now, so incongruous with what 
he had become, that he reverted to ther 
with difficulty. 

“T don’t attach any importance t 
that,” she said, with a tranquillity tha 
startled him. “I suppose I ought to, but 
I never have. If you killed your uncle, 
it seems to me—very natural. He pr 





voked you. He deserved it. My father 


would have done it, certainly.” 
gut I didn’t, you see. That puts 
another color on the case.” 

“Tt doesn’t for me. And it doesn’t as it 
affects Evie. Whether you’re innocent or 
guilty—and I don’t say I believe you 
to be guilty—I’ve never thought much 
about it—but whether you’re guilty or 
not, your life is the kind of tragedy Evie 
couldn’t share. It would kill her.” 

“Tt wouldn’t kill her, if she didn’t 
know anything about it.” 

“ But she would know. You can’t keep 
that sort of thing from a wife. She 
wouldn’t be married-to you a year before 
she had discovered that you were—a—-” 

“An escaped convict. Why not say 

it ?” 
‘I was not going to say it. But at 
least she would know that you were a 
man who was pretending to be—some- 
thing that he wasn’t.” 

“You mean an impostor. Well, I’ve 
already explained to you that I’m an im- 
postor only because Society itself has 
made me one. I’m not to blame—” 

“T quite see the force of that. But 
Evie wouldn’t. Don’t you understand ? 
That’s my point. She would only see the 
horror of it, and she would be over- 
whelmed. It wouldn’t matter to her that 
you could bring forward arguments in 
your own defence. She wouldn’t be ca- 
pable of understanding them. You must 
see for yourself that mentally — and 
spiritually—just as bodily—she’s as fragile 


“ 
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as a butterfly. She couldn’t withstand a 
storm. She’d be crushed by it.” 

“JT don’t think you do her justice. If 
discover —I1 mean, if the 

st were to come to the worst—well, 

1 can see how it’s with 

f You’ve known from the beginning 

there is to know—and yet—” 

“T’m different.” 

She meant the brief statement to di- 
vert his attention from herself, but she 
perceived that it aroused a flash of self- 
consciousness in both. While she could 
hear herself saying inwardly, “I'd rather 
go on waiting for him — uselessly,” he 
was listening to a silvery voice, as it 
lisped the words, “Dear mamma _ used 
to think she was in love with some one 

didn’t know anything about.” Each 

erted to the memory of the lakeside 

e in which he had said, “ My life 
belong to you... a thing for you 
and 
that the other was doing so. 

All at herself as 
fancied he must see her—a woman claim- 
ing the fulfilment of an old promise, the 
payment of a long-standing debt. He 

ist think she was making Evie a pre- 
text in her fight for her own hand. His 

if it was a vow—had been the germ 
of so much romance in her mind that 
she ascribed it to a place in the fore- 
ground of his. In all 
he would understand a her 
part that he should make it good. Very 
well, then ; if he could do her such in- 
justice, he must do it. She could not 
permit the fear of it to inspire her with 
oral cowardice, or deter her from doing 
what was right. 

Nevertheless, it helped her to control 
her agitation to rise and ring for tea. 
She 


she were to 


been your- 


to dispose of . each was aware 


once she saw she 


she was saving 


demand on 


felt the need of some commonplace 
action to assure herself and him that 
ow, at last, she was outside the realm 
of the romantic. He rose as she did, to 
forestall her at the bell; and as the serv- 
ant entered with the tray, they moved 
together into the embrasure of the wide 
Down below, the autumn 
colors were fading, while leaves, golden- 
vellow or blood-red, were being swirled 
along the ground. 

“T had to do things out there ”’—his 
od was meant to indicate the direction 
of South America—* 


hay-window. 


in a somewhat high- 
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handed manner, and I’ve acquired the 
habit of it. If I’d stuck at difficulties 
I shouldn’t have got anywhere.” 

She looked at 
ask the 


him inquiringly, as 


though to purport of the ob- 
servation. 

“You must see that I’m 
put this thing through—on 
count as 
her to 


oblige d to 
Evi *s 
After getting 
can’t 


ac- 
much as mine. 
for me, I 
now, whatever happ gg 

“She wouldn’t 
She’d get over it. 
she 7? 

‘She shall not over it, if I can 
help it. How can you ask me to let her?” 

“Only on the ground that you love 
her well enough.” 

“ Would you call that love?” 

“In view of all the circumstances, it 
would be my idea of it.” 

“Then, it wouldn’t be mine. The 
only love I understand is the love that 
fights for its the face of 
all opposition.” 


care desert her 
while. 


not, but 


suffer—after a 
You 


might 


get 


object, in 


She looked at him a minute with what 
she tried to make a smile, but which 
became no more than a quivering of the 
lips and lashes. 

“T hope you won’t fight,” she said, 
in a tone of appeal; “because it would 
have to be with me. If anything could 
break my heart, that would.” 

She knew how near to self-betrayal she 
had gone, but in 
reckless of the danger. 


her eagerness shx was 
“Tlow do you know it wouldn’t break 
too?” he asked, 
that searched her eyes. “ 
times in life 
fight—and_ let 


with a 
But 
have just to 
hearts be 


mine, scrutiny 
there are 
when 


their 


men 
broken. 


In becoming responsible for Evie’s hap- 


I’ve 
[ can’t withdraw 
“But that’s 
stand her—” 
7 Possibly: 
stand myself.” 
“Tea the maid said, 
coming forward to where they talked in 
undertones. At the minute there 
was a shuffling at the door and Wayn 
entered from his drive. Ford would have 
gone forward to help him, but she put out 
her hand and stopped him. 
“He likes to find 


she whispered. 


piness, given a pledge from which 


” 


where you don’t under- 


but it’s where I under- 


is served, miss,” 


same 


his way himself,” 
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— They tell me there’s tea in here,” 
Wayne said, cheerily, from the doorway. 
Miriam re- 
tone as she could 


Mr. Strange, 


“ There’s more than tea,” 


plied in as bright a 
“ There’s 
you met last night.” 
“ Ah, that’s good.” 
toward the 
Glad to see 
One 
ginning to nip.” 
Ford took the extended hand, and, with- 
out seeming to do so, adroitly piloted the 


blind 


assume. whom 
Wayne groped his 
“Tlow do you 
It’s windy 
winter 


way voices. 
do! 


out of doors. 


you. 
feels the 


be- 


man to a seat as they moved, all 
three, to the tea table. 

For the minutes their talk 
turned on the common topies of the day. 
As during her 
quest a few 
that 


next ten 
with Con- 
weeks before, Miriam found 
the routine duties of 
as hostess steadied 
Ford aiding 
whieh he had 
his engagement to 


absent 


conversation 


acting 
With 


ways to 


again 
her nerves. 
the little 

accustomed 
Evie, hostility 
from their mutual relation, even 
opposition That at 
he r; and 
handed him the bread 
and butter or a plate of cakes to pass 
to Wayne, their could meet in a 
glanee of comprehension. 


her in 
be come since 
was 

though remained. 

least 


and 


was a comfort to now 


then, as she 


eyes 


Wayne was still enjoying his tea, when 
Ford turned to 
change of tone. 

“I’m glad in, sir, while I 
was still here, because there’s something 
I particularly want to tell you.” 

He did not Miriam, but he 
could feel the way in which she sat up- 
right and aghast. Wayne turned his 
sightless hidden by large colored 
glasses, toward the speaker, and nodded. 

“ Yes?” he said, interrogatively. 

“T would have told you before, only 
that Miss and Miss Colfax 
thought I had better wait till every one 
got settled. In any case, Mr. Jarrott made 
it a condition before I left Buenos Ayres 
that it shouldn’t go outside the family 
till Miss Colfax had had her social win- 
ter in New York.” 


Wayne *s face g2Tew 


him with an abrupt 


you came 


look at 


eyes, 


Jarrott 


grave, but not un- 
sympathetic. 

‘T suppose I know what’s coming,” he 
said, quietly. 

“Tt’s the sort of thing that was bound 
to come sooner or later with Miss Col- 


fax.” 
of assurance. 


Ford smiled, speaking with an 
“What makes me un 
is that I should be the man to com: 
tell the news. If it 
knew better—” 

. You’ve probably heard that I’m 
Evie’s guardian,” Wayne interposed 
no control at all over what she does.’ 

“T understand that; but to me t! 
an authority above the legal one—or 
least on a level with it—and I should 
unhappy—we should both be unhap 
if we didn’t have your consent.” 

“Tt’s a matter — of 
Wayne said, after becoming 
“but IDve great confidence in Hen) 
Jarrott. Next to Evie herself, he’s 
person most concerned—in a certain 
I’m told he thinks well of you—” 

“He ought to know,” Ford broke 
confidently. “TWTve nothing to show 
the way of passports, except myself 
my work. I’ve been with him ever 
I went to South America, and 
been extremely kind to me. The 
certificate of character I ean offer 
one from him.” 

“That’s sufficient. We should be so 
to let Evie go—shouldn’t we, Miria 
She’s a sweet child and very much 
her dear mother. But, as you say, it 
bound to happen one day or another; a: 
we can only be glad that— I’m happ 
congratulate you, Mr. Strange. Y 
name, at any rate, is a familiar one. It 
that of an old boyhood’s friend of min 
who showed me the honor of placing t! 
young lady in my charge. We called h 
Harry. His full name was Herbert H 
rington, but he dropped the first. \ 
seem to have taken it up—it’s od 
isn’t it, Miriam?—and I take it as 
happy omen.” 

“Thank you.” Ford rose, and mad 
blind man understand that he was hold 
ing out his hand. “I shall be more sat 
isfied now for having told you.” 

Miriam accompanied him into the hal! 

“Oh, why did you do that?” she p1 
tested. “Don’t you that it on! 
makes things more complicated than th 
were already ?” 

“Tt’s my first move,” he 
with friendly bravado. 
make yours.” 

She gazed at him in puzzled distress, 
as the lift rose. 


Was any one 


serious cour 


hesitat 


see 


laughed, 
- Now you cal 
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“I’m coming again,” he said, with re- 
newed confidence. “I’ve a lot more 
ngs to say.” 
“ And I have only one,” she answered, 
ining back toward the drawing-room. 
“He’s a nice young fellow,” Wayne 
d. as he heard her enter. He had risen 
d felt his way into the bay-window, 
ere he stood looking outward as if he 
uld “T suppose it must be all 
rht, the Jarrotts are so enthu- 
istic. Poor little Evie! I hope she’ll 
happy. It’s extraordinary how his 
ce reminds me of- 
She stood still in the middle of the 
1m, waiting for him to continue. Noth- 
ng he could add would have surprised 
her now. But he said no more. 


see. 


since 


CHAPTER XVI 
HINKING that Ford might come 
again next afternoon, Miriam went 

t. On her return she found his card 

Vr. Herbert Strange. The same thing 
oceurred the next day, and the next, and 

on through the week. She was not 
afraid of seeing him. Now that the worst 

as known to her, she was sure of her 
mastery of herself, and of her capacity 
to meet anything. What she feared most 
as her sympathy for him, and the pos- 
sibility that in some unguarded moment 
pity he might wring concessions from 
her which she had no right to make. She 
yped, too, that time, even a few days’ 
time, would help him to work out the 
honorable course for himself. 

Her meetings with Evie were more 
inevitable, and required greater self- 
repression. She was so used to the part 

‘ elder sister, with whom all confidences 
ire discussed, that she found it difficult 
not to speak her heart out frankly. 

“T heard he had been to see you and 
Popsey Wayne, and told you,” Evie said, 
with her pretty nose just peeping above 
the bedeclothes, at midday, on a morning 
later in the week. 

It was the day after Evie’s first large 
dance, and she had been sleeping late. 
Miriam sat on the edge of the bed, 
smoothing stray golden tendrils off the 
flushed, happy little face. 

“He did Miriam admitted. 
“Mr. Wayne made no objections. I can’t 
say he was glad. You wouldn’t expect us 
to be that, dear, would you ?” 
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come,” 
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peep 
Sid 


isn’t 
that. 
way 


like him. It 
much to 
every which 


“T expect you to 
committing you to 
But seem 
about him.” 

“T’m not every which way about him. 
I can’t say that I’m any way at all. Yes, 
I do like him—after a fashion. If I 
make reserves, it’s because I’m not sure 
that I think him good enough for my 
little Evie.” 

“He’s a 
exclaimed, 


say 
you 


50-—Ss0 


great deal too good,” Evie 
rapturously. “Oh, Miriam, 
if you only knew how fond I am of him. 
I'd die for him—I truly believe I would— 
almost. Oh, it was so stupid last night 
without him! All these boys seem such 
pigeons beside him. I’m sorry now we’re 
not going to announce the engagement 
at once. I certainly sha’n’t change my 
mind—and it would be such fun to be 
able to say I was engaged before com- 
ing out.” 

“Twice before coming out.” 

“Oh, well, I only count it once, do 
you Billy’s such a goose. You 
should have seen him last night when 
I forgot two of my dances with him— 
on purpose. He’s really getting to dis- 
like me; so that I shall soon be able to— 
to show him.” 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry about that, 
dear. There’s lots of time. As you said 


see ¢ 


the other day, it’s no use hurting his 
feelings—” 


Evie sat up suddenly in bed and 
looked suspicious. 

“So you’re taking that stand. Now I 
know don’t like him. « You’ve got 
something against him, though I can’t 
for the life of me imagine what it can 
be, when you never laid eyes on him till 
a few days ago. Well, I’m not going to 
change, do you see? You may as well 
make up your mind to that at once. And 
it will be, Billy or no Billy.” 

Nearer than that Miriam could not 
approach the subject, through fear of 
doing more harm than At the 
end of a week Ford found her at home, 
chiefly because she felt it time he should. 
She secured again the afternoon-call at- 
mosphere; but shie noticed that he car- 
ried a small packet—a large, brownish- 
yellow envelope, strapped with rubber 
bands—which he kept in his hand. The 
small comedy of introductory common- 
place went off smoothly. 


you 


or 1 
food, 
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“Well?” he 
challenging laugh. 

“ Well— what ?” 

“I’ve been waiting 
You haven’t made it.” 

She he ad. 


said then, with a little 


for your move. 


shook her ‘T’ve no 
to make.” 

“Oh yes, vou 
You can 


vou can 


move 


big move. 


doubt if 


have—a great 
Check. I 


it Checkmate.” 


easily say 
MaKe 
“T’m afraid that’s a game I don’t know 
how to play.” 
He stared at 
ing the disdain 
tilted and her 
could see it 
with sweetness. 
“To 
wouldn’t give 
*T mean that you’re either broaching 
a topic I don’t 


ing a language 


her 
with 
lip 


was a 


inquiringly—not- 

her chin 
though he 
suffused 


which 
curled, 
disdain 
that wouldn’t— 
me away ?” 


you mean you 


understand, or speak- 
I’ve learned. If 
mind, we won’t the 
we'll Spx ak mother- 
mother-tongue of people 


never 
you don’t diseuss 
and 


the 


subject, our 
tongue - 
like you and me.” 

He 
few 


ogy. 


took him 
understand her phraseol- 
In proportion as her meaning broke 
him When he 
spoke it enthusiasm for her 
this rather 
for anything he 


stared again It some 


seconds to 


upon his face glowed. 


was with 


generosity in taking stand 


than in gratitude was 


to gain by it. 
brick! 


“By Jove, you’re a You al- 


wavs were. 


I might have expected that 


this is exactly what you'd say. 

“T hope so. I didn’t that 
you'd talk of my—giving you away, as 
you eall it 

“ But 
return to 


expect 


to any one.” 
with a 
which 
repugnance to 


you’re wrong,” he said, 
the 
his inward 
‘You’re wrong. I'll tell you 

I'll fight fair. I sha’n’t 


Ill profit by your magna- 


laughing bravado 


concealed his 
position. 
that 


be grateful. 


now. 


Remember it’s my part in the 
world to be unscrupulous. It has to be. 
I’ve told you so. With me, the end 
justifies the always; and when 
the end is to keep my word to Evie, it 
will make no difference to me that you 
high-minded to put the 
obstacle In my way.” 


“ 


nimity. 


means 


were too big 


You'll not expect me to be otherwise 
than sorry for that—for your sake.” 
‘No, I But I can’t stop to 


dare say. 


think of what any one feels for my s 
when I know what I feel for my ow 

“Which is only an 
for 


additional re 
my being—sorry. You don’t 
fault with me for that ?” 

“T do. I don’t want you to be sor 
[I want to convince you. I want yo 
see things from my point of view 
Good Lord! it’s 
enough, without the sense that you’r 
ting in judgment on me.” 

“T’m not sitting in judgment on 
—except in so far as concerns Evie 
fax. If it was anybody else—” 

“ But it couldn’t be anybody else. 
Evie or no one. She’s everything 
earth to me. She’s to me what electricit 
the wire—that 
thing alive.” 


I’ve been placed. 


is to which makes it 

“To be a thing alive isn’t necessa 
the highest thing.” 

“Ah, but that doesn’t apply to 
It’s all very well for other men to 
‘All is lost honor” They | 
compensations. I haven’t. You mig 
as well ask a man to think of the high 
thing when he’s drowning.” 

“But I should. There have been n 
who haven’t—and _ they’ve 
lives by it. But you know 
called them.” > 

“In my ease there’d be only you to c 
me that—if you wanted to.” 

“Oh no; there’d be—you.” 

“T ean stand that. I’ve stood it 
eight vears already. If you think I ha 
n’t had times when it’s been hard, you 
quite mistaken. I wonder if 
guess what it means to me—in 
he tapped his breast—*to go rou 
among all these good, kind, honoral 
people, passing myself off as Herl 
Strange, when all the time I’m No 
Ford—and a But I’m for 
to. There’s no way out of it.” 

“ Because there’s no way out of it is 
a reason for going farther in.” _ 

“ What that matter? WI 
you're in up to the eyes, what does 
matter if you go over your head ?” 

“Tn this case it would matter to Ev 
That’s my point. I have to protect her 
io save her. There’s no one but me 
do it—and vou.” 

“Don’t count on me,” he said, savag 
ly. “T’ve the right, in this wild beast’: 
life, to seize anything I can snatch.” 


save 


saved th 
what we’ 


you 


he re 


convict ? 


does 
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He renewed his arguments, going over 
the ground again. She listened to him 
she had once listened to his plea in 
defence—her pose pensive, her chin 
ting on her hand, her eyes pitiful. As 
- as she was aware of her own feelings 
was merely to take note that a kind 
yearning over him, an immense sorrow 
him and with him, had extinguished 
fires that a few days ago were burn- 

for herself. It was hard to sit there 
edless of his exposition and deaf to his 
rsuasion. Seeing her inflexible, he be- 
ne halting in his speech, till finally 
stopped, still looking at her with an 
resenting, dog-like gaze of entreaty. 
She made no comment when he ceased, 

| for a time they sat in silence. 

“Do you know what this is?” he asked, 
holding the packet toward her. 

She shook her head wonderingly. 

‘It’s what I owe you.” 
esture of deprecation. 


She made a 
“Tt’s the money 
uu lent me,” he went on. “It’s a tre- 
satisfaction—that at least—to 
able to bring it back to you.” 

‘But I don’t want it,” she stammered, 
some agitation. 
“ Perhaps not. 


endous 


But I want you to have 
it.’ He explained to her briefly what he 
had done in the matter. 

“Couldn’t you give it to something?” 
he begged, “to some church or institu- 
tion 2” 

‘You can, if you like. 

to you. 


I mean to give 
You see, ’m not returning it 

ith expressions of gratitude, because 
anything I could say would be so in- 
adequate as to be absurd.” 

He left his chair and came to her, with 
the packet in his outstretched hand. She 
shrank from it, rising, and retreating 
into the space of the bay-window. 

“But I don’t want it,” she insisted. 
‘T never thought of your returning it. 
[ seareely thought of the incident at all. 
It had almost passed from my memory.” 

“ That’s natural enough; but it’s equal- 
ly natural that it shouldn’t have passed 
from mine.” He came close to her and 
offered it again. “ Do take it.” 

“Put it on the table. Please.” 

“That isn’t the same thing. I want 
you to take it. I want to put it into your 
own hand, as you put it into mine.” 

She remembered that she had put it 
into his hand by closing his fingers 
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forcibly upon it, and hastened to prevent 
anything of that kind now. She took it 
unwillingly, holding it in both hands as 
if it were a casket. 

“That’s done,” he said, with satisfac- 
tion. “ You can’t imagine what a relief 
it is to have it off my mind.” 

“T’m sorry you should have felt about 
it like that.” 

“You would have felt like 
self, if you 
to a woman— 
who was your 

“Oh!” She 
threatened her. 

“T repeat the word,” he laughed, un- 
easily. “ Any my 
comes between me and Evie. 
give me if I seem brutal—” 

“Yes, T’'ll forgive you. 


the word,’ 


that 
owing 


your- 
were a 
and 

enemy.” 


man money 


especially a woman 


had 


cowered, as if he 


one is enemy who 


You'll for- 


I'll even accept 
She was pale and nervous, 
with the kind of nervousness that kept 
her smiling and still, but sent the queer, 
lambent flashes into her eyes. “ Let us 
say it. I’m your enemy, and you pay 
the feel 
strike me as hard as you can.” 

He kept to his laugh, but there was 
a forced ring in it. 

“T don’t call that a fair way of put- 
ting it, but—” 

“T don’t see that the way of putting 
it matters, so long as it’s the fact.” 

“Tt’s the fact twisted in a very in- 
genious fashion. I should say that— 
since I’m going to marry Evie—I want 
—naturally enough—to feel that—that ” 
—he stammered and reddened, ‘seeking a 
word that would not convey an insult— 
“to feel—that I—met 
well as I could.” 


me money so as to free to 


other claims—as 


He looked her in the eyes with sig- 
nificant directness. 
which 
glints of challenge toned down by gleams 
of regret, seemed to say, “ Whatever I 
owe you other than money is out of my 


His steady gaze, in 


she saw—or thought she saw— 


power to pay.” She fully understood 
that he did not repudiate the debt; he 
was only telling her that, since he had 
given all to Evie, his heart was bankrupt. 
What angered her and kept her silent, 
fearing would say something she 
would afterward repent, was the implica- 
tion that she was putting forth her claim 
for fulfilment. 

He still confronted her, with an 


she 


air 
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of flying humiliation as a flag of defiance, 
while she stood holding the packet in 
both hands, when the door was pushed 
open, and Evie, radiant from her walk 
in the cold air and fine in autumn furs 
and plumage, fluttered in. Her blue eyes 
opened wide on the two in the bay- 
windew, but she did not advance from 
the threshold. 

“Dear me, dear me!” she twittered, 
in her drv little fashion, before they 
had time to realize the fact that she 
was there. “I hope I’m not interrupt- 
ing you.” 

‘Evie dear, come in.” Miriam threw 
the packet on a table, and went forward. 
Ford followed, trying to regain the ap- 
pearance of “just making a call.” 

“No, no,” Evie cried, waving Miriam 
back. “I only came—for nothing. That 
is— But Ill go away and come back 
again. Do you think you'll be long? But 
I suppose if you have secrets—” 

Her hand was on the knob again, but 
Miriam caught her. 

“No, darling, you must stay. You're 
absurd. Mr. Strange and I were just— 
talking.” 

“Yes, so I saw. That’s why I thought 
I might be de trop. How do you do!” 
She put out her left hand carelessly to 
Ford, her right still holding the knob, 
and twisted her little person impatiently. 
Ford held her hand, but she snatched it 
away. “There’s not the least reason 
why I should stay, do you see?” she hur- 
ried on. “I only came with a message 
from Aunt Queenie.” 

“T’m_ sure it’s confidential,” Ford 
laughed, “so I'll take my leave.” 

“You ean do just as you like,” Evie 
returned, indifferently. “Cousin Colfax 
Yorke,” she added, looking at Miriam, 
“has telephoned that he can’t come to 
dine; and, as it’s too late to get any- 
body else, Aunt Queenie thought you 
might come and make a fourth. It’s 
only ourselves and—him,” she nodded 
toward Strange. 

“QOertainly, Ill come, dear — with 
pleasure.” 

“ And [ll go,” Ford said; “ but I won’t 
add with pleasure, because that would 
be rude.” 

When he had gone Evie sniffed about 
the room, looking at the pictures and 
curios as if she had never seen them 


before. It was evident that she had sg; 
the packet, and was making her way 
a seemingly accidental route, toward 
Miriam drifted back to her place in 
bay-window, where, while appar 
watching the traffic in the street bh 
she kept an eye on Evie’s manceuvres 

“What on earth can you two ha 
talk about?’ Evie demanded, whik 
seemed intent on examining a cabin 
old porcelain. 

i you're very good, dear,” 
iam replied, trying to take an am 
offhand tone, “I'll tell you. It 
business.” 

“ Business? Why, I thought you | 
ly knew him.” 

“You don’t have to know peopk 
well to transact business with them. 
came on a question of—money.” 

“No, but you don’t start up d 
business with a person that’s just drop) 
down from the clouds—like that.” S 
snapped her fingers to indicate pre 
tous haste. 

“ Sometimes you do.” 

“Well, you don’t. I know that for 
fact.” She was inspecting a vase o1 
pedestal in a corner now. It was ni 
to the packet. She wheeled round 
denly, so that it should take her by 
prise. “ What’s that?” 

“You see. It’s an envelope 
papers in it.” 

“ What sort of papers?” 

“T haven’t looked at them yet. Tl« 
have to do with money, or investment 
or something. I’m never very clear ab: 
those things.” 

“T thought you did all that thr 
Cousin Endsleigh Jarrott and Mr. C 
quest ?” 

“This was a little thing I couldn’ 
trouble them with.” 

“And you went straight off to 
when you’d only known him—let me s 
—how many days?—one, two, tl 
four—” 

“T’ve gone to people I didn’t know 
all—sometimes. You have to. If y 
only knew more about investing money 

“T don’t know anything about inves 
ing money; but I know this is very que 
And you didn’t like him. Or you said 
you didn’t.” 

“T said I did, dear—after a fashion 
and so I do.” 
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ease I should think a good 
deal would depend upon the fashion. 
Look here. It’s addressed—Miss Strange. 
That’s his writing. That’s how he scrib- 
bles his And there’s something 
written in tiny, tiny letters in the corner. 
What is it?” Without touching the en- 
velope she bent down to see. “It’s The 
Wild Olive. Now, what in this world 
can that mean? That’s not business, 
anyhow. That means something.” 

“No, that’s not business, but I haven’t 
an idea what it means.” Miriam was 
glad to be able to disclaim something. 
“Tt was probably op the envelope by ac- 
cident. Ae wrote it, and Mr. 
Strange didn’t notice it.” 

Evie let the explanation pass, while 
continuing to stare at the object of her 
suspicions. 

“That’s not papers,” she said at last, 
pointing as she spoke to a small pro- 
jection the rubber _ bands. 
“There’s something in there. It looks 
like a”—she hesitated, to find the right 
article—“ it looks like a card-case.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” Miriam agreed. “ But 
I’m sure I don’t know why he should 
bring me a card-case.” 

“ Why don’t you look?’ 

“T wasn’t in a hurry; but you can look 
yourself if you want to.” 

Evie took offence. “I’m sure I don’t 
want to. That’s the last thing.” 

“T wish you would. Then you’d see.” 

“T only do it under protest,” she de- 
clared—‘“ because you force me to.” She 
took up the envelope, and began to un- 
loose the rubber bands. PP The Wild 
Olive,” she quoted, half to herself. 
“Ridiculous! I should think clerks 
might have something better to do than 
write such things as that—on envelopes— 
on people’s business.” 


‘In that 


name, 


Some 


between 


But her indigna- 
tion turned to surprise when a small flat 
thing, not unlike a card-case, certain- 
ly, tumbled out. “ What in the 


” 


name 
of goodness—? 

Only strong self-control kept Miriam 
from darting forward to snatch it from 
the floor. She remembered it at 
It was a worn red leather pocketbook, 
which she had last seen when it was fresh 
and new—sitting in the sunset, on the 
heights above Champlain, -and looking at 
the jewelled sea. A card fell from it, on 


Evie 


once, 


which there was something written. 
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dropped on one knee to pick it up. 
Miriam was sorry to risk anything, but 
she felt constrained to 
as possible: 

‘You'd better not read that, dear. It 
might be private.” 

Evie slipped the card back into the 
pocketbook, which she threw on the table, 
where Miriam let it lie. “I won’t look 
at anything else,” she said, with dignity, 
turning away. 

‘I want 
thoritatively. 


say, as quietly 


Miriam 
“T beg you to.” 
Thus commanded, 


you to,” said, au- 
Evie drew forth a 
flat document, on which she read, in or- 
namental letters, the inscription, New 
York, Toronto, and Great Lakes Railroad 
Company. She unfolded it slowly, look- 
ing puzzled. 

“Tt’s nothing but a lot of little square 
things,” she said, with some disdain. 

“The little square things are called 
coupons, if you know what they are.” 

‘I know they’re things people cut— 
when they have a lot of money. I don’t 
know why they cut them; and still less 
do I know why he should be bringing 
them to you.” 

Miriam had a sudden inspiration that 
made her face beam with relief. 

“Tl tell you why he brought them to 
me, dear—though I do it under protest, 
yourself. Your curiosity 
forces my hand, and makes me show it 
ahead of time. He brought them to me, 
because it’s a wedding-present 


as you say 


for you. 

When you get married—or begin to get 
have all that 

for your trousseau.” 


married—you can money 


Evie prepared to depart, looking un- 
convinced. 


“Tt’s awfully nice of you—of course. 
But still 
at first—from the beginning—you would 
have— Well, Tl tell Aunt Queenie 
you'll come.” 

Left alone, Miriam made haste to read 
the ecard in the pocketbook. 


if that’s what you had meant 


As deep calls to deep, so Spirit speaks 
to Spirit. It is the only true communion 
between mutually comprehending souls. 
But it is unerring—pardoning all, because 
all, and the 


understanding 
crooked straigh t. 


making 


She read it more than once. She was 
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not that it was meant for her. She 
sure that it 
handwriting. Sut in 
had a and 


message to herself. 


sure 
Ford’s own 
their situation it 
took it as a 


was not was in 


meaning, she 


CHAPTER XVII 
HE result of the dinner that evening 
that Evie grew fretful. 
After the departure of her guests, she 
evolved a brief formula which she used 
frequently during the next few weeks: 
With her quick 
eyes and quicker intuitions, it was im- 
pessible for her not to see that Ford and 
Miriam possessed common memories of 


was more 


“ There’s something!” 


the kind that distinguish old acquaint- 
When it did not 
transpire in chance words she caught it 
in their glances or divined it in the men- 
tal atmosphere. As autumn passed into 
early became nervous, pee- 
vish, and exacting; she lost much from 
her pretty from 
her looks. 


ances from new ones. 


winter she 


ways and something 

“You see how it is already,” Miriam 
said to Ford. “ It’s making her unhappy 
from the start. You can’t conceal the 
truth from her very long.” 

“She isn’t fretting about the truth; 
she’s fretting about what she imagines.” 

“She’s fretting doesn’t 
understand, and she'll go on fretting 
till she I’m not sorry. It must 
show you 


because she 


does. 

“Tt shows me the necessity of our be- 
ing married as soon as possible, so that 
I may take care of her, and put a stop 
to it.” 

“T agree with you that you’d put a 
stop to it. 
thing. 
wouldn’t. 
abhor you. 
want to.” 

“T wish to the Lord I had died—eight 
The great mistake I made was 
when the lumber-jacks loosed my hand- 
cuffs and started me through the woods. 
They called it giving me a chance, and 
for a few minutes I thought it was one. 
A chance! Good God! I remember feel- 
ing, as I ran, that I was deserting some- 
thing. I didn’t know what it was just 
then, but I’ve understood it since. It 
would have been a pluckier thing to have 


You’d put a stop to every- 
She wouldn’t live a year—or you 
Either she’d die—or she’d 
And if she didn’t die, you’d 


years ago. 
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been in my coffin as Norrie 
even doing time—than to be 
Herbert Strange.” 

She said nothing for the moment, bu: 
as they walked along side by side he sh 
a glance at her, and saw her coloring 
They had met in the Park. 


Ford 


here 


He was ¢g 


ing toward the house in Seventy-seco: 
Street when she was coming away fr 


it. Seizing the opportunity of a fi 
words in private, he had turned to str 
back with her. 

“T didn’t expect you to be here as I 
bert Strange,” she said, as though in s« 
excuse. “TI had to giye you a name that 
was like my own, when I was writing let 
ters about your ticket, and sending check 
I had to do everything to avoid suspicior 
at a time when Greenport was watched 
I thought you might be able to take you 
own name or something like it—” 

He explained to her how that had never 
been possible. 

“Evie fidgets about it,” he continued. 
“She puts together the two facts that 
you and I seem to have known each other, 
and that my name is identical with your 
father’s. She doesn’t know what to mak: 
of it; she only thinks ‘there’s som 
thing.’ She hasn’t said more than that 
in words, but I see her little mind 
at work.” 

“Evie isn’t the only one,” she inform 
ed him, “ There’s Mr. Wayne. He has 
to be reckoned with. He recognized your 
voice from the first minute of hearing 
it, though he hasn’t said yet that he 
knows whose it is. He may do so at 
any time. He’s very surprising at that 
sort of thing. I can see him listening 
when you’re there, not only to 
words, but to your very movements, try- 
ing to recapture—” 

“The upshot of everything,” he said, 
abruptly, “is that I must marry her, take 
her back to the Argentine, where I found 
her, and where we shall both be out of 
harm’s way.” 

“You wouldn’t be out of harm’s way. 
You can’t turn your back on it like that. 
You alone might be able to slip through, 
but not if you have Evie.” 

“That will be my affair; I'll see to it. 
I take the full responsibility on myself.” 

“T couldn’t let you. Remember that. 
You can’t marry her. Let me say it 
plainly—” 


your 
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“ Oh, you’ve said it plainly enough.” 
“Tf I’ve said it too plainly, it’s because 
You’re so wilful.” 

“You mean, I’m so determined. What 
it amounts to is the elash of your will 
against mine; and you refuse to see that 
I can’t 

“T see that you must give way. It’s in 
the nature of things. It’s inevitable. If 
I didn’t know that, do you think I should 
interfere? Do you think I should dare to 
run the risk of wrecking your happiness, 
if I eould do anything else? If 
knew how I hate doing anything at all—”’ 

Sut needn’t. You can just let 
things be.” 

“T ean’t let things be—with all I 
know; and yet it’s impossible for me to 
appeal to any one, except yourself. You 
put me in a position in which I must 
either betray you, or betray those who 
trust me. Because I can’t do either—” 

“T profit by your 
I told you I would. I’m sorry to have 
to do it—Ill even admit that I’m 
ashamed of it—and yet there’s no other 
course for me. 


you force me. 


give way.” 


you 


you 


noble-mindedness. 


I’m not taking you at 
an unfair advantage, because I’ve con- 
cealed nothing from you from the first. 
You talk about the difficulty of your 
position, but you don’t begin to imagine 
mine. As if everything else wasn’t gall 
to me, I’ve disapproval to 
add wormwood.” 

“Tt isn’t my disapproval; it’s simply— 
the situation. My for 
nothing—” 

“Tt counts for everything with me— 
and yet I have to ignore it. But, after 
all,” he flung out, bitterly, “it’s the old 
story. I claim the right to squeeze out 
of life such drops of happiness—if you 
can call it happiness—as men have left 
to me, and you deny it. There it is 
in a nutshell. Because other people have 
inflicted a great wrong on me, you insist 
that I shall inflict a greater one on my- 
self. And this time it wouldn’t be only 
on myself; it would be on poor little 
Evie. There’s where it cuts. No, no; 
T shall go on. T’ve the right to do it. 
You must stop me if you can. 
don’t, or won’t—why, then—” 

“T can stop you if you drive me 
to extremes, but it wouldn’t be by do- 
ing... any of the things you expect.” 

Tt was because of the catch in her 


got your 


opinion counts 


If you 
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that 
confronted 


voice he stopped in his walk and 
her. In spite of the little 
tremor he could see in her no sign of 
yielding, and behind her veil he 
@ gleam like that of 
at that minute, 
came distinetly 


caught 
anger. It was 
perhaps, that he be- 
conscious for the first 
time of a doubt as to the superiority of 
“his type of girl.” Notwithstanding the 
awakening of certain faint perceptions, 
he had hitherto denied within himself 
that there was anything higher or more 
lovely. 3ut in this girl’s unflinching 
loyalty, and in her tenacious clinging 
to what considered right, he was 
getting a new glimpse of womanhood, 
which, however, in no way weakened his 
determination to resist her. 

“As far as I see,” he said, after long 
hesitation, and I two ir- 
My duty is to marry 
Evie; yours is to prevent me. In that 
ease there’s nothing for either of us but 
to forge ahead, and see who wins. 


she 


“vou have 


reconcilable duties. 


If you 
win, I shall bear no malice; and I hope 
you'll be equally generous if I do.” 

“But I don’t want to win independ- 
ently of you. If I did, nothing could 
be easier.” 

“Then why not do it?” 

He tossed up his hand with one of 
his fatalistic Latin gestures, drawing 
the attention of the passers-by to the 
man and talking so earnestly. 
For this and was 
losing her self-command, she hastened to 
take leave of him. 

Arrived at home, it gave her no comfort 
to find Charles Conquest—the most con- 
ventional of middle-aged New-Yorkers— 
waiting in the drawing-room. 


woman 


reason, because she 


“T thought you might come in,” he ex- 
plained, “so I stayed. I have to get 
your signature to the papers about that 
property in Montreal. I’ve fixed the thing 
up and we'll sell.” 

“You said you’d send the papers 

“That sounds as if you weren’t glad 
to see me,” he laughed, “but I'll ignore 
the discourtesy. Here,” he added, unfold- 


ing the documents, “you put your name 


there—and there—near the L. 8S.” 

She carried the papers to her desk, and 
sat down to write. Conquest took the 
liberty of old friendship to stroll about 
the room, with his hands behind him, 
humming a little tune. 
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“Well,” he said, suddenly, “has he 
come back ?”’ 

He had not approached the subject, 
beyond alluding to it covertly, since the 
had confided to him the con- 
story of her hopes. She blotted 
carefully, thinking out 


day she 
fused 
her 
her reply. 

“T’ve given 
said at last. 

“So that’s out of the way.” 

She pretended to be scanning the docu- 
ments before her so as to be able to sit 
with her back to him. 

“Tt isn’t, for the reason that there’s— 
no way,” she said, after some hesitation. 

“ Oh yes, there is,” he laughed, “ where 
there’s a will.” 

“ But I’ve no will.” 

“T have; I’ve enough for two.” 

“T’ll tell you what you have got,” she 
said, half turning and speaking to him 
over the back of her chair. He drew 
near her. “You’ve got a great deal 
of common and I want to ask 
your advice.” 

“T ean that, as radium emits 
light—without ever diminishing the orig- 
inal store.” 

“Then tell me. Has one ever the 
right to interfere, where a man and a 
woman—” 

“* No, never. 


signature 


up expecting him,” she 


sense, 


give 


You needn’t give me any 


more details, because it’s one of the ques- 
answer. 


tions an oracle finds easiest to 
No one ever thanks you—” 

“T shouldn’t be doing it for thanks.” 

“ And you get your own fingers burnt.” 

“That wouldn’t matter. I'd let my 
fingers burn to the bone, if it would do 
any good.” 

“Tt wouldn’t. You may take my word 
for it. I know who you're talking about. 
It’s Evie Colfax.” 

She started, guilty. 
should you suppose that?” 

“T’ve got eyes. I’ve watched her, and 
I know she’s a little minx. Oh, you 
needn’t protest. She’s a taking little 
minx, and this time she’s in the right.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“What has Billy Merrow got to offer 
her, even if he is my nephew? Come 
now! He won’t be in a position to marry 
for the next two or three years. Whereas 
that fellow Strange—” 


looking “ Why 
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“Have you heard anything al 
him?’ she asked, breathlessly. 

“Tt isn’t what I’ve heard, it’s what 
see. He’s a very good chap, and a fir 
rate man of business.” 

“Do you know him well—personall, 

“T meet him around—at the club ; 
other places—and naturally I have so 
thing to do with him at the office. I | 
him. If Evie can snap him up she’ll 
doing well for herself. I’m sorry 
Billy, of course; but he’ll have time 
break his heart more than once bef. 
he’ll have money enough to do anythi: 
else with it. If I’d married at his age 

This, however, was venturing on « 
cate ground, so that he broke off, wheeli: 
round toward the centre of the drawin 
room. She folded the documents a 
brought them to him. 

“You know why I didn’t send them ‘ 
he said, as he took them. “I thought 
I came myself, you might have something 
to tell me.” 

“T  haven’t; 
that is.” 

“You’ve told me something 
already—that you’re not expecting hi: 
back.” 

“T’d rather not talk about it now, 
you don’t mind.” 

“Then we'll talk about what goes with 
it—the other side of the subject.” 

“ There is no other side of the subject 

“Oh, come now, Miriam! You haven't 
heard all I’ve got to tell you. You'v 
never let me really present my case, 
we lawyers say. If you could see things 
as I do—” 

“But I can’t and you mustn’t ask nm 
to-day. I’m tired—” 

“Tt would rest you.” 

“No, no; not to-day. Don’t you se 
I’m not—I’m not myself? I’ve had a 
very trying morning.” 

“ What’s the matter? Tell me. I ca 
keep a confidence, even if I can’t do som: 
other things. Come now! I don’t like 
to think you’re worried when perhaps | 
could help you. That’s what I should 
be good for, don’t you see? I could as 
sist you to bear a lot of things—” 

“Not to-day,” she pleaded. “I’m not 
equal to it.” 

“Then I'll come another day.” 

“Yes, yes; if you like, only—” 

“ Some day soon?” 


not anything special, 


specia 





THE 


le uve 


“When ve 


away. 


rie 
think 
not 


how. 
Um 


as | 


uu like, only 
You 


é But 


won't 
ude, will you I’m not 
enerally am 

“Good-by.” He put out 
and smiled sO humbly, and vet 
mtidently, that she felt as if 


spite of herself she might yield to his 


his hand 
frankly : 


vithal so e 
ersistence through sheer weariness. 


lo her surprise, the next few weeks 
bringing no de 
lit 
lord. 
One or two encounters with Charles Con 
had ho 
tion on his part of a set phrase, ie 
Miriam,” 
had a 

will. 


‘coming 


assed without incident, 


elopment in the situation. She saw 


tle of Evie and almost nothing of 


uest result beyond the reitera 
You're 
which, while ex- 
kind of hypnotic 
effect upon She felt as if 
she to it.” With- 
ut calculating the probabilities, she saw 
that 
quest the very act would furnish proof 
to Ford that 


fairs had been 


oming to it, 

asperating her, 
he r 
might he 


clearly enough if she married Con- 


her intervention in his at 
It 
would even offer some proof to herself, 
the of proof that strengthens the 
resolution and supports totter- 
Notwithstanding the 
valor with which she struggled, her vic- 


without self-interest. 
sort 
what is 
ing in the pride. 
tory over herself was not so complete that 
she could contemplate the destruction of 
Ford’s happin ss with absolute confidence 
in the purity of her motives in bringing 
it to It to take the 
highest road when what was left of her 


ruin. was difficult 


own fiercest instincts accompanied her 
on it Marriage with Conquest present- 
ed itself, from 


Ford’s suspicion and her own. 


therefore, as a refuge 

For the time being, however, the neces- 
sity for doing anything was not press- 
Evie was caught into the social ma- 
that had set her 
account, and was not so much whirling in 


ing. 


chine been going on 


it as being whirled. Her energies were so 
taxed by the task of going round that she 
had only snatches of time and attention 
future. In of 
these she wrote to her uncle Jarrott, ask- 
his to the 
nouneement of her engagement, with his 


to vive to her own one 


ing consent immediate an- 
approval of her marriage at the end of 
the winter, though the reasons she gave 
him were not the same as those she ad- 
vanced to Miriam. To him she dwelt on 
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the of her 


unchanging 


maturity age 
the 
sentiments, and her desire to be 
lo Miriam 
“ There’s 
vet to the 
Of the 


fered her 


twenty by this 
of her 
settled 
to 
sha’n’t 


time nature 


down. she was content 


and I 


bottom of it till we’re 


say, something! 
married.” 
opening thus unexpectedly of 
Miriam made full use, pointing 
out the folly of verifying suspicions after 
rather than before. 

‘Well, I’m going to do it, do you see?” 


Inarriage 


reply. “1 know it will 
all right in the end.” 

Still a few weeks were to pass, and it 
the Unele 


arrived with the three 


was Evie’s only 


be 


was early in new year before 


Jarrott’s cablegram 


} 


words, “ /f you like.” 


Miriam received the 
information at the opera, where she had 
been suddenly ealled on to take the place 
of Miss Jarrott, laid with “one of 
her headaches.” It Ford told 
her, during an entr’acte, when for a few 
had left 
who made the fourth in the 
Ford 


and Miriam withdrew as far as possible 


‘ 


low 
was who 
minutes Evie the box with the 
voung man 
party. Finding themselves alone, 


from public observation, speaking in 
rapid undertones. 

‘But you'll 
iam urged. 


‘T shall, if 


postpone it. 


not let her do it 9”? Mir- 
You can stop it 
If you don’t, I 
It’s 
going over the old arguments again 


‘You put 


You want me either to betray you or be- 


you will. 


or have 


every right to forge ahead. no use 


me in an odious position. 
tray the 


It we 


people who’ve been kind to me. 
uld be betrayal if I were to let you 
go on.” 

“Then stop me; it’s in your power.” 

‘Very well; I will.” 

He gave her a quick look, astonished 
startled, but 
time for further speech before Evie and 


rather than there was no 
her companion returned. 

It was Miriam’s intention to put her 
plan into immediate execution, but she 
let most of the next day go by without 
doing anything. Understanding his driv- 
ing her to extremes to be due less to de- 
liberate defiance than to a desperate brav- 
of the worst, she was giving him a 
Just at the clos- 
ing in of the winter twilight, at the hour 
he generally appeared, the door 
was flung open and Billy Merrow rushed 
in excitedly. 


ing 


chance for repentance. 


when 
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“What's all this Kvie?” he 
houted, almost before crossing the thresh- 
old. “ Ive there, and no 
home. What’s it about ? Who has in 
vented the confounded lie?” 


She could only guess at 


about 


been one is at 


meaning, 
ul d 
( lectrie 


his 
to shake hands 
the 


nan 


she tore d him 
himself. 
sh 


tousled reddish hair, and features 
‘tly healthy, honest, 


but 
calm furning on 
light, 
cidedly 
as haggard 
freckled face could be. 

“Sit down, Billy, and tell me about it.” 


saw a young with ce 


asa pert 


*T can’t; I'm crazy.” 
“So I see; but tell me what you’r 
erazy about.” 

‘IIa 
you have, 


to Unele 


it it. 


Of 
writing it 
all 


let it 


ven’t you heard it? 
They wouldn’t be 

Charlie if vou didn’t 
But I’m hanged it 


course 


know 
Vil 
oO on.’ 
Little by 
from 


\\ ritte n to (¢ 


little she dragged the 
Miss Queenie Jarrott hal 
one of 
the oldest friends of the family, to inform 


story 
him. 
harles Conquest, as 
him, “somewhat confidentially as yet,” of 
her Mr. Ilerbert 
Strange, of Buenos Ayres and New York. 
Unele Charlie, 


an to him, 


niece *s engagement to 
this would 
the 
buck up and take 


knowing what 


had 


news and tell him to “ 


ie come to bre ak 
it standing 


“Tl bet 


down,” he assured Miriam. 


take it 


“Evie is 


you I sha’n’t lying 


engaged to me. 
“YY, 


didn’t know it. 


Miss Jarrott 


That’s where the mistake 


s, Billy, but you see 


has You 
opposed to the secrecy of the affair, and 
T advised till you 
could both speak out.” 

wel 


and so does Unele Charlie.” 


been. know L’ve always been 


you and Evie to wait 


isn’t so very secret. You know it, 


“ But Evie’s own family have been kept 
in the that told 
aunt in South America. But that’s wher 
the don’t 
Miss Jarrott, not having an idea about 


dark, « xcept she her 


mistake comes in, you see‘ 


you, you see 
that Evie is en- 


some one else, when 


‘Spreads it round 


gaged to she isn’t. 
I'll show her who’s engaged, when T ean 
find her in. I’m her 


door-step till - 


going to sit on 


old witch is 
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‘I wouldn’t do anything rash, B 
Suppose you were to leave it to me?” 

* What do? lt 
putting it round, th 
Evie and me to do is to 


good would that 
for 


he “ag 


thing 
tracdict 

“Tlas Evie ever given you an idea 1 
anything was wrong ?” 

“ Evie’s been the devil. I don’t 
aying it to you, because you underst: 
kind of devil she’d be. But Li 
[ don’t care. It’s just her way. SI 
told » to the halt 
lozen ut she knows I w 
till she comes with me. Oh no. Ey 
all right—” 

“Yes, of Kvie’s all right. | 


you know, Billy dear, 


the 


me to deuce 


| 


time Ss. 


course 
this thing requ 
a great deal of management and straig 
out, and | do wish let 
charge of it. I every 

concerned, ild 
it better one 


ening you'd 
know 


that I eco 


take 
you see, so 
than 


I mean ‘ 


any one any 
you, 
I’m 


them, but all 


‘TI understand that all right. 
going to be rough on 
Sillric 

She got him to sit down at last, mad 
tea soothed him. At tl] 
hour he had undertaken 1 
Miss Jarrott, or to fight th: 
“eonfounded South-American,” or to sa 


for him, and 
end of 


to molest 


an 


a word of any kind to Evie till she wa 
He became 


impressed with the necessity for dipl 


ready to say a word to him. 


matie action and, after some persuasio 
promised to submit to guidance—at any 
rate, for a time. 

“And now, Billy, ’m going to writ 
The first thing to be done i 
should find Mr. 
to him before nine o’clock this 
You'll do it quietly, won’t you / 
and not let him see that you are anything 
than messenger. No 
he is, private house, 
the note, if 


a note. 
that 
deliver it 


you Strange and 


evening. 


more my matter 


vhere even in a 
must see that he 
at all possible.” 

When he had sworn to this she wrote a 
few lines hurriedly. 


you gets 


He carried them away 

in the same tumultuous haste with which 

After his departure she felt 

herself unexpectedly strong and calm. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


he had come. 





The Aran 


BY MAUDE 
SCANT thirty 
west coast ol 
Arans above 
islands, gaunt gray 


Just a few bleak 


from th 
erouch the 
three 


miles 
Galway 
rock 
the 
rid per- 


aps no other area speaks so eloquently, 


wild seas, 

bones of 
miles, vet 
churche s, of 


hrough ruined forts and 


; 


| 
lly 


aves and h Inger. 


isands agan and Christian years 


against the challenge of 
The strug- 
shack 
and it is carried 
changed very lit- 
Fifteen hundred 
faith and Christian 
the 
tierceness and superstition of a primitive 


ved paint 
nds and 
gle continues to 


day, just a less 


Ist dl to be . 


whi have 


bitter than it 
n by peopl 
tle with the 


Christian 


centuries, 

ars ago 
resignation were grafted on pagan 
ind perpetual isolation has 
to St. Enda, 
fed their 


who im- 


isolated rae 
cept the far nearer 
ho built church 
uls, than they are to 
press the 


people 
them a and 
the men 
with wireless 
air ships. They feed and 
cover their bodies with almost the 
ind of food and elothes that the 

and Christians used, and their souls’ food 


has never changed. 


modern mind 
telegraphy and 
same 


pagans 


A little oily steamer travels three times 
the 
all three are merged in 
then they define 
Inishmore, or 


a week from Galway to larger 
islands. At first 


a broken irregular mass; 


two 


themselves separats ly. 
Aranmore, the north island, stretches into 
nine narrow, shapeless, gray miles; Inish- 
the middl 


large, shows two soft, velvet, deceptive 


maan, island. one-third as 
cheeks of green, contradicted at the base 
by countless flat fields of rock. Inisheer, 
vet smaller, leaps cut of the sea suddenly, 
like the back of a sea-serpent. From any 
may be 
the 
north, the green hills 


one of them, on a good day, 


the cliffs of 


south and, on the 


seen County Clare on 
of Connemara. 
the 


a pie r, and as 


Inishmore, thanks to Congested 
Districts Board, the 
little steamer approaches this, with 


its swathings of 


has 
oily 


soft-brown fishing-nevs 


RADFORD 


Islands 
WARREN 


and its group of fishers, and, behind, the 
iards building, 
the slated roof of the 
and 


it seems 


and, he hind again, 
priest’s house, 
thatched 
as if Inishmore might be just a 

But 
outer rim of 


coast-g2 
and 
here there white cottages, 
civilization 
the 
steamer fastens to the 


modern fishing-village. 


has touched only the 
islands; for, as the 
pier and the passengers climb out, the eve 
sees behind the buildings heights that are 
not hills, but gray primeval lifts of rock 
like the first the 
fish them- 
selves like no on earth. They 
are Irish, but without the ready laughter 
and tears of the Celt; 
their blue eyes 


whe nh 


rocks of creation, and 


rs on the pi r at once show 


other rae 
they are fishers, 
‘ | - _ a | 
ore Can ZTOW GuUuIcK ale 
but as 
at the rare 


keen they the sea 5 
they loo 


sight of 


are on 
without seeming to 
a dreaminess 
if the \ ap- 


praising, through some hidden sense; a 


there is 


strangers. 
in their expression, as were 
vithdrawing, as if they meant: 


“Why do 


with our o 


you seek us? Leave us alone 
our outward little 
and tides, 
deaths talk 


and our vast inward silenee, our life with 


itward toil, 


signs of food. wind and and 


births and which we about, 


God in our own souls, which He has made 


\ ild and strange like our own Arans.” 


Once past the pier and upon the road, 


everybody gives to the stranger, in one 


soft Gaelie phrase, greeting, weleome, and 
blessing, which our less meaningful Eng- 


lish ean only translate as “ God be with 


vou.” The islanders pass by with no back- 
ward glanee, the free wind sweeps widely, 
the 
from the fog with- 


the gray mist creeps inward, sea- 
birds eall lonesomels 
out, and Inishmore is drawing the stran- 
ger into her wild and lonely heart. 

characteristic on a 
At first the place seems like 


a stern, impossible dreiwm; 


Inishmore is most 


rainy day. 
for, from its 
one road, the stone slopys southeast to the 
falling 
There is 
both, 


sea, and to the northwest it climbs, 
at last to the sea in sheer cliffs. 


a variety, subtle and magnificent 




















A TYPICAL ARAN 


of gray barbarie bh auty—vast platforms, 


huge pavements up-ended and splintered, 
flint, 


with 


sheaves of weird 
fallen idols 


columnar legs, 


like 


haggard steppe Ss, 


semblances of 
heads 
tings and lace 
piles of 


dragon 
delicate fret 
lines against frowning 

limestone. Most significant of 
the little flat fields and 
of naked rock, perpetual symbol that the 
islander is offered by Nature a 
bitter bosom indeed 

Standing on the 
the 


ery 


all are meadows 


his own 


lonely road, for sight 
for the 
irlews and the swe ping surf, 
think 
the 
and 
the 
that ancient 


impassive stone and sound 
of the e 
the stranger in 


himself to be in 


Inishmore would 
a world denuded of 
indeed, but full of the 
the dead Ilere sure ly 


of the Firbolg kings, 


living lives 
toil of 


spirits 


hunted people, who, ages ago, were driven 
Ire 
Arans, 


from the west coast of 
the 
fort resses, 


into the sea 
land, 


WwW he re 


and sought refuge in 
they built The 
lonely road of Inishmore leads straight 
to the greatest of these, Dun Angus. It 
has been ealled the most magnificent bar- 
Anti- 
its three 
closures of horseshoe shape, with the open 
side to the walls, in places 
eighteen feet high and twelve feet thick: 
at its chevaux-de-frise outside the 


seven 


barian stronghold in Europe. 


quarians come to marvel at en- 
sea: at its 


ram- 
parts, formed by tall, clumsy, sharp stones 
placed on end, to hinder, by breaking their 
legs, the approach of enemies. The fierce, 
dark besieged princes who built it, and 
who lived a stern life there, with only fish 
for food, and freedom and fear for com- 


COTTAGE AND 


ROCKY FIELD 


panions—perhaps they felt, as does t] 
that Aran is a har 
world for the bodies of men. It may 
that this influenced the old pagan beli: 
that the Arans 
land to Hy 
Blessed, and 
looking westward, 
the 
Christian paradise. 

Perhaps it was the feeling that Ar: 


stranger to-day, 


are closer than any oth 
the Islands of 
the 

for 

rich 


Brasail, 
that sometimes 
may see 
that 


ment on horizon 


is for souls rather than bodies th: 


prompted the first saints to come to 
the fifth 
their many churches and monasteries o 
of the 
the 
chureh on a 


islands, in century, and bui 


gray stone already quarried 
duns. St. Enda built hi 
hill of sand, and there hi 
sleeps now, with one hundred and twenty 
saints and 
Christians their 


Above him, stark 


pagan 


seven about him, countles 
who humbled 
necks to God. 


on the rock, looms St. 


unbowed 
pagan 
Benen’s ehurch, 
its two standing gables looking, in a mist, 
like two hooded monks bending in prayer. 
Hard by is St. Gregory’s tower, and when 
the sailors pass it on the bay they rever- 
ently strike their storm-beaten sails. All 
over the islands are the memorials of the Se 
pious men, to whose university and mon- 
asteries students from all over the world 
came, so that St. Columceille, visiting the 
islands, wrote a poem to “ The Aras of the 
Seas,” calling them “Sun of all the 
West.” The Seven Churches, Teampull- 
Soorney, St. Kiernan’s Church, the 
Church of the Four Beautiful Saints, St. 
Rhonan’s Bed, the thirteen-hundred-year- 





THE ARAN 
seven African princes, 
thi 


stone 


d graves of the 
hee- 


the 
all these and countless other 


we Ils, clocha ms or 


e holy 
ve ho 


priests lived 


ises with roofs where 
remains of churches and monuments bear 
juent testimony to that culture of souls 
hich has been the the 
\rans No wonder the saints of old came 


ith their faith to this place of 
here 


only riches of 
sternness 


solemn grandeur, for are only 


the rocks, and the 
of God. There 


the sea, 


silence has 


SSO 


ISLANDS. 


sim- 
to 


they show the whok 


and 


lumanity 


top 


ple evolution, somehow apy al 
Hlere, if 
prayer for the 
dead, for it seems as if they wanted one to. 

The eve, 
finds 


crevices of 


One cotton | any 


whe re, one WO ild make a 
seeking for life of the body, 
there a hint of 
rock—a handful of brown 
fern, 


perhaps a 


and eolor in 
the 


tendril 


he re 


of maidenhair 


garlic, 


earth, a 


fairy flax, or wild or 








fighting since 
the days of the 
feuds of the O’Flahertys 
and the O’Briens, fighting 
with Cromwell’s men, who 
took St. Enda’s holy stones 


wild 


peen 


saints 


repair their fort and 
astle 
altered 


the so 


but nothing has 


that lore 


with 


strange 


shot through, 
re- 


Aran 


from 


perhaps, pagan 


minde rs, which the 
I arn dl 


winds 


have 
God 


peoph 
and won- 


their 


their 
| 


IK in and 


rs 
VaVves and rocks 

But these 
theirs 


of 


inheritance 


very souls 


are an 


the 


much 


and seem 
than 


their 


trom past, 


30 more vital 
bodies 
that the 
standing the mist on 
the road of Inish 
more, feels at first life 
but the life of the living 
past, and nothing but rock 
that is dead. 
But the silent 


road, there come into view 


{ heir or 


houses stranger, 
in 
lonely 


a present 


following 


a few white or gray cot- 


tages built without mortar, 




















for fire is too precious to 
spend for that, and stand- 
ing apart, unlike Irish cot- 
other 
chapel, a 
to the 
departed 


places ; a 

schoolhouse, and, sight 
ot 
high oblongs 


in 


eS 


ta 
| 


Onl ly 


most akin spirit the place, 
memorials to the 
with a cross on top, and a cairn of pebbles 
near by, each pebble marking 
Rude e: the 
prayers for the souls of the dead whose 


in the 


a prayer. 


rvings on monuments ask 


bodies lie two or three miles away 


graveyard. The cairns, the oblongs, 


the 


GRAY PRIMEVAL LIFTS OF ROCK 


late gentian and a wild rose. Again, a tiny 
field of potatoes or of rye shows huddled 
in a corner, well sheltered by a tall fence 
ot stones but cleverly 
fitted Nature displays an 
genuity of niggardliness, for to make their 
poor little potato-fields the natives must 
literally dig with their fingers earth from 
corner 


roundish loosely 


together. in- 


the crevices and spread it on a 





su) 


of a platform of rock 
el bed: they 
ween the potato 
has bro 


onnemara t if hae 


They cannot afford 
have rocky 

hillocks, 
earth and 


must 


ight 
cannot 
but the 

weeks of fair 
Nature is deter 
little; in other lands she 


ing besides 


and two 


potatoe s, 


‘rop 


errant 
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and blow them into the sea, whik 
tle would break theit 
The litth 


sea, 


legs in the erey 
potato-he lds 
a chapel and a 


fishing-boat 
schoolhouse or t 
little thatched white or gray cottages 


which come the subdued sound ot spinni 


wheels—this is the slight outward 
pression of the three thousand lives ot 
Aran While their monum 

to the dead, 


duns, 


islanders 
their falling pa 
their fifteen-hundred-vye 











old ruined churches, their el 

d tl 
the sea whi 
they sleep in the simple 

God, by 


auns, their holy tombs, ar 


sandy graves by 
racy of and above th 
hundreds ol all this 
that life of 
islanders which is between tl] 
and God. 

Seen 


saints 


presses inner 


against their backgro 
of rock, the men and wo 


Aran do 


they ar 


not appear so 

Ther 
mingling of 
these 


must have 
a rare races to pt 
the dar 
Firbolgs; ruck 
from the ¢ 

derelicts fr 


duce islanders 


fierce, small 
and swarihy men 
tinent; Spanish 
the Armada; Roundheads, a 
later still, the French; but 

these alien strains of blood hav 
toned to the gra 
the the 

and unending str 
with They ha 
pitted their strength against Na 
ture, and 


been one by 
wild seas, 
the 


poverty 


rocks, 
Ww inds, 


gle 
have drawn into the 

blood the patie nee and hardiness 
of the The 
have learned to 
the 


milk, 


rocks. very beast 


stay outdoors 
vear long, and the cows gi\ 
they 
The pigs eat the coarse fern that 
the 
sheep study the stone 


however lean 


are 


VYTOWS in erevices, and the 


walls for 

















TEAMPULL 


vives anv man, however poor, six feet 
f earth at the last; here the people sleep 
heside their old saints in the sands above 
the sea Hundreds of ve 
the quaintly tell us, 
Nature than for 


the wild winds used to lift the earth beds 


ars ago, however, 


worded aecounts 


Was even harshe r now, 


a favorable place through which 
to break field that 
may somewhere bear a few tufts 


into a new 


of green. 


Me n 


and 





women 


alike 


are 


fairly 


tall 


and broad shouldered. 


with 


long 


narrow 


heads, wide brows, dark hair, oval faces, 
blu There never were bluer 
eves than these that look straight at one, 
with that cloud behind them of 


dreaminess, of otherworldliness. 


and eves 


always 


strange 





























The color of 
but stone, 
they their bedies th 
spring and spontaneity of the soil and the 
jor of the 
about 


their compk xion is clear 


not rosy; for, as they live on 


cannot take into 


flowers. There is a gravity 


them, a melancholy in their faces. 
Laughter is as 


their 


strange to their lips as 
not 


excitement, 


idleness to fingers. They are 


without times of rage and 


when their faces show old pagan passions; 
without mad 
merriment, which stops suddenly, as one 
would ask, “* What alien sound am I mak- 


ing in this harsh world?” 


they are not moments of 


The old men 
smoke with an impassive gaze out to the 


and the mothers pet their children 


sea, 
with grave faces. 

The clothes of the blend 
well the background. 
Their shirts are of the natural color, their 


woollen men 


enough with gray 


and trousers either of indigo blue 
or of blue 
threads 


coats 
and white woven in alternating 
They cold 

wearing three shirts 
and an extra pair of trousers. But in 
the fashions of the women’s clothes some 


provide against 


weather by two or 


old pagan desire must have survived, for 


while they are clumsy in cut, they are in 
An Aran 
woman, walking along the lonely road of 
Inishmore, little though she be in space 


color a deep beautiful crimson. 


and time, nullifies for a moment the stark 
rocky facts about her. She is hope, or 


passion, or any of the strong if brief 


Aran 


and again in defianes 


lite 
of hunger and wind 


emotions which tlame to now 


and sea. A few of the younger women 
they the 


older use for 


which from 
the 
shoulder - covering 
Little boys, 


dress in 


shawls, 
but 


wear get 


mainland, ones 
crimson yx tticoats. 
until they are ten or eleven, 


long petticoats; nobody knows 
vhy. Perhaps a few centuries ago som 
mother set the fashion, hoping thus to 
keep her man-child a little longer beside 
the hearth. 
It is the 
the clothes; 


duties, or 


work of the women to make 
for their simple household 
even the fields, 


< mploy ment 


their tasks in 


would never give them 
enough for the long days of summer and 
the nights of Doubtless 
both they and the men keep themselves 
of toil, for on th 
islands there is little specialization, and 


deal of The 


women card and spin the wool from their 


dark winter. 


sane by the variety 


a good work in common. 
own sheep, and weave it themselves, or, 
if they have no loom, they pay an owner 
of a loom a few pence a yard for his work. 
They then color the cloth crimson and 
with from their 
They also make for their 
itifully patterned belts in 
erimson and yellow, the 
they hold 


weave with both hands. 


indigo dyes extracted 


own lichens. 
men be: red 
for 
whilk 


When they 


are not carding or spinning or weaving, 


and wool 


which with their toes 


the V 














—e* yer re 
we - 











INISHMORE AND 


thick 


constantly 


they are knitting the long stock- 
must be 
hard 
pampootie s. 

These 
if cowskin, 


mut. In 
‘arpet slipper and a 


ings, which 


re newed 


because of the wear given them 


by the 
for the feet are made 


with the hair side 


coverings 
untanned, 
hap they are a cross between a 
Turkish slipper, and 
which goes 
the 


are he ld in piace by a cord, 


from the toe-piece around ankle. 
admirably adapted for walking 
rock. At 
they 


If a native during 


‘| he Vv are 


on the hard and uneven night 


they must he dampened or would 
grow too hard for use. 
the daytime feels his pampooties rough 
to his feet. he the 
with no f 


The The 


niture: the 


walks through surf, 
ar of catching cold. 
much of the 
spinning-wheels and churns, 
that still 


earthenware, 


n make rough fur- 


uid tiny wooden barrels often 


take the their 
stalk not 
willow, and their coftins of boards 


As it was 


place of 
cradles and baskets of a coarse 
unlike 
carefully chosen and hoarded. 
im the is the man’s duty to 
ind for All the islanders 
ever eat is fish, fresh or dried; meat, which 
kill on St. Martin’s day but 


fresh: which 


beginning, it 


«l for his family 


rarely 
they 
milk, butter, and eggs, which their 


they 


taste when potatoes, 
grow ; 
flour, and 
The 
porter as 
they 


are fortunate, they 


provide; and 
they 


drink 


i nimals 


sugar, 


tea, which buy men smoke 


and well as 
Their 


by fishing. If 


tobace 0, 


poteen. money earn chiefly 


they 


THE CASTLE OF 


THE O'BRIENS 


work with trawlers at deep-sea fishing 
ar round. Less desirable i 
the 
mackerel, while casual 
the 
autumn. 


the V 


during spring in sailing 
fishing 
on in curaghs during summer 
And every year, sea and w 
take their toll of the 
left alone on the rock of Aran. 
They make a little 


After 


winter, 


men, and women at 


money, too, by bun 
ing kelp. the storms of aut 


and men, women, and childr 


gather seaweed from the wet rocks, drying 
it on fine days and building it into rick 
1 


In June they burn it on the shore in lo 


kilns, each holding two tons of molte 
Thev toil 


hours, etures« We ly enough: 
I l 


continuou 
for the kil 
edged with flame, sends out clouds of bl 


kelp. Sor 


many 


white smoke, in the haze of whic! 
the 


stopping to 


and 


red and indigo figures, onl 
take the food 


brought them bv petticoated little bovs 


move 
and = dri 
After a few days the resultant hard ma 
terial is broken up and tested for iodin 
Inishmore vil 


in Kilronan, one of the 


lages. It is worth eighteen or twenty dol 
lars a ton, and lucky indeed is the family 
that can produce that much. 

The only other way of earning money 
selling cattle at fair on the 


is by some 


mainland, and on such oceasions the 
women accompany their men to guard the 
purse, for they are wary of the wiles of 
the publie-house. Often the women keep 


the purse all the year round, for next to 





their dread of the sea is their dread of 
the of Always to the 
en the need for food and warmth cries as 
loud as the 

Firing is a problem on the Arans. 


that ther 


wast money. wolm- 


It 
the old 
days, and occasionally, buried deep down, 
Now trees 

sheltered 


Protestant clergyman’s house is 


is said was wood in 


are found. 


th 


great grow 


in exceeding |y 
the 
built, though the priest is coaxing along 
The 


send to ( 


ny 


vhere 


spot 


few bushes islanders who can af- 


ford it ‘onnemara for peat; 
dollars’ worth will carry a family 


Phos 


lried cow-dung. 


wi ly 
through a who cannot afford 


that burn 


year 


the islands is 
the 
as characteristic of the 
pampooties. A 


shape of a canoe 


Communication between 


made entirely by the curaghs ancient 
sea-craft which is 
Aran 
iragh 
vith lifted prow. li 
lon g and 
wooden frame covered with tarred canvas. 
There is a 


{ 


OL Oars, 


man are his 


has rather the 


is about twenty 
four wide, made of a 


Teet 


ceel, no rudder, and four pairs 


which are just round poles flat- 
tened a little the back ends. A sharp 
stone would go quite through the canvas. 
Inless the pir recan be 
be la with 


uncommon m re 


used, a curagh must 

is 
for 
the 


nehed great care, and it 


ighish 


arly 


weather 


hour at 


not 


four men to stand mn an 


ARAN 


ISLANDS 


Su 


top of a slip with a curagh in their hands 
the strength ot 
the 


dow n to 


watching the advancing 


instant a break is 
the the ir 


and pull out to sea with incredible 


waves, ready 
to 


cratit, 


seen 


run surt, launch 


speed. A curagh is safe except in storms; 


often enough, if the weather is bad, men 


and women on Inishmaan and Inisheer 


die without the priest and the doctor 

Sitting flat i 
toward the sea is very different from that 
the 
deck of 


n a curagh, one’s attitude 


spectator who regards it from the 
In 


the sea, riding in 


f 
ol 


an steamer. a curagh 


ocean 


is lite rally helow 


one 


the furrow with green waves curling and 
above 


the 


arching : then suddenly one is flung 


is looking down 
Beneath, the 


euragh 


air, and on 
* oarsmen 


and lifts the 


t cannot overwhelm it 


water pounds 
be- 


from above. 


as if indignant 
cause 1 
The four rowers glance from left to right, 
their blue Just so 
three the the 
bolgs have passed from island to island. 

The natives of the different 
hospitable to each other, and yet there is 
them. The Vv 
and the younger y* opl 
Inish- 
maan and Inisheer stupid and ignorant, 
while the 


eves keen and sharp 


isand vears ago must Fir- 


islands are 


a curious jealousy among 


do not intermarry, 
of Inishmore think the people of 
natives of these smaller islands 


are envious of the fishing of the men of 
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id of their 


scholars 


pure 
come to 
no English on the 
primi- 

little 
ot 
Inishmaan 


much mor 
‘e, time has 
on the 
all the 
two doors opposite 
sheltered of 
light 
ortherly, the south 
shadow of the 
thi floor, indicates 
wind south, 
opk 


direction 


which 
If the 
door 
door-post, 
the 
and 
at 
left 
inhabitants 


fo give 
the 

noving across 

ur When the 
or is open, the 


veers 


pe 
jours 


are 
many are 
are ( 
Inisheer 
corresponding 

both these 


on an equal- 
to be 
relative 
the 
he- 


they 


there seem 
to 
islands 
their 
than 


the \ 


about 
W itehe 
in both 

B it 


begging, 


have 
they have 
ol 


ot 


eom 
and 
with all the persistence 


Inishmore, 


“ and waves 

has its physical dif 

1 sh ‘ irf of 

only that the island- 
ist enough 
straw for all 
face of Inisheer has 
than either of the 
whiter, is 


Ws il et 
ar } rve 


neces 


TV 

beach 

with ce ral 
colored el 
and there a 


is and 


sand - flowers and 
vellow 
poppy 
of drifting sands is the ruined 
St the 


scallop- 
than the 


ver and veteh, 


with her red Down 


a hollow 


Kevan, and close by 


thre 
sotter col 


two or great 


of warmer, rs 
vint would pr rhaps have chosen. 

* Let you listen to Mourteen 
Michael Bawn, of Inishmaan, jealous for 
his ‘On they 
nothing, and on Inishmore they will not 
bn 


{ he re 


me,” said 


island Inisheer know 


telling you all they know. The people 
dark.” 

Mourteen had to translate in his mind 
from Gaelic to English; “dark” means 
Mourteen’s surname is 
O'Flaherty, like that of most of the 
islanders; but he ealled Mourteen 
Michael awn, becau he is the son of 


are 


res rved ” 


se 


MAGAZINE. 


Michael Bawn (Fair Michael). The boat 
man’s name is Colman O’Flaherty, but 
being the of Anthony, he is ecalk 
Col’ Anthony, while his oldest son, a 
cording to custom named after his gran 
father, is called Anthony Col’ Anthon 
If the father’s lend 

self to epithet, mother’s 

taken. 


does 
the 
Three generations can easily }y 
handled without 
a surname. 

“On Inishmaan,” said Mourteen Micha: 
Bawn, “ you will find men that will be tel 
ing vou of what they see and hear. M 
grandmother knew a woman that was cal 
ried off by the fairies and got back home 
Old Nola the fair 
flute, and has seen a ship in the water 
to tell 


nothing 


hame not 


an 


confusion or the us« 


Peggeen has heard 


and when she her 


he looked, 


three seals. 


ran man an 
there there b 

And what will you be thin! 

ing of this, that a cow left by herself o1 
for a year had a ealf? Are n 

all these wonderful things that happened 
in Inishmaan ?” 


was 


a rock 


The natives do not really distinguis! 
hetween the natural and the supernatural 
Their wonders for 
them, and indeed life and death are suc] 
marvels that 
not a greater. 

“Is there 


common work 


seas 


perhaps a magic ship 

in Inishmore that 
will be singing ballads as I do? 
asked Mourteen. “ Or that will be telling 
you the story of St. Enda and St. Brech 
No, they are dark. I will be telling 
you that story. You have seen the foot 
steps in the rock near Kilmurvey? This 
they came. St. Enda had his 
the part of Inish 
more close by his holy well, the water 


You 


anv one 


you 


an ¢ 


how 


Ss 
chapel on southeast 


which nourishes like milk. 


will be 
seeing the seraps of cloth about it, tl 
way the people put them there when they 


i 


do be 


drinking the and making 
their wishes. St. Brechan lived at the 
northwest of the island, and the 
saints would be dividing the island 
them. So each to 
at the appointed time, 
walk toward each other. 
that place was to be 
St. Brechan rose early and said mass be 
fore the but when | 
came to Kilmurvey, which was the mid 
dle of the island, he could not move. St 


water 


be 
tween was say 

Where they met 
the dividing lin 


appointed time, 


Enda was not in sight, but the feet of 


two 


mass 
and then begin to 


+ 
































You have 
those lootsteps, and some day the 
island will break in half at that place.” 

And, indeed, Kilmurvey bay has so far 
eaten that a tidal 
island. 


St. Brechan stuck to the rock. 
seen 


into the roeks wave 
might divide the 

‘You will be Hol 
Mourteen Patrick 
down the snakes after they were coming 
Ireland this 


of Inishmaan ereater 


the Worm 


‘where St. 


set ing 


said sent 


here from But on island 


there is a wonder 
is the grave 
of a saint which is much better than 
St. Rhonan’s Bed on the big island 


There is hardly a 


than any on Inishmore. It 


night some one is not 
sleeping there. My own mother was sick, 
and | three nights 
and praying for her, and then she got 


When a 


sick, he does well to sleep in the grave 


was sleeping ther 


better. man or his mother is 
of a saint.” 

Mourteen could tell how in his father’s 
day the poor people ate samphire which 
they gathered from the face of the high 
cliffs, and how they drank tea boiled from 
maidenhair fern. With this tale he min- 
gled stories of Diarmuid and Grainne, and 
the account of William Smith O’Brien, 
concealed for many weeks in Inishmaan 
with a price on his head and never a man 


to inform on him. He told, too, of how 


HER SPINNING-WHEEL 


his grandfather and twenty other fishers 
went out to work on the eve of Lady Day, 
and were drowned, as punishment, by a 
tidal wave. 

“ And there was much sorrowing among 
the women in the islands,” said Mourteen ; 
‘but there are always many men left.” 

After the first wild keening they 
death quietly in the Arans. Life on the 
wind-swept naked rock aceustoms them to 
eruel facts: loss of all kinds is God’s 
vill and the will of the sea. All they 
can do for the living and dead is to pray 
quietly, the 
Arans, night « murmur 
of voices at the 


| 
take 


and in every cottage in all 


when somes, the 


blends 


of the wind o 


rosary with that 


stronger vole 


There 


in the 


is something sombre and joyless 


social intercourse and companion- 


ship of these people, 
The women and girls 


together; the hunt 


among the 
and 


rabbits or 


even 
young 
talk 


meet 


men 


play cards in the winter evenings, and 
i cliffs and ex 
and tell old 
They 


and 


lie on the 
about the 


in summer they 


change lore stars, 


stories of smuggling and wars. 


ean dance jigs and. reels, but boys 


girls 
they 


and 
no pipe r on the islands. The 

never call on the girls, and 
it is only rarely that they meet for a social 


scarcely ever dance toget he P.. 


have 


young men 
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evening; and then the young men sit on “Let you listen to me,” said Darrag! 
leaning back on his curagh 
the other, and the priest has to urge them the beach of 
to start at their games. Even their 


one side of the room, and the girls on Shuan, ol 
Inishmore. Ile pointed first 
to a thin line of green on a plateau 

favorite game calls for endurance. They rock, and then to a tiny cottage, lone] 
all crouch on the floor in a ring, one against a gray crag. “If that field 


wer 
standing in the middle. Those on the my father’s,” 


explained Darragh Shuan, 
‘and if I was thinking 
of a girl in that cottag 
there, and if my father 
did not like the girl, th 








he would not give me that 
field. Then what would | 
be doing? It has to be.” 

It has to be—that is t] 
word of the islands. 

“There is a girl ‘ 
from America,” said Dar 
ragh Shuan, “and sh« 
having sixty pounds 
her own. She has told th 
priest, and we are a 
knowing it, that sh 
go back next month if 
one wishes to marry her 
Mourteen Michael Bay 
will be asking her if h 
great-uncle, who is dying 
leaves him his cottage and 
field. But the old ma 
may not die before th 
steamer sails.” 

Darragh Shuan said th 
very gravely. 

The most desirable e¢ 
sort is a man or girl r 
turned from America, 
they always have mon 
About twenty - five per 
cent. of the population 
to America, and most 




















OF THE ISLANDS them come back, for they 

love their islands so dear 
ly that they only go awa 
floor pass a straw rope, knotted at the as it were, in order to stay in then 
end, under their knees and from hand Many of those who return die of ¢ 


qT 
to hand. The one standing tries to guess 


sumption, but many more regain what 
who has the rope. If his back is turned, ever health they have lost 
he is struck with the knotted end, and reverting to their old 
often so severely that the tears come into regret for the 
his eves east behind. 

The marriages are made by the parents, “This is 


and marry, 
ways, with n 
civilization they hav 


our way,” said Darragh 
“ A young man wishes to marry, 
and his father and mother tell him what 

But ought a man not to choose his. girl he could take. Then his father and 
own wife?” Darragh Shuan, the fisher- uncle go to see the 
man, was asked 


and frequently the couple never speak to Shuan. 
each other alone until after the wedding. 


father and brother 
of the girl, and they carrying a quart 





Then they all say 
the 


home, 


or more of 
the y 


wedding 


poteen. 


give, and what day 


Then 


and if the girl speaks very much to the 


what will 


will be they go 


young man, it is 


the other girls and 
women will be looking down on her. 
* Then ther is a 


ding-party at the girl’s 


wed- 


ARAN 


and 
lift a 
en’s 


their own 


ISLANDS. 


proceed toward the graveyard, the wom- 


beat on it, 
the 


the cothn 


crying. 


n about wailing 


Those in procession 


the 
notes of 


SOrTTOW ful kee nh. 


the 


wild, wom- 


voices having minor 


sea-birds 





house, and plenty to eat 





the 


day, in the name of 


next 
God, 
her 
his. 


and drink, and 


they are married at 
house, or maybe at 
For a 
go to her father’s house— 


month she does not 


if her mother were 
to be lying dying. All she 
could do would be to look 
in at the door or 
After the 
the great party at the girl’s 
that we call the 
Home.’ And 
is all, except that if 
that 
the 
marriage, 


no, not 


window. 
month, there is 
house 
‘ Dragging 
that 
there is an enemy, 


enemy could go into 
house during the 
and he could say the bene- 
diction after the priest, and 
could tie knots in a string 
after each of the three holy 
and then that cou- 
childless 
fifteen vears, or until 


should be 


we dding 


names, 
for 
the 
burnt. 
need 


ple would be 


string 
And a 


be eosting 


not 
much, but a 
funeral, with the food and 
the 


be costing 


and 
will 


poteen priest’s 


money, it 























six pounds or more.” 
The 


islanders, 


the 

and 

them at a 

then that 

themselves as 
wild birds 
They 

which 

now one of has 

another world of which they 

The dead body in its pine 

coffin covered with a sheet is carried out 


resignation of 
their 
dignity, cle sert 
funeral. It is 
they 


calm 


seem to see 
their 
about in a 
end of this 
understand, 


help- 
cast 
the 
not 


less as own 
live at 
they do 
them 


storm. 
world 
and 
gone to 


know nothing. 


of the back doer and placed on a wagon 
The women of the family seat 
it, while behind forms 
As they 


or car. 
themselves about 
a procession of men and women. 


ARAN GIRLS 


In the 


agony of 


graveyard the voices rise in an 


sorrow. Here is no Christian 


resignation, but wild pagan outpourings 


eternal 


the 
protest of the human heart against grief 
It is as if their mourning were not for 
the dead but for themselves, that they 
should be left behind, alone in a land of 
mist, their bodies nothing the 
their 
souls asking questions never to be an- 
swered, and at last they are laid to rest 


with magnificent gestures, 


worth in 
ceaseless warring with bitter rock, 




















Phe 


wild sands drift 


and damp eat away 


nich 


them 


in stone, 


they are forgotten 


» bones are press d 


or 


those 


who come 


lig] tly on the se people, 


on 


ey can 


‘th nobility 


live above 


1 terms with t he 


policen 


en whose 


Inishmore. The 


eT 


the fisl 


ling inter- 


stumble on a bit of 


ilf-dozen 


is 


nvest 
drinkit 
{ - 
oO gua 
macdae 


ra 


an 


nen we 
the V 


riendly 


policemen 


igate when 


g¢ heavily 


rd against 


of pote en. 


ning Kile 


| 
i 


ting much like 
. 1s cle chic tly by the 
nd is sold to the island 
llon. Half 


ordinary 


vuld rather 


must, 


with the 


[nishmore no reall 


peo 


al 


tee! 


id no 


Sometime 


steamer 


T 


Tv 


Inishmaan 


»-GATHERERS 


for a day or two, poteen is made ther 
and hidden in a safe nook in the rocks. 

‘And I would not be in the shoes 
the man of the islands who would be tell 
ing the police where the poteen is,” sa 
Col’ Anthony. 

Their detachment from the government 
appears, too, in that they do not like 
apply for parish aid, for though they wi 
make use of the doctor and the dis 
pensary, they appeal very rarely to the 
relieving-ofticer. The dole for the entir 
islands amounts to not more than tv 
dollars and a half a week, and no poor 
person receives more than thirty-five cents 
a week. There is no other ecommunit 
of equal size in Great Britain where sucl 
independence is shown. 

The laws of God are administered by 
the priest—a splendid old man who cares 
nothing for the antiquities of Aran, b 
eve rvthing for the souls and hodi« s of his 
people. In fifteen years he has seen th 
installation of the telegraph and the 
steamboat, and the beginnings of tl 
fishing industry, and with these the hop 
to lift his parishioners a little above bar 
vant Through his strenuous efforts 
vaterworks have been erected, affording 
a regular pure supply of water, where, 
ln fore, the islanae rs had been de pe nde nt 
ipon uncertain springs. He has im- 
proved the chapel buildings, and has 





THE ARAN 


the standard of the sehools, and 


. hoping to go still farthe r and provide 


raised 
technical instruction. He wants to build 
a hall where the 
to 
market-gardening 


young people can meet, 


and initiate a primitive kind of 


Ye ar by year he has comftorted his yp ople 


in sickness and in health, and once he 


imp rilled his life for them. It 


hen 


was two 
there was 
the rock, which goes to 
Ardilaun of the Guinness family, 
isly enough, half the 
know 


years ago, W no money to 


pay the rent for 
Lady 
though, 


euro island- 


ers do not the name of their land 
lady, many of them speaking of her as 
“Shaun Bui,” Yellow 


eral name of opprobrium for an 


Jack,” a gen- 
English 
was decided that 

to 
and 


or “ 


government person. It 
must be sent 
of Aran 


cows would 


a gunboat and soldiers 
the 


away 


tenants 
No 


ehildren 


evict negligent 


ta) 


ake their cows. 
for the 


pri st knew 


mean no milk and 


butter. The 
knew their resigned phrase, "i 
be,” which he 
‘It is 
the old 


bers in 


no 
his people; he 
was to 
makes them change to, 
will”: but he 


tierce 


God's also knew 


instinet that slum- 
islanders. It 


they fight 


pagan 


these comes out 


rarely when with knives; it 
came out once when some antiquarians, 
visiting Aran, refused money to a group of 
children and young men, who took their 
tools to hold for 


The priest knew that these peopl 


and luggag ransom. 

would 
not give up their cows without bloodshed. 

He wrote repeatedly, asking for merey, 
to the of the Ardilaun 
and received a message late on a Wednes- 
that he the 
personally before the in 
Dublin morning. The 
trustees knew so little of the people whose 


trustees estate, 


day, saying might present 


cease trustees 


on Thursday 


ISLANDS. 


SOQ 


ir hand hat the 


to Aran 


hot 


no boat ¢: 
Phe 


, . 
iow, but 


inaware that rit 


till 


quiet nor 


wind Was 


thr 


Thursday noon. 


the waves priest 


found four men who would row him 


to the 


in 


a curagh the thirty miles main 


“Cas, 


Storms come up q ickly in these 


and hour after hour there was 
a shred of 
men and eternity; 
the 
the 


tarred canvas between 


but they won their w 
and th 
people ot Aran 


their old white 


safe to mainland, sO 


won 
No w 


pric st 


rick r 


the 


cause of 
they love with 
of a warrior and the brow of an arch- 
Sunday he the 
at their best, as he 
deeorated chapel, 


1h 


eves 


angel. Every souls 


of these peoplk stands 
the 


qdownh on 


in crudely looking 


them their coarse homespun 
clothes kneeling in reverence and simple 
did the 


churches 


raised 
to all 


devotion, as saints who 


ined 
the winds of heaven. 
It is odd reflect. that these pe 


seem s*Tral the re 


those ! how 


Ope Ih 


To ple 


ge to us Tor 


ason that 
they live now just as our remote ancestors 


did. ‘The centuries have gone on carry 


we eall progress, and th vh 


Aran 


} 
seeking 


Ing What 
left the 
forebe ars, 


ave 
men Their 

the 
most solitary rock in the world, and ther 


untouched. 


isolation, found 


the islanders have lived, isolated in soul 


one from another as their own rocks ar 


separated from the mainland. Impassive 


as their own rocks, wild and strange as 
their own cliff-birds, they dwell forgotten 
on the edge of the their 
iuns and Christian churches at 
the 
feet, and, 
with 


at 


world, pagan 
their 
the ir 


are 


bones of their saints at 
their of toil 
their dreaming eves 


( 
backs, 


when hours 


over, looking 


ever the terrors and wonders of their 


W il ds and seas 


























A Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages 


BY OLIVIA 


© valiant hearts nothing is im- 


possible,” thougl an arrogant 


device, Vas whose boast 
the 


of I race 


ome 
Tri rehant 
justified 


fulness first great 
than 


eut as 


prince 
ke W 


considerable a fig 


more 


kings have 


ure as that king’s treasurer to whom 


no material achievement 


vas impossible 


was to his “ valiant heart 

head 
richly 
more than rovally 
and his armies , 
debtors. It 

‘| impersonality of 


that the 


whether it 
or to his 
that 
burdened 


extraordinarily 


Jacques Coeur owed his 
fleets, his 
Sumptiuous . I 
highly distinguished 
even be 
those 


supreme 


may 
due to the eo 


eminent ft umphs of his 


financial genius of his age 


should promptly have been committed to 


the posthumous obscurity he zealously 
labored to 
his final 


brillianey ot 


avert: for the eontrast be tween 
degradation 


his 


was success in precisely th 


and the sustained 
earlier success it 
mode rn ac 
has failed to 


conspicuous historie figr- 


ceptation of the term make 
Jacques Ceeur a 
ure, and, be vond an occasional guarded 
mention, historians nowadays have little 
of him 


(Creur 


to say 
Jaeques was the “ favorite” 
that is to say, the sapient counsellor and 
ereditor—of that 
Charles VII. 
The position had naturally its penalties; 
but what the who 
ultimately deposed him found hardest to 
accept the 
roval favor, nor yet that they themselves 
debt, but that this most 
powerful man in France, this creator of 
this 
this intimate of Pop 


immoderately obliging 


none too kingly figure, 


clique of aristocrats 


was not Creur’s closeness to 


were in his 
her 
foreign 
birth. 
made no attempt 
origin. Indeed, in that 
“self-made,” and to a 
proud of it 
nor “destiny” « 


ambassador of 
and 
plebeian 


he r commerce, 
king, 
rulers, was of frankly 


The 


to disguise 


merchant prince 
his 
he was entirely 
certain neither ac- 
cident 


nor 


extent 
‘an explain him, 


anything save the vigilant exer- 


HOWARD 


DUNBAR 


cise of his own genius—Jaeques Ca 


corresponds to an 
with the 
he ro. 


interesting 
ideal of a 


hice 
permanent comme 
cial 

For his amazing career it was do 
therefore, 


less, as happy a beginning 


any other that Jacques should have be 


born the son of an unknown fur-deak 


of Bourges, a quiet town, in the 


vear of the fifteenth century, kno 


for its churches and for the e: 
cellent 
Phere 
» how the boy spent his youth. 
other he 


he st 


many 
fabrics made by its thrifty peoy 

is liberal room for speculation a 
At son 
schooled br 

to his own ai 
the 
surrounded 


finn or 
and at 
bitious 


was 
irrel vantly 
industriou 


purpose s. From 


merehants who him ther 


came daily to his ears the common for 


mule of shrewd tradesmanship—but onl; 


as so many from whi 
he was later to de velop a highly inflect 
Medici an 
Flor 
torch th: 
imagination 


erude symbols 
language. The story of the 
the marvels they had wrought for 
ence may well have been the 
his firmly controlled await 
ed; and far more compelling, to a mind 
of this order, than the tamer phantasies 
tales of th 
wonderful commercial prowess of Venic 
with 


sels, 


and her triumphant importation of silks 


of legend, were the current 


her three thousand merchant ves 


he r dashing victories over corsairs, 
spices and indigo, of pearls, and 
Indeed, a 


stanee than a 


ebony 


amber. much lesser circum 
to one of the 


commercial towns of th 


visit great 
period, to Ant 
werp, perhaps, or to Bruges, where thi 
fruits of Eastern 
fore him in their shining reality, would 
sufficed to define to itself ar 
ambition so unstinted. But whatever 
plans the shrewd, lean-faced youth cher 
ished, it is above all 
that he kept them to himself. 
bouche n’entre mouche” 
motto which he greatly affected and to 
which he inexorably lived up. 


bargaining lay b 
have 
ce rtail 


“ Fy 


was 


things 


close 





A MERCHANT PRINCE 


So 


cle libe rate 


foundations of 


exceeding |y was Jacques 

fortune 
that 
Ilis biographers, with 
the 


shortcomings, 


In laying the his 


that is not as a merchant one 


first reads of him. 


disposition in world to gloss 


over his have invariably 


first recorded fact in the great 
public life something of a 
and it is 
which, condoned though it was by 


found the 

rie rchant’s 
stumbling-block ; indeed one 
a king 
whose own similar irregularities Jeft him 
condemn, fails to con 
of a 
Master of 
the 


partne rship. 


in no position t 
to the 
Revaut le Danois, 


ad 


son into 


figure. 
Mint 
fur-dealer’s 

In 1429 
and one other 
convicted of issuing 
The ecoiners pleaded 


at bts, 


herole 


the 


tribute not 


lon 


in Bourges, | taken 
astute 

Danois, Jacques Ceeur, 
and 
ht. 


the 


yere iwecused 
coins under weig 
of and 


to 


the exigency King’s 


their loyal desire thus ingeniously 


let off with a fine. 
to the 
no re- 


meet them: and 


The 


young 


wert 
incident was a warning 
financier’s d secretion, but 
buff to his enterprise. Already 
was fixed upon the rich ports of the East; 
already he had stored up the capital with 
A year later he 
establishing bland 

Mussulman = and 


to 


his eve 


which to invade them. 


was in Alexandria, 
both 
learning 
and sell dear to the other. 
the 


vessel] was strippe d of its cargo by pirates, 


relations with 


Christian, whik buy cheap 


the 


And when, on his homeward voyage, 


Trom one 


its dauntless owner escaped, only to equip 


time and turn 


The 


Damascus, submitting, 


himself a second again 
he 
each 
ot 


own 


toward Egypt. following year 
in 
night, to the 


Christians 


was seen 


natives’ exigent custom 


locking up within their 


lodging-places; by day visiting, discreet 
and alone, 
blades, 
winning favor with men in high places. 
his the 
chant, with a supreme confidence, now 


K< Tr 


its dealers in mirrors and 


in spices and furs, or adroitly 


Between voyages young mer- 
began to establish himself at home. 
he Montpellier, 
through his influence to became one of 
the most active of medievakgtowns. Al- 
ready this merchants’ city had a permit 
Pop Urban V. te 
yearly to the East, on condition that it 
bore hurtful to 
the welfare of Christendom; and it had 
also a at 
the honor of God and the convenience of 
Vor. CXX 112 


his headquarters chose 


from » send one ship 


no arms nor anything 


consul Constantinople, “ for 


No 7 


”) 
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erchants of 


Montpellier.” Jacques 
do ibtle Ss 
oney-lender, for t 


become in the 


he roval 
distressing straits 
the 
which his diplomacy and far-sightedness 
likely to have 
Church also he 


affiliations, having 


in 
with 


on 


friendly terms King; 


a point 


ire by no meat under- 


With the 


formed 


valued. shrewd- 
and no 


ad- 


satisfaction in 


ich, LOT 
took a 


as vagabondage or 
sound 
reinforcing his position as a citizen. Sev- 
he had 
considered request for the 
de daughter 


f Bourges. 


ral years earlier made a well- 
hand of Macée 
of the 


sentimental 


Léodepart, provost 


but -no tradi- 
this 
Llowever, 


in 
resyx ctable 

Ke lle nt 

lord an 


even the 


tions ive 


highly 
the ( 


sur connection with 
alliance. 


Madame Macé 


ambitious greedy 


bore her 
family, 


ugh her own personality, if the 


and 


poor lady ever had one, must have been 
completely effaced upon her marriage to 
the redoubtable Jacque S. 
Being the best 


himself 


of terms with 


eountry, Jacques 


now on 


his 


free to develop and guide that instinct 


and was 
of suceess which was so keen and strong 


within him; and during a seore or more 


ars when France abounded in situa- 
that 
tracted him, with English oppressions in 
the 
the 


ol ve 


might legitimate ly have dis 


north and wide-spre ad brigandage in 
uth, he pursued his end with a most 
Ilis 


very 


vessels 
lord 


some 


ae complishe d coneentration 
itil he 


In every 


became a 


m Itiplic ad 


of the seas foreign 


port 


factor repre sented him. 
did his 

itself, that it 
whispered the simpler folk to each 


that trade 


wisely chosen 


So unmistakably wealth 


great 
begin to shape was inered 
ible, 
othe P.. alone should vit ld sO 
much. Mysterious treasures, 


Lyons 


they guess- 
lain in those mines about 
the King had 
Or there wer 


necromancers, 


must have 


which granted his 
notorious 
the 
famous Raymond Lulle himself living in 
Montpellier it likely that 
them had sold Jacques his uncanny 
secret To the the 
of these speculations was infinitely agree 
able: it of the 
multitude that he had outstripped it. 

It became, 


money -l¢ nee Pr. 
alchemists, abroad, 


was ot 


one 


young merchant echo 


was an acknowledgment 
therefore, an extre mely con- 
genial pastime for the successful Jacques 


to sit through long, mellow hours upon 
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the flat 
and, 


roof of his house 


straining his 


at Montpellic ?, 
southward, 
the great, 


keen 
approae h ot 
decorate d Vesst ls, W ith the ir many 


eVeCs 
to watch the gayly 
bright 
ith the regularity and de- 
pendablen ss of the 


banne rs, whi th, \\ 
tick s thems« lve Ss, were 


bringing him, in more or less literal form, 
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unscrupulous sovereigns. Next cam 
his appointment as Arg ntier, or treasure 
to the othce 


disbursing, 


crown—an which 


consist 
in receiving, 
for the and whose trans 
cendent desirability, for the m« rchant, la 
in that it 


and accounti 
court moneys, 
involved a residence at 
Now with all his “ 
heart ’ 


court 
valiant 





Jaeques Ceur 











loved coronets and titles: 
and if it was a sentiment 
a shade pure tha 
patriotism that led hin 
to attach himself to 

court of such 
splendor, the excellent 
bourgeois is, at all events, 
not unique in his prefer 


ences. 


leas 





tarnished 


His own certificat: 
of nobility was a furthe 
substantial — satisfaction 
and from this time on thi 
three crimson hearts and 
the three black 
shells which 

chose ni for 
gan abundantly to sprin 


cockk 
he had 
his arms be 
kle the surface of Franc 
and to testify to the dis 
tinction of this ingenious 
prince of the people. 

It had now 
time that so 
man should have greater 
monuments, and these 
Jacques set himself con 


become 


great a 
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ra 


those 
silks, 


bourgeois 


his heart’s desire But finer than 


spl ndid cargoes of 


carpets and 
and the 
splendor that he acquired by their thrifty 
disposition, was that far purer chrism of 


So 


cutlery and jewels, 


royal appointment and distinction. 
how _ briefly Jacques 
1436, Charles offered 
for the unpleasant 
Bourges, 


we may imagine 
hesitated when, in 
royal reparation in- 


cident at seven years previous, 
by making his accomplished subject Mas- 
ter of the Paris Mint 


Jacques filled not 


a position which 


only honorably, his- 


torians say, but also with peculiar wis- 
dlom, i 


succeeding even in_ considerably 


restoring the value of money debased by 


scientiously to 
had 


made 


acquire. 
Success dazzled 
him a whit 
less vigilant over his own 
At court he 
chose to live sumptuously and to dress 
richly, after the of his noble 
indeed, when, in his trial, h 
sought to prove that his habit had been 
simple and churechly, his honest servants 
could recall that he had worn no soberer 
costume than a crimson velvet doublet, 
and searlet stockings, with a velvet hat, 
and a gold chain upon his breast. But 
with all these superficial emulations, the 
merchant was far from underrating the 
advantages of inherited the 
the ownership of land; 
wherefore, being destitute of inheritance, 

To 


this end, largely, rather than that of ex- 


not 
him, 


interests. 


manner 
enemies: 


pomps or 
significance of 


he strove to qualify as an ancestor. 
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tending his 


he began the 


own personal 


building of that palace in 
not only 


Bourges which 


vonders of the but 


ron 


Europe of its day, 


vhich stands even vet a somewhat 
ical to the 


ory has proved to require no such sub 


monument man whose mem- 


stantial receptacle. 


of stone from an ancient Roman edifice; 

its construction and turnishing, 
vas throughout used in place of baser 
metal; painters, sculptors, wood-carvers, 
the most accomplished artists of the day, 
labored for its embellishment; nine years 
and as many fortunes went to the making 
of it: and when it 


oddly 


was done, its 


OF THE 
magnificence, 


was one of the 


Its walls were made 


silver 


MIDDLE AGES. 


the 
have 


which it was not least proot ot 


his genius to established with 


Kastern sovereigns now abundantly 


served him; not only in facilitating his 


commerce, but in assuring an almost 


royal consideration for his ships, his 
‘argoes, and his three hundred industrious 
deputies, scattered throughout 


Nor did he hesitate 


frequent 


the world. 
publicly to make 
and ready use of his 
relations with the East. It 
stance 


secure 
was, for in- 
, a severe disaster to Venice when, 
on some’ small pretext, her traders were 
banished from Egypt; but with a grace- 


ful disinterestedness Jaeques Cour in- 





prudent owner 





grudged — the 
which his 


silly wife spent in 


sums 
timid, 
its management, 
leav- 
not 
house- 


and always, on 
Bourges, 
the 
silver 
laid 
the provisions that 
to last until his jill 
Meanwhile, | 

abe 


had ac 


ing 
only took 
hold 


him, but 


with 
out 


were 
return. 
Jacques 

besides va- 
others, 
dwelling . places in 


quired, 
rious two 
Se a a 

Paris, two in Tours, 


and four in Lyons, 
schemed 
add to 


estates 


while he 
constantly to 
his forty 
others as 
in the feeble grasp 
of bankrupt, resent- 
ful nobles. 
Regularly 
flowed in the 
revenue 


such were 





there 
enor- 
mous neces- 
sary to purchase 
ornaments of 


“ie Jacquet,” 


these 
life. 
as his rivals, in 
potent 
termed 


im- 
derision, 
had 
more powell 
than all other Medi- 


terranean merchants 


him, 
now 





ii ‘i 
as PN 
x BAN 


i 














together. The per- 


sonal friendship 


THE 


PALACE OF 


JACQUES COEUR AT BOURGES 
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terceded with the 


tians were 


Sultan, and the Vene- 
restored to good standing. It 
was a showy wizardry. 

But of adroitness the 
his relations 
dined, often in 
and shared, doubt- 


Jacques’s most 


striking proof lay in with 
the court, where he 
private, with the 
less too conspicuously, 


Of his Maj 


was not one, 


King, 
the royal counsels. 
there 
meanwhile, who did not find 
It is told 


pawn 


sty’s unhappy family 
Jacques a convenient resource. 
of the that she had to 
Bible to obtain the money 
while for the 
gonde, the King’s 
from the and 
of Scotland, first wife of the 
later Louis XI.—pledged 
Varye, 


that 


Queen her 
for a gown; 


Madame Ara 


daughte r, 


same purpose 
borrowed 
Margaret 
Dauphin 

a pearl to de 
factors. And 
Jacques should have been on excel 
lent terms with the Queen, whom Charles 
endured; with Agnes Sorel, the 
of the infatuation, and with the 
Dauphin, whom his father intensely dis- 
liked, a situation surely in 


certificate of hig 


money merehant;: 


one oft Jacque 2's 


object 
King’s 
was itself a 
Yet for 
his later triumphs this period was but 
a judicious preface. 
In 1444 Jacqu 

appearance 
which he 


sight of 


h diplomacy. 


made his first 
as a royal deputy 


Ceeur 
a function 
inordinately relished, the 

which his well-born rivals en- 
dured not too passively. The King had 


appointed his favorite to presice over the 


and 


couneil of the 
ifice which he pe rformed during that and 

And when, two 

arose of per 
herself to France, 
the Arch- 
Provost of Paris, 
formed 
de lieate 
but 


states of Languedoc—an 
several succeeding years 
later, the 
suading Genoa 


years question 
to ced 
Jacques Creur, together 
bishop ot 
and th 

the embassy 
The 
ther Jacques nor the 
feared, 
hated 


of the 


with 
Rheims, th 
Seneschal of Provence, 
with this 
failure; 


charge dd 


errand. nei 


Issue was 


people, 


rats, 


who vaguely 
who definitely 
disposed to make light 
distinction of his mission. 


nor the ariste 


him. were 


Every 
possible precaution toward being accepted 


with a vast seriousness may safely be at- 


tributed to our far-sighted merchant: and 


by no means the least noticeable feature 


of his always seemly career is the close- 


ness of his connection with Chureh and 


priests: He himself was a friend 


good 


of several Popes, as of many high ec- 


clesiasties: he 


built chapels in Bourges 
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his 


oldest son, at twenty-five, 


and in Paris; through influence 

was mac Arc 
144 
there arose the necessity of appointing 
the new P 


might be 


hishop of when, in 


Bourges; and 
embassy to 


Nicholas V., 


u know ledged 


wait upon 
that he 


and 


forma 
peace restored in 
the King ha 
Archbishop 
Rheims and two lesser dignitaries, if 1 
that versatile 
porter of! the 
For 


said, Rome 


Chureh, whom should 


chosen, together with the 
financier and faithful su 
Church, 
century, the 


Jacques Cow 
almost a 
had 
elaborate as the 


chronicl 
seen nothing so magnit 
icent or sé 
this 


manner 
which group of Frenchmen, wit 


their princely 


the 


great 
papal 


pressive mission. 


retinue, arrived 
fulfilled their 
Jacques, with his tale 


city and 
tor pomps, 
head of the 
after his arrival, he 


may easily have been thi 
enterprise; and when, short] 
fell ill of fever, 1 
Pope regarded him with so especial a ter 
that he the merchant 
be removed to thi pontifical palace, the 
to await recovery 

But the 
Ceur will longest be 


derness caused 


episode by which Jacqui 
remembered is | 
share in the royal entry into Rouen 
where, within the 
Jeanne d’Are perished and Jacques Ceeu 
lived his most brilliant hour, and whe 
Charles “ the Well-Served,” 
called him, 
reminder of 
dealt his 


secme d to 


> . 
Rouen. Same reigi 


as they apt! 
found 
the manner of 


may have abundant 
reward hi 
servitors. At a time when 

the French English o} 
pression was no longer bearable, Charles 


had appealed—as 


that 
for many years it had 
habit to the richest 
and has eve 
since applauded Jacques for his famou 


heen his profitable 
man in France; history 
reply, “Sire, tous que j’ay est vostré 
With the aid of the gold which Jacques, 
it is true, could well afford to advance, 
the French generals brought the Hundred 
Years’ War to a surely not 
without a certain justification, Jacques 
who had held in his hand 
a soldier’s sword, rode with those who 
headed that triumphal procession. A 
splendid pageant it was: the King in full 
armor, his horse in blue velvet trappings, 


his 


close, and, 


Ceeur, never 


golden fleurs-de-lis; on 
right, the King of Sicily: on his left, the 
Count of Maine; behind them, St.-Pol, 
in black and silver, and the great Dunois, 


starred with 
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banded 
horse’s trappings of 
beside the 


almost 


wearing crimson velvet with 


sable, 


atin; 


his crimson 


and victorious ren- 
eostume, 
the re- 


and 


eral, in an similar 


with an equal assumption of 
the 


money-lender, Jacques Ceeur! 


vards of victory merchant 
Such arrogant splendor 


as an invitation to dis- 
aster; and disaster came. 
lo his the 


accumulation of 


rivals man’s 
honors 
vas an affront, his wealth 
tvrannous, un- 

So long, they 
declared, as the 


should 


gates ot 


a thing 

endurable. 
low-born 
Jacquet flourish, 
the fortune 
would closed to 
his more modest country 
men. At an 
therefore, 


remain 


inevitable 
moment, there 
came the insurrection of 
his debtors—an amazing 
list they 


chamberlains 


were, princes, 


and stew- 
ards, bishops and soldiers, 
laundry- 


duchesses and 


women countenanced, 
if not 


greatest 


quite openly, by 
the debtor of 
them all, the King 
self. Warning rumors of 
his not 


ing, 


him- 


ruin were lack- 
the 


plicable point in 


and one inex- 
Cvwur’s 
history is his insensibility 

Shrewd 
he had at 
al- 
confidence 
He 


re- 
that 


to its approach. 
though he was, 
the 


most 


critical hour an 
fatuous 
in his own security. 
doubtless 
himself, 


no 


and 
peated to 
there stronger 

man in France than he; 

but the strength of a hostile multitude he 
had On July 22, 1451, 
Charles merchant some seven 
hundred aid him to 
“keep up his position and maintain his 
the King more honorably.” 
Flattered and disarmed, his not too in- 
sistent suspicions banished, the recipient 


knew, 


was 


measured. 


the 
tournois to 


not 
gave 


livres 


service to 


of this bounty straightway wrote his wife, 
who sat trembling in the great palace at 


Bourges, that “whatever might be said, 
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YO5 


the King was as good 
as it had ever been.” 


Nine and 


put in prison, his possessions seized, and 


his position with 


days later he was arrested 
1 commission, made up of avowed enemies 
of the great Argentic Fr. chosen to investi- 


gate the charge that Agnes Sorel, now 


eighteen months dead, had been poisoned 
by Jacques Ceeur. From sheer preposter 
this fell through; but 
others were pressed forward in its place. 
all his churechly 
sions, had sold arms to the infidels, his 
accusers said, and taken French moneys 
into the Levant; he had returned to 
Alexandria a Christian slave had 
sought refuge in his ship; he had forcibly 


ousness charge 


Jacques, with preten- 


who 


caused men to embark upon his merchant 
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vessels; he had made coins under weight, 
and he had appropriated gifts made to 
the King by certain towns of Languedoc. 


The 


nocehece 


wretched man’s protestations of in 
futile lle 
taken from prison to prison, brought be 
de- 
submitted to 
from the 
as did the 
King’s own periods of remorse, once the 
Argentier had bec 
nies It 


were enough. was 
tore 


Tile d all 


torture. 


One COMMISSION 
and at 


Interee Sssion, 


after another 
last 


even 


aid, 


Pope himself, availed as littl 
to his ene 
that there 
lenient 


rl ce live red 


was plain enough 


was small chance of a verdict 


when the very judges had already divided 
themselves the which an 


among money 


acquittal would force them to 
Thus the 
dragged painfully for the deposed favor 
that they 


lonely 


restore. 
two years of imprisonment 
is touching to know 

still 
Macé« 
for the 


ite; and it 
wore harder upon the 
of Madam 
so loyally 
husband that 
upon the Pop ’s ambassador six precious 
goblets, brilliant gold 
thinking thus to purchase her lord’s free 
She 


spirit 
at Bourges, who longed 
release of her arrogant 
bestowed 


she innocently 


with and enamel, 


could not endure the 
pointment of her failure, and before the 
final 
nounced upon 


soul had di d. 


It was not to be « xpected that Jacques 


dom. disap 


humiliating sentence was pro 


her husband, the faithful 


Ceur’s enemies would absolve him from 
the 
death having been remitted, ‘ 


ation of the 


publie abasement; and sentence of 


‘in consider 
Pope’s intercession and the 
the 


services he had rendered the King,” 


YW ae RRa) 


Rg. 


eh OP wins ted, 
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unfortunate Argentier 
Poitiers, to the “ amende 
able.” Bareheaded, that is to say. an 


unbe Ited, he 


was” torced, 


make honor 


was brought before a vast 


and curious throng; where, on his knees 
and bearing in his hands a lighted tore! 
weighing ten pounds, he 


all the crimes of which he 


acknowledged 
Was accused, 
asking 


the 


“merey of God and justice of 
King.” After this dismal ceremon) 
and Jaeques’s return to prison, 
sued 


there en- 
a final confiscation of his property 
and the despoiling of his many houses. 
Not did spare 
him; and under the fear, at last, of actual 
murder, the unhappy man sent to his 
nephew and adopted son, Jean de Village 
a letter of agonized entreaty that is still] 
The effected a 
rescue; so indeed, that 
one wonders why it had been delayed so 
long 


even vet his persecutors 


good Jean 


preserved, 
prompt prompt, 
; and without loss of time Jacques fled 
to Italy and the protection of the Pope. 
Calixtus IIT. 


of hosts, and in arming, 


was the most generous 
not long after, 
a fleet of sixteen vessels to succor Rhodes, 
Lesbos, islands, the 
pontiff placed the exile in assistant com- 


mand. He 


and the neighboring 


lived, however, only long 


cnough to get to Chios, where, in dying, 
the great merchant prince addressed the 
French King from the very depths of his 
crushed spirit, swearing, pitifully enough, 
his own innocence, pardoning both the 
King and his own insatiable oppressors ; 
and, with a subservience to royal humor 
signally characteristic, imploring for his 
children the capricious sovereign’s favor. 





The Housetop 


BY 


HE doctor stopped his car in front 
ot the gate 
the 


and looked up toward 
house. It stood 
stately in light—elear yellow, 
with high, trimmings, and the 
pear tree lifting up great sprays of blos- 
toward the gable and the 
tops. Bees were humming faintly among 


big very 
the early 
white 


soms window 


them—the low purring of the machine 
sound. 
The doctor ran the car a little farther 


the 


seemed to answer the 


along greensward and 


| he re 


might 


stepped out. 
sight. The house 
But the front 
door stood wide open and he went leisure- 
the path, tolerant, 
professional eye at the masses of bloom 
nm either the 
spring wind from the grass and flowers. 

at rapped on the side of the door 
with his gloved hand and stood waiting, 
his baek to the and 
travelling back the 


was no one in 


have been asle p. 


lv up looking with 


side, and taking in slow 


glance 


path 


his 
straight 


door, 
over 
with its fragrant edge. 

An elderly woman, with rough, clean 
lace, and sleeves rolled up to the elbow, 
answered the knock. 

“Come in, Doctor 
Martin? She’s 
You come right in.” 


‘ Miss 


guess. 


Rodney 

in the garden, I 
She turned her back 
on him and went toward an open door at 
the other end of the hall. “ Miss Martin,” 
she ealled, in a oh, 
Miss Martin! come 
to see you.” with 


loud, clear voice—“ 
Here’s the doctor 
She turned to him 
a good-natured “ She’s 
right along. You set down.” 
Her elbows disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen, and he heard the 
clink of pans. But he did not sit down. 
He stood looking toward the vista of 
garden at the end of the hall. Presently 
a figure appeared in it, laden with flowers. 
Her skirt was gathered in both hands, 
and of the of it trailed the 
heginnings and of flowers. They 
ran over her dress and were gathered 
against her bosom; and her face, looking 


smile. comin’ 


out apron 


ends 


JENNETTE 


Room 
LEE 


had 


color 


the m, 


Ww ild 


ver the 


freshness as 


something of same 


taint, and she 
rward smiling. 
“ You see what 


She 


came 1 
‘ome in.” 
toward a door at the right 
followed her into’ the cool, dim 
There was little furniture 


lam doing. ( 
moved 
and he 
room a few 
fine old pieces of mahogany shining with 
cool freshness, and at table 
covered with dishes and vases filled with 


one side a 


water. She sat down by it, dropping the 
the 
‘Sit down, please.” 


ends of her skirt, and flowers 


flowed about 


over- 
her. 


She nodded to him, as if his presence gave 
and 
mind if I go 

= 


the table. 
right on— 


her pleasure, turned to 


‘You 


will you 


won't 
with my flowers ?” 
‘T can only stay a minute,” he said. 
Iler her lap oy 
vanted to ask the 
There’s some kind of inseet on them.” 
as ean 
I stopped now to ask you something. I 
was going by—” 
‘Yos?” 
“Tt’s Mrs. 


bridge », you 


hands dropped to 


vou about 


rugosas. 
eceome in 


to-morrow if | 


Caldwell- 


know 


the house by the 
chil- 
She 
There’s to be an 
possibly the 
it’s a toss-up. It 
she 


with a half-eager gesture. 


five 
dren, and another one coming soon. 
is pretty seriously ill. 
operation; it 
child—but 


great case—if 


there are 


may save her 
will be a 
lives.” He stopped, 
spoke slowly, her eyes 
‘and 


‘IT see,” she 


on his face, you want me to 
go there 

A eomieal little 
into his eyes =s 
he said. “ 
for 


quiet. 


look of 
wouldn’t trust you,” 
But what I do want is a place 
and light 
is now.” 


horror came 


she must have air 
It’s a hole 
“1 know 


He nodded. 


Hk Tr eves 


her: 
where sh« 
You want us to take her?” 


the flowers 

“T don’t 
but of course we'll have 
to ”—she smiled up a little whimsically— 
“if you want us to.” 


looked down at 
and she fingered them slowly. 


see how we can 
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He nodded again. “I knew you would 
thought of it I didn’t 
think of you at first.” 


as soon as I 


She held up a spray of roses, turning 
“T don’t 
see where we can put her,” she said. 

“The north room 

“ Mr. Sedgwick has it 

“Tlasn’t he gone?” The doctor’s face 
clouded. 

* THe’s 
plied. 

“ Well ”—he pondered a minute 
could put the hall. 
so quiet, but it will do.” 

She 


it from her and shaking it out. 


staying all summer,” she re- 
“vou 


her across It’s not 


leaned forward. 
that 
to-night ?” 

He stood up impatiently. “I can’t 
see why you should have a house full of 
boarders,” he said, brusquely. 

She laughed out. “ They’re not board- 
Chey’re ”—she looked about 
the cool room, “ th y re suitors, I think.” 

Sitting 


“Didn’t I tell 


you Mr. Calhoun is coming back— 


ers exactly. 


flowers, 
her eyes raised to him, her cheeks glow- 
ing, she was like 


among her tumbling 
some great, live, young 


goddess—some creature of another time 
and world 
The 
cap in 
trouble some day,” he said. 
“Oh, I’ve come to it 


sured him, quickly, 


visor of his 


will 


the 
‘You 


doctor erushed 


his fingers come to 


now,” she as- 
if you want the 
room and I ean’t find it for you.” 

Ile grunted a little and turned toward 
the door. “I’m coming back—along to- 
ward night,” he said, “and I'll stop and 
see what vou have decided 

“ T’ve decided now—” she said, prompt- 
ly. She stood up among her flowers and 
they dropped about her, ringing her in 
‘if you wait She went 


took 


a minute.” 
and 


ean 


across to the down 


secretary 
a long brass key. 


“y 


dungeon,” 


The doctor eved it suspiciously 


won't have her put in any 
he said 

She smiled. and see.” She 
led him up the straight, wide staircase 
and along the hall to the end of the 
and up another flight of stairs 
that grew steeper and turned sharply at 
the top, to the right. “Shut your eyes,” 
she commanded, looking back. 


Ile shut them and heard the click of 
the kev in the lock, and a breath of fresh, 


* Come 


house, 
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clear air touched his forehead. 


Her 


fingers rested on his, guiding him up ¢ 


Jast steps and into an invisible room 

“ Don’t look,” 
tell led him forward 
light touch and turned him about. T} 
he heard the rustle of 
her voice coming 
look.” 

He opened his eyes slowly and | 
turned, looking about him. ... The er 
room. stretched the house _— 
curved, wide windows at either end 


dare she said, ~ oa 


you.” She 
her dress 
faintly, ** Now—yo 
may 


across 


it was like no room he had ever seen. . 
The low, was paint 
white, and the panelled doors were whit 
and the fluted 
windows and 
them 

wall. 
whiteness 


arching ceiling 


columns of doors a 
the little 
and ran 
Only, 
was 


cornices tl 
the ed 
and the) 
broken by 
the 
and by 


topped 
of the 
the 
of yellow gold in 
and 


along 
here 
pane 
spaces of do 
windows, the same yell 
gold in the sunshine that came throug 
the east window. The 
slowly about. At the other end 
the room, between the two curving wit 
dows, a fire burning in the gr 
fireplace ; and on the side of the roor 
through white-panelled, open doors, |} 
caught glimpses into little sloping roon 
beyond, with small-paned windows and 
half-drawn and subdued col 
and light; and in one of the rooms, 

a mahogany table, a brass dish of fruit 
plums and oranges and grapefruit and 
hothouse and pears, the colors 
of the fruit and the vellow dish glow- 
ing dully in the shining wood of th 
table—a bit of Dutch interior—like 
picture that grows real as one looks at it 
The doctor lifted his hand and turned 
sharply. “ Where are you?” he said. 

Then he her, sitting across th 
room before a grand piano that filled th 
space. Her hands folded in her 
lap and her eyes were smiling at him 
“It’s just like a it?” she 
said, softly. 

“Tt’s theatrical, if that’s what you 
mean,” he replied, shortly.—“ You're go- 
ing to let Mary Caldwell have it, I 
pose ?” 


doctor wheele 


was 


curtains 


melons 


saw 
were 


play, isn’t 


sup 
There was a little sarcastic smik 
in the question. 

the 
“Tt isn’t really mine, you 
She looked about the room al- 


“Tm going to ask 
said, slowly. 
know.” 


owners,” she 
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wistfully, it seemed to him, and 
his face softened a little. 

“Who did it, anyway ?” 
. It’s just the place | 


cool and high and quiet. 


most 


he demanded. 
want, you know 
She’d have a 
I'd forgotten all about the 
used to 
we were children 


chance he re. 
when 


this ” 


place—we play up here 
but 
he motioned with his hand. 

“No,” she smiled 
this. We did it 


the three of us. 


not like 


“not like 
last vear—the room— 
Mr. Sedgwick furnished 
most of it, Mr. 

of season, and 
nodded to the 
glowing in the room 


faintly, 


the idea, and Calhoun, 


the elegance—melons out 
plums and grapes ”—she 
dish of 


beyond, : and 


great fruit 


flowers, all winter—from 
she added, with a little, 
lavish movement of the hand. 

‘7 oon His voice dropped a little. 
“ Well, let me know to-night. It’s a good 


place for Mary Caldwell,” he said, 


his greenhouse,” 


ceon- 


tentedly, “and that’s the main thing 
nodded to her. 

She rose and 
Something glowed in 
her face, behind the richness and youth 


Good-by.” He 
“Wait a minute, John.” 
came toward him. 


in it. “I’m going to decide,” she said. 
“ Decide—?” He looked at 
piciously. 
She nodded. “ They’re 
know—just as much as Penelope’s were 
He smiled a little 
“In the old 
she said, firmly. 
they said so 


her 


sus- 


suitors, you 


in spite of himself. 
times they had 
“When they loved her, 


with a trumpet 


sense Mg 


and every- 
and she knew 


fi r 


it, and she 
4nd 
right—all 
‘off with their 
her hand 

‘But 
They don’t devour 
your substance, because they pay board— 
but more than 
way was.” 

He laughed out. She smiled, too, nod- 
“You wait I’m 
going to arrange a test—a kind of golden, 
silver, leaden thing—and 
done with it.” 

He had turned away and his face had 
grown preoccupied. “ All right, Naney. 
I don’t mind how you do it just let me 
have the room for Mary Caldwell and I'll 
bless you—and all science will bless you.” 
He nodded again and she heard his step 
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body knew it 
arranged tests them 
and if got it 
right, and if they didn’t 
heads!’” She 


free, dramatic gesture. 


caskets 
things they 
moved with a 
now they 
just come and come. 
it’s 


wearing Penelope’s 


ding to him. and see. 


casket have 
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on the sharp, steep stair and along the 
hall the 


staircase 


and growing 
be low. 
She looked about 


The 


pear-tree top outside came in faintly, and, 


fainter on long 


the beautiful 
purring of the bees in the 


her in 
room 
far below, the whirring of Doctor John’s 
machine, that clicked, impatient to be off. 

She reached up her arms, with a whim- 
sical gesture, and opened them wide, as 
she turned toward the door. “ Oh, men!” 
softly. Then the 
and swiftly down 
her the 


she said, she turned 


lock went 


lke Vv in the 


the stairs to flowers in cool 


dim room. 

The old man standing in the doorway 
looked at minute with half- 
humorous glance. ‘ You’re late,” he said. 

She lifted a bit of valerian and tucked 
“ Doctor 
She 


her a 


John came 
held 


before 


it securely in place. 


in—and hindered me.” back 


her head, looking at the vase her, 
Then sh pushed it one side and drew 
forward another. 
“Was your coffee right ?” 
* Ouite 
You have 


came slow ly 


she asked. 

quite perfect. 
wonders with Ellen.” He 
the to the old 
eated himself with a kind 
The 


before 


right, my dear, 
done 
across room 
secretary and 


of stately precision. white beard 
the desk the 
skull-eap on his white hair, gave 
look, but the eyes that 
pile of letters were as dark 
own HH letter 
pile and opened it, and there 

in the room. It 


by little swishes of fragrance 


sweeping him, and 
little 
him an ancient 
scanned the 
as the girl’s 


from th 


took up a 
was silence was broken 
as the girl 
lifted the sprays of flowers from the floor 
and arranged them with swift, business- 
like movements. 
Presently sh 


He 


had finished his mail and was tapping 


looke d across to him. 


the desk with thin, circumspect fingers. 
He nodded to her. “ What is it?” he 
Il wanted to ask vou something 
‘Yes? | would. There is 
nothing these He 
pushed the letters from him and turned 
in his chair to wateh her. 


said. 


wish you 


interesting in 


But 


ven- 


The color was clear in her face. 
if she had braced herself 
ture, it did show in quick, 
movements of her that 
went on sorting and arranging the flow- 


talked. 


for any 
the 


fingers, 


not 
decisive 


ers as she 
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“Doctor John 
Mrs. Caldwell 

The 
have it, then, won’t he, if he 

*Yes—lhx have it. It isn’t 
I took the old 


wants a room for a 
will 


wants it?” 


that. 


old man smiled faintly. “ He 


will 


him up to ballroom 
and he likes it.” 
“Nice of him,” 
Calhoun 
without the piano 


the 


spent a 


the 


have 


said man. 


* Robert must 
thousand on it and 
the rugs.” 

said—with a little whiff 
“And now I think lhe 


something back for it.” 


pictures and 


a know,” she 
of impatience 
ought to have 

He took off 
little. “ How 


him ¢” he 


and stared at 


would 


his glass s 


he ra you propose 


to pay said, 

not exactly .’ she 
that tumbled the 

her. “But it isn’t 

It was Arthur 


“Tm not proposing 
little laugh 
down about 


cwave a 
flowers 
altogether his, you know. 
Sedgwick’s idea 
“a Arthur's 
smiling. “Calhoun isn’t quit 
that not vet.” 
‘No and | thought ” 
buneh of 


was idea,” he assented, 


equal to 


she threw down 
looked at him 
that danced “a 
thought I would marry the one that gives 
the best 


t he flows rs and 


with quick, soft eyes 


me advice about giving up the 
room—the I like best, that is,” she 
added, softly. Her look questioned him. 

Ile returned it He rubbed the 
his high 


more than a 


—_ 
HaAVICE 


slowly. 
them 
little 


glasses and 
* Isn't 
he said. 
But 
crude, | 
tle. “ But 
the réle of 
them—and saving 
think it is time to do 
Ile chuckled softly. 


over to 


on nose. 


put 
this a joke ¢” 
he ld his. ~ It 
ler eolor rose a lit- 
they 


her glane« sounds 
Suppos 
here have been playing 
both of 
a word, and / 


something.” 


suitors—tor vears 


nobody 


Then he rose and 
He ran his thin 
and touched her 
chin and lifted it till the eyes met his. 
“What is it you will ‘do, 
echoed, smiling. 

‘IT thought 


he r. 
her 


came 


fingers hair, 


over 
daughter?” he 


you might tell them,” 
sh 
“That you will marry them 
She nodded. 
He shook his head slowly. 
think I eould do that.” 
The wilful, laughing look danced in 
face. “Then J shall—and I don’t 


think it was ever the custom 


don’t 


quite 


her 
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‘Not exactly the custom,” he assented. 

“1 mean with Penelope and Portia and 
the rest,” she said, quickly. “I think 
their fathers usually did it for them, or 
their cousins, or some convenient person.” 

‘Very likely,” he He 
drew forward sat down by 
her; his fingers reached out and touched 
the quick, warm hand that moved among 
“ Tell what it is you 
want, daughter,” he said, gently. 

‘I think I want to be free,” 
little, 
say it 


replied, slowly. 
a ehair and 


the flowers. me 
she threw 
and either of 
and | 


nobody 


out her arms a 


them 
know 
says anything.” 
“That is what 
he said, smiling. 


would to-morrow, 


and you know it—but 


eall good taste,” 
“ They find the situa- 
to spoil.” 


we 


tion too pr rfect 

“But I she lifted her 
head, “just plain, primal woman.” 

“ Like your mother,” he said, patting 
her hand, “ and your mother’s mother.” 

She nodded. and all the mothers 
that ever were,” she replied, quickly. “I 
think I want beat me a 
little. .. . I don’t like being worshipped,” 
she said. 


am a woman,” 


some one to 


sound outside. The old 

man turned his head. 
“Mr. Martin—?” 

high 


peared in 


There was a 


It was Ellen’s voice, 
the hall. She ap- 
the doorway, her elbows alert. 
“Fred Fitechly wants to see about 
the meadow,” 


and clear, in 
you 
she said, shortly. 
Ile smiled a tolerant, elderly smile 
left the room. The girl did not 
look up from her flowers. “ Ellen,” she 
said, softly. 

The woman half paused in the door- 
way, looking back. “ Yes... m?” 

“Tf Mr. Sedgwick should ask for me, 
[ shall be in the upper room.” 

“You there,” said the 
woman, “without you’re in the garden, 
or traipsing the woods.” 

“Yes. But I want particularly to 
have him know I am there—this morn- 


or 
ing. 


and 


generally be 


“T’'ll tell him, if I ean leave ‘my pies,” 
said the woman; “ they’re spoiling now- 


« Oh- 
unmoved 


and, Ellen ” 
“if you could remember not 
to call so loud in the house—when you 


want us.” 


—the girl’s face was 


The woman seemed not to have heard. 
Her gaze was on the litter of flowers that 


























THE WIND SWEEPING THROUGH THE OPEN DOORS SWAYED THE CRIMSON PETALS 
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‘T shall have 
litter,’ she said. 
littl 
“* Yes, 
out 


tumbled the floor 
that 


‘I he girl 


to sweep 
it up 
free movement 
but 


not 


made a 


over her flowers 
DUET n. 
“Pil 
woman, shortly, as she stepped away. 
But the did 


ot hurry. took up the flowers and 


not yet, 


Don’t drive rhe vet.” 


give you ten minutes,” said the 


when he girl 


Shi 


Was gone 


looked at them, as if not seeing them, 
and laid them down, a kind of light play- 
she lifted a 


stared at 


ing in her face. Presently 


buneh of peonies and 


The V 


erimson 


rreat 


them wide. were great, flaunting 


heauties and  fringed—rising 
the spirit 
the 


and 


from the green-pointed leaves 
As 


room 


of color. she shook them 


\ hole 


breathe 


apart 
little 
She 


stir a 
light. drew 
dish the table 
firmly in place, crowd- 
little, 


ae reves rr sted on the 


seemed to 
flushing 


1 
brass 


with 
forward a 
set the 
ing them down a 
fall last 
brilliant mass with a kind of warm laugh. 
“There vou are, Mr. Robert C. Cal- 
houn,” she said, softly ‘Big and rare 
You won’t ever disappoint me. 
just last 


great on 


and stems 
and letting them 


free at 


and rich 
You 


ever 


blossom time and for- 
and the hall is the place for you.” 
lifted the dish in both hands, a little 
ceremoniously, and walked slowly with it 
to the hall and set it the little table 
at the foot of the stair. The wind sweep- 
through th 


eTimson 


on 
She 
on 
ing open doors swayed the 
petals the 
of the open door she saw the garden, and 
the 


When she returned to the room, 
its 


great Down vista 


bevond it work in the hay- 


field. 


dim 


men at 


with flowers and seent, she 


and pressed her hand 
could still see 
work in the field. 


minute 
Shi 


groped a 
eolor 
Then 


very 


to her eves 

and the men at 
it faded the 
fragrant and soft and cool. 
the 
stem of orchid 


and room took shape 
She searched 
lifted a 
fine and pink and sway- 


among flowers daintily and 
and placed it in a tall, slender glass. 
little and 
Arthur Sedgwick, artist 
and poet, winner of the Webb prize 
altogether lovely. She took up the 
and held it to the light, turning 

her an old-fashioned 
clear and beautiful in 
and the 
a flower-soul 
breath at 


She smiled a moved away, 
surveying it... 


and 


glass 
it in fingers 
champagne-glass 
The light 
orchid seemed a thing alive 
that had its 


lime glowed in it 


drawn the gate 
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She held it a m 
ment, enchanted, looking through it in 

beautiful 
earried it across the room at 
the shelf of 

the great 
windows. She 


of some other world. 


something and vaguely 


Then she 
placed it 
that supported 
tween the 


ward, looking at it 


nea 


on low marb 
pier-glass b. 
moved bae 
through the dimnes 
mystery in the great glas 
She laid her finger to her lips and smile 
little ki 


“ You are very dear 


a thing of 


and her finger-tips wafted a 
to the silent flower. 
she said, softly. 


A hurried 
upper stair, and a man 


on th stee} 
a little breathk 


step sounded 
entered the room. 
She looked up 
thought it was you.” 
“Ellen told 
cast a quick g 
Then he smiled at 
smile that ran 
rfeet it is!” 
“ton't “lr” She leaned 
her chair, watching him. 


with a_ smile. 


here.” H 
the 
clear, 


me vou were 


rlance about roon 


her, a sunny 


with his glance “ Tlo 
forward it 
“Tt grows nicer 
every day, I think.” 
“That’s time,” he 
“ Things have to mellow 


hy 


said, 


am | 
quick 
] 


you know IKE 
His eyes dwelt on her. 


look lik 


every day 


weenie” 
know 
room yourself—I think 

“Tt’s low in the 
looking up at the tiny fluted lines. 

He smiled. “ But the spirit of it 
clear and fine and gentle He moved 
his hand. 


“Ts that a compliment ?” 


you you grow to 


ceiling,” she 


she asked 
He crossed to the piano and leaned o1 
“Tt’s anything 
in this room 


it, looking down at her. 
vou please. You 
the very soul of life—’ 

“That sounds quite nice,” she said. 


are 


He flushed sharply and turned away. 
IIe moved across the room and came bac! 
stood her—* I 
to offer you or any woman 


have nothing 


but I 


and before 

love 

you,” he said. 
She and 


breath. 


stood facing him with 
“ Listen ”—there 
kind of soft dignity in the words, 
shall yourself whether 
will have me.” His hands made a little 
but her glance stayed them. 


rose 
quiet was a 

‘you 
choose for you 
gesture, 

“T have been asked to use this room— 
our room—for a woman who is very ill. 


Shall I do it?” Her smile flashed at him. 
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‘You shall do whatever you choose,” 
he said, and he moved impetuously 
But head—* No, I 


want to choose—and in 


she shook he r 


know what you 


choosing it you choose me or lose me. 
It is a rhyme,” 


m istache 


she said, sweetly. 
the 
little 
show. 


his 


gray 


edge of 
line of 
His 


‘I refuse to take part in any 


lip gnawed at 
the 


was beginning to 


where 
eyes 
frowned. 
such nonsense.” 

‘Very it — 
Off with your head,” she said, gayly. 

He smiled a little. “If I tell you ex- 
how I feel, will you play fair?’ 
he asked. 


well, then, you're out of 


actly 


“ As fair as daylight.” 
- Well, then, | 


swept the 


you ’—something 
“and I love you 
beautiful in this 
the 
rare exquisite thing that has been in the 
light and the and the and is 
gathered here pertect forever. When 
I think of you I am in the heart of life 
and there is light on my work—” 

She leaned 


love 
into words 


You are 


flower in 


in this room 


room—like a wind—some 


rain sun 


his 

She drew 
her breath 
beautiful,” 


forward, her eyes on 
face, drinking in the 
little sigh 
“That is 


words. 
a quick and 
deepened. very 
she said. 

*‘T cannot 


childish 


“Tt is very true,” he said. 
tell and it 
you have put me. But 

She lifted her hand, him. 
“ To-morrow,” she said, “ I will tell you.” 
He the hand and bent to it and 
kissed it. Then he left the room without 
a glance. 

She sat looking about her—at the mys- 
that he loved—for her sake 
—all its little delicacies, the clear, won- 
derful light in it 
She looked at the 
never seen it before— 
through his The 
—the way would be 
heart of it. She 


again, 


you seems a game 


looking at 


took 


{erious room 


up in the housetop. 
she had 
She looked at it 

room life 
always—the 
heard his 
the note in it 
asked for something she had not 


to give. 


room as if 


eves, 


life 


was 


voice 

that 
meant 
She moved a little and crossed 
to the fire at the other end of the room. 
The logs from the morning’s blaze were 
still charred and warm, and ad- 
justed them, guarding the flame that 
leaped up and drew back. Little sparks 
flew up the chimney. 


with new 


she 
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There 
she started: 


was a knock at the door and 
her glance flickered like 


the flame on the hearth. 


“Come in,’ 
she said. 
It was Robert C. Calhoun, 


well-balanced, well-poised. 


well- 
He 


greeting. 


rounded, 
held out hand in quick 
“Glad to see me?” he said. 

I am, indeed. I did 
could so early. Sit 
motioned to the chair. 

“ Not vet. It is too good to be 
I want to stretch legs.” Ile 
about, touching things 
with the 


his 


think 
down.” 


not you 


con She 

he re. 
moved 
and ther 
careful, cherishing touch of the 
Then he 


W he Te 


my 


he re 


connoisseur. 


back to 


and Calne 

the 
to ask you something,” he 
till to-day 
there is 


turned 


her she was by fire. 
said, 
that 


something 


‘T want 
simply. “I knew 


I wanted it. 


never 
But 
in the air.” 

Her glance on his faee smiled a lit- 
le. “Yes?” 

“ It is 


he went on, quickly 


know, this room,” 
‘but I want 
with it He half turned. 
But she held up her hand. 

“Wait, please. I 


ask you 


yours, you 
you 
to take me 


have something to 


Doctor Rodney wants to put 
a patient her P 


a woman 

His lip half opened, and closed in a 
little smile. “ Well ?” 

“And when 
question I will answer yours.” 


He looked at 


you have answered my 
her with a shrewd, slow 
look something bafiled behind it. 
‘TIT don’t see mean. It 
fair enough,” he said, thoughtfully, “ but 
you mean something that you do not say 
don’t vou?” 

“ Yes—and it 


quickly. “J 


with 


what vou seems 


is not fair.” She spoke 
know what your 
answer will be, because that will tell me 
about something that I 
know—and, maybe, 
about myself. It 
kind of 
asked 
“that 


made a 


want to 
something you 
do not something 
like a 
Rodne \ 
went on, 
mine—to a He 
but stopped him. 

that the room was partly yours and 
partly—Arthur Sedgwick’s.” 

pe eg 


now and 


came to me 
Doctor 
she 


give 


vision when 
for the 


not 


me room,” 
was 


motion, she 


He was staring into the fire 
his grave, and the 
strong lines crept into it. “T don’t class 
with Sedgwick.” His hand 


gesture toward the room. 


face was 


made a 
“Tle can do 
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things that a man of my sort cannot do. 
‘ . But I could 
think I could 
had turned to her 
‘Shall I tell the 
the room?” she 
He looked 


his still, 


make happy I 


you 


make you 


happy.” He 


doctor he can have 
said. 
down at her again out of 
eves. “It is a. strange 
said. “I feel as if I 


probably stepping on ground that shakes 


gray 
question,” he were 
make 


added, 


something might give way. You 

feel 

“trying a 
She smiled a 
“What harm could it do to let 


have the room?” he 


me like an elephant,” he 


new bridge 
little. 
him 
asked, “ have it for 


Hle doesn’t want it 
this 


a while? forever?” 
“ No, only 
very ill, and he 

“ Do 
Ile was facing her with clear eyes, 
“ Deo 
“ That’s really what I want to know.” 
‘ But it’s 


want 


tor patient, She is 


thinks it might save her.” 


you mind giving up the room ¢ 


you mind wv me?” she said. 


said the man. “ I 


like best al- 


fair,” 
what 
, and nothing else.” 

“And if | not 
up—to carbolic and knives and pain 
looked about the 

“If I would rather not—? 


not 
to do 


vou vou 


wavs 
would rather give it 

> 
She quiet, delicate 


place 


“Then don’t do it.” He spoke prompt- 
ly “ There are ‘ 
She 


othe r rooms . 
shook her head. ‘“ Not others near 
enough. She mustn't be moved far.” 

“ Then build one.” Ht 


with a 


moved his hand 


quick gesture of strength. ae 
will not take 
tle house of 


in the 


build one—a lit- 
out 
within 


long to 
fresh boards 


shall 


el an, 
open. He have it 
three days.” 

Her eyes laughed. 
Money will do 
‘Your 


“In three days?” 
‘In a day—two days 


most things,” he said, quietly. 
his room.” 

held out her hand. 
I will tell the doe- 


this 


doctor shall have 
She stood up and 
“ Thank vou, Robert. 
shall 
or another 
Ile took 
it gently. “ You 
that?” he said, “ 
Ile waited. 
‘T will 
shall be,” 


other 


tor he have his room one 


just as good.” 
the hand in his and held 
tell the doctor 


and you will tell me—?” 


will 


tell 
she said, “this 


just as good.” 


which it 
an- 


you to-morrow 


room-—or 


“* Miss Martin’? She’s up in the top 
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story, I guess. She’s been up there m 
all day, playing and jambering on th: 
piano.” The woman regarded the doct 


Iler 


rolled down now, but she maintained wit 


with tolerant eye. sleeves we 


he r nose the same air of ale rt good s lis 


“You can go right up,” she said. S| 
disappeared with unconcern, and the do« 
tor went toward the stair. 

Down the stairway dropped little notes 
half-melodies of him. He 


singing 


meet 


song, to 
paused, She 
thing a little 


it for vears 


was SOT 
ong... he had not hear 
not since they were childrer 
and played in the big ballroom up abov 
He hummed it, little to him 
self, and going slowly to catch the last bit 

She 
in, but 
we leome. 

Ile sat 


se 
enair, 


smiling a 
did not stop playing as he can 


looked up with a little nod ol 
arm of a big 


boyishly 


the 
his 


* That’s great r he said. 


down on 
swinging leg 
“Go right on 
don’t stop.” 

Ifer fingers ran to another tune—pick- 
ing it up note by note, out from the past 

The doctor slipped into the big chair, 
the back. Hi 


. and she watched the fac¢ 


leaning his head against 


eyes closed .. 
as she plaved ... strong and clean cut, 
with a little nervous line between the eyes 

. a strong man, worked to the bone—th« 
the the big 
mere muscle and nerve. 
at it—out of the little 
hold a knife and eut clean, with quick 
strokes. . . . He was not afraid to hold 
those hands of his. . . . The 


music moved softly into something mod- 


chair was 
She looked 


songs—it 


hand on arm of 


could 


a’ life in 


ern and quick, and the doctor opened his 
“ That 
‘IT nearly went to sleep.” 

She nodded. 


for years 


eves. was very nice,” he said. 


*‘T haven't played them 
back to- 
were in 


they seem fo 
Her 


“lave you had a hard day?” 


come 


day, one by one.” hands 
her lap. 
at him. 

so bad. It’s the distances that 


You can’t limit a machine, 


she asked, looking 
‘Not 
count. 
vou know.” 
‘You'd better limit yourself,” she said, 
quietly. “You'll go smash some day.” 
He laughed out. “ You'd like me to, 
wouldn’t you—just to say, ‘I told you 2!” 
“Td like 
said, “and save yourself for something 
worth while.” 


you to have sense,” she 
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He glanced down the room 
to let Mary Caldwell have it?’ 

She colored a little, a quick, 
flush as if 
... Then the color danced. 
you think ?”’ 

“1 don’t ‘ think’ 
this morning.” 

‘7 didn’t 


“ No, your mind is slow.” 


“ Going 


fleeting 
touched 
“ What 


her. 


do 


something had 


I know. ... 1 knew 


know—not this morning.” 
He leaned 
“Tt is a wonderful 
thoughtfully, and she 
a hundred. She will fight 
of her life—and 
up here.” 


back, smiling at her. 


he said, 


~ ” 
is a Woman In 


for every inch she is 


going to win 
She 


leaned forward, 


look. 


the 


sO 


following 
“You 


words with 


quick are 
/” she said. 
* Sure ‘ 
“ They but it ean.” 
His hand closed on the word and held it. 
She drew her breath—with a quick nod. 
“Of course it can—if you ean!” 


He did to 


bring her to-morrow... 


Sire 


Ile laughed under his breath. 


say it can’t be done 


not her. “Tl 
. You can have it 
ready?’ Ilis eye ran through the room— 
‘Take up these and 
earry out the fruit piece over there.” 
motioned to the Dutch 
little room beyond. 


seem hear 


rugs covers, and 
He 
interior in the 
“And put up a bed 
a good one I'll send it. That’s all.” 
Ile stood up 
She little. 

right now ?” 
laughed. “It’s not 
stayed an hour. 


here ve 


started a “Do you have 


to vo 
Le 
I’ve 


tim 


‘right now 
I'm always wasting 
“ It’s not an hour—and it’s not wasted,” 


she said, slowly. “Other people need 


and you need the 
even if you don’t know it 
need us.” 


you bx sides sick ones 


room and you 


“Of course I need you But all these 
other people seem to be caught in a vise 
somehow.” His hand closed itself. “I 
must do what I can.” 

“Yes do.” 
lowed him to the door. 

He looked 
she did not answer. 
away a little, and 
the wall. 

“ Good-by, Naney.” 

Her shoulders gave a ripple—it 
he good-by 
couldn’t be— 

Ile waited a minute. 


you must Her eyes fol- 


back. " Good-by.” Sut 
She had turned 


her face was toward 


might 
or only petulance .. . it 


Then he crossed 
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the room. 
and drew it back. 
Nancy?” he said, gently. 
She lifted her face and threw 
arm as if warding off 
don’t know. Only—men are so stu 
She dried her eves in little fierce dabs 
looked at him. bad 
the others!” 


He half reached out his hy 
“What ji 


out 


something. 


“You're just as 
she said, nodding. 

He started and moved a step near 
‘You all 
I have—body and soul 
say the word 

“That’s the 
said, 


know it is yvours—everyt] 


you have onl 


third time to-day,” 

He drew back, a little bitterly. 
course—I know it is only a joke to you 

‘But you don’t know 
the least thing 
any woman!” 

“T know I love you,” he said, sob 

“Do you! Dear John! I love to |} 
you say it! Please say it—again!” 

“T cannot!” He wheeled about sh: 
ly his back to her. 

But had 
hands his “Dear, bli 
foolish Thing!” she si 
“don’t you know I worship everythi: 
vou do!” She shook him a little. 

And he turned about 
blinked, and looked at 
arms opened. ‘“ You 
said—slowly. 

She shook her head wilfully. “ Ve 
rich lady!” she said, and she nodd 
and the tears that lay close dropped 
and splashed on the doctor’s coat. 

He looked down at them soberly ar 
then at the shining in her face. “ Y 
will have to work very hard,” he said. 

“T know it—” 

“ And give things up 

“ Yes—” she nodded—“ and you'll bea 
me, won’t you—and only let me out f 
half-holidays—and forget where you left 
me—oh, John!” She had come close to 
him—*“ It’s just you in all the world!” 
. . « Outside a little breeze stirred in the 
pear-tree tops and the fragrance of the 


drifted They 


you don’t ki 


about me—or al 


she erossed 


the space b t 
on shoulders 


working 


slow ly, 
Then 


child!” 


her. 
pe or 


blossoms in. stood to- 


gether, looking back into the quiet room. 


It was filled with the 
the late sun—touched 
dusk. She turned 

stair. “Come,” 


Caldwell’s room.” 


light of 


coming 


warm 
with the 
away toward the 


she said, “it is Mar 
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KEI! 


HIS 


those 


be 


we 


of 
ehildren 
to bed 
for houses in Okla- 
father’s, 
ld. 
matter 
fire in the big iron stove, 
how the of 
flames went ticking up the pipe, we could 
feel the 


ur fac s 


was likely to another 


nights when 


would have to go early in 
rder to keep warm; 
were not built 
of 


jovial- 


homa, such as my 


withstand much ce Sometimes 


a frigid evening, no how 
ly laughed the 
and no matter cozily gush 
frost at our backs, even though 
the live ly 


being sunb rhe d. 


might smart with 


heat as if they wer 


A snug, merry hour we were having 
and especially amusing it 
little 
we could now make imprints of our small 
the frozen The 
vated thick with a downy 
velvet of frost which had formed 
itself into a crisp, sharply etched, and 
sparkling forestry of such trees as must 
in Santa Claus Land. 

of that kind is likely to evoke 
manner of 
we listened to 
howl of 


yonder in the frozen mystery <« 


none the less, 
to 


was my brother and me, since 


hands upon windows. 


panes were ct 


white 


Frow 
Tracery 
all 


“<< 
t 


strange fancies, and so, 
the tenuous whimper 
prairie-wolves, 
ft the 
for 
delightful se: 


house 


and distant out 
snow- 
to 
ourselves a and 
the forth 


those dull thumping and cracking sounds 


spread darkness, it was easy 


us 
give ire: 


now, when beams gave 
which are only heard in a season of ex- 


could 


attacking 


treme cold, we imagine that wild 
* (‘ome 


lit 


higelety- 


animals 
quick !” I would eall out, and then 
tle brother and I 
pigglety back to our chairs near the stove. 
Once 
of retreat 
said to 
more quietly? 


were us. 


would run 


we made such ado over our panic 
from the window that mother 
“Can’t you children 


You see, I 


us: play 


am reading 
to your father.” 

Then still, and even tried 
to take an interest in the tones of moth- 


we sat very 
er’s voice, as she bent over the newspaper 
which was spread out on the table under 
° x - . 
the lamp. Father meanwhile continued 
Vor CXX —No 


Silencer 


VE: 


1\BBOTT 


his work Le 
and and 


as he rubbed it 


was mending a yoke-strap, 
the 


stiff, 


now again thread squeaked 


with black wax to 
make it strong. 


For a 


silent, snugg 


time brother and I remained 
led up close together in the 
but the thin 
of the 


again inflaming our imagina 


ig armehair, before long 


and 
wert 
And 


contlicts 


} 
i 


wail quavering whimper 


wolve : 
tions. 


we together of 


beasts, of 


whispered 


brave with ferocious 


exciting adventures in hunting’ bears 


and of 


us and whisk us awav into the engulfing 


Indians that might steal in upon 
void of the prairie darkness. 

Consider, then, what a shock of terror 
was ours when suddenly we heard a rapid 
creaking outside in the packed snow near 
the threshold! Some coughed. A 
hand fumbled for the knob, turned the 
knob, then paused to knock. We 
astonished to hear and nat- 
urally 


one 


were 
how ealmly 
sansa, *¢ 
in such a panie that 
wrong of 


ect 


father 
Brother and I wer 


nv 


‘ome in. 


it seemed very father to make 


no movement to 
We childre li 
awaiting we hot 
In this of 
ie door began to open; very timidly it 
the 
as if the icy 


mother and 
tight, 


prot 


us. 


each other 


clasp d 
knew what 


moment choking suspense 


+} 


opened, and a 


steamy vapor from 


warm room swept outward, 
of the night sucking it 
The whiffs of pale mist enveloped 
cloth eap and shoulders 
with snow. A of 
plaid sé concealing the lower pari 
of his white with frost, and 
the sheepskin collar of his brown canvas 
jacket was turned up about his ears. As 
he kicked the snow off his feet, heavily 


silenes were 
away. 
a oman whose 
dusted 
cart, 
face, 


were over rag 


was 


striking his boots against the door-post, 
the whol 

The 
hi 


mother 


house resounded like a drum. 
visitor 
let 


SCOW le d 


entering, 
that 


In a 


was so slow in 
air, 
tucked 
brother and me 


cold. 


much frozen 
and the n 
about 


and in 


en 


heavy gray shawl 


to keep us from taking 


Seeing 
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this, shut the door and 
stood blinking in the lamplight. 

“ Well, stranger, move 
father 


the man hastily 


up close to the 
Take a 


stove,” said seat there 


by the fire 
: You 


farer inquired, as he 


know me, 


don’t you?” the way- 
pulled 


off his frosted searf, disclosing a brushy 


laboriously 


thick 


W hite ice 


vellow beard and mustache, in 


which pendants were glis- 
did not 


stood 


tening. Ile 
but 


move away from the 


door. undecided, as though he 
might be ashamed of something. 

‘You ar 
hesitated. alt 
know you, but 


and 
ought to 


father began, 
that | 


who are you? 


ri 
“ecms 
Cumbrously flopping a red-mittened 
hand toward the the 
“ Don’t live 
Then we 


west, visitor said: 
over there 
him It 


settler who lived on 


know ¢ I 
all 


neighbor, a 


vou 


knew was our 
nearest 
a homestead six miles away. 
“Oh, I see! It’s 
father * Strange 
at first; and vet 
It’s hard to 
so. puffed 
clothes. 


Davis,” 
I didn’t know 


a | 
vou, sald 


my you 
not so strange, either. 
when he’s 
his 


stove 


recognize a 


and fat 


man 
with 
the 


out winter 


Do 
make yourself at 
With 


over To the 


move up to and 
home.’ 

hesitating the 
Awkwardly pushing his 


pulled off 


tousled hair. 


step man went 
fire. 


his 


- 1; 
reveannigz a 


mittens into pockets, he 


his cap, mat of 
Cautiously and humbly he sat down, and 
his every movement was apologetic, even 
the his stiff 
out of 


and again, 


way began to work 
and 


as a frozen bead or two 


hngers 


the ice his beard 
Now 
struck the stove, thers 
followed by a brief 

After a time the 


about the room, and then, as his glane 


mustache. 


was a sharp hiss, 
whiff of 


man looked ul asily 


steam. 


rested smiled 
could feel that there was 
cold, 
about 
as he looked at us. 

‘Afraid of me?” he 
afraid of me!” 
but 


brother and me, he 


Wi 


very 


upon 
pleasantly. 
something lonely 


We shrank 


something 
and terribl this man. 
said. ‘“ The Vv are 
Quietly he spoke, ever 
the room ached with the 
“Afraid of 
the 


would be 


so quietly, 
throb of 


and it 


voles me 

would be 

own They 

My wife would b 
“What! They 

your family?” my 
“ Not yet.” 


ves, same with my 


children. afraid. 
afraid.” 
haven't yet ? 


father inquired. 


come 
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“When do you expect them ?”’ 
“1 don’t expect. That is, 
are not coming.” 
“Not? Why 
from your wife?” 
‘She don’t 
where I am.” 
*“ But look here, 
that? I 
didn’t I?” 
“ Yes, you wrote to her; that’s so.” 
“Well, then, 


doesn’t know where you are?” 


the 


not? Have you heard 


know, don’t know at al 
how 


her 


Davis: 
wrote to 


can you 


SayV tor vou, 


how can you say sh 
“Don’t be mad at me, neighbor; don’t 
... That let 

wrote it, ves, but I 
eouldn’t send it. I 
same as I burnt 

that you know.” 

He head in speaking, as 
if ashamed to look at anybody, and since 
not like to 
was he 


be disgusted ; for you see 
ter you 
sent it. | 
it up, the 


never 
burnt 
up that 


lowers his 
he does mention by 
what it burned up, I want to 
know very badly what kind of a thing 
it was. 

My father and mother’ exchange 
glanees, and then they look at the man 
as if they were sorry for him because 
he did not send the letter to his wife. 
My mother does more than look at him; 
she goes up to him and lays her hand 
upon his shoulder very gently, as if he 
had hurt himself, and as she speaks to 
him there is something earnest and kind 


hame 


in her voice, exactly as sometimes when 
talks to brother and me, if we 
sorry for being bad. “ You better 
send for them, your wife and children,” 
says mother. 

Then the man head. Hi 
turns up _ his unkempt 
looks into mother’s eyes, and slowly grips 
her hand, and I hear him stammering 
omething, as though he were trying to 
say. “ Awful good folks, you and your 
awful good folks!” 

For a time he breathes fast, so fast 
that one might think he had been run- 


ning a 


she 
are 


raises his 


swarthy, face, 


man 


race; but by and by he clears 
his voice, coughs, and begins to speak 
witheut hurrying. Only he not 
look at anybody; his hairy neck sags 


does 


forward, and he seems to be staring at 
the checkered pattern of the oileloth be- 
the thick his and 
heavy boots. 

“No,” he says, “it can’t be done. 


tween soles of wet 


No, 


















































Hardin ; i Half-tone plat 


HE STOOD UNDECIDED, AS THOUGH ASHAMED OF SOMETHING 








THE 


I can’t have them 


and family. 


any more, my wife 
Lew, the boy, would be six 
by now, and my little Emmy, she would 
be four. Her birthday was last Wednes- 
No, no, no! 
for 
wife, but do 
to do before: 
judge. Tell 
for God’s 
the letter 
letter 
that up.” 

The 
his 


brows, 


day. 
not 


you will not, you must 
Write: not to 
what I asked 
to the sheriff or the 
eve rything. Write, write 
! Write and I will sign 
with my mark. I 
Never fear; I 


send them. mv 


rather you 


write 


sake 
will send 


the 


won't burn 
man straightens in his chair, and 


gleaming eyes, under damp, shaggy 
steadily at the 
to stare through the 
them 


shiver as I look at 


peer wall, seem 


wall, and a struggle 
that I 


burns in such a struggle 


Then I feel my 
mother’s hand touching my head, smooth- 


1: 
Pin. 


assurance that 
And I 
I even pre tend to be 
asleep, for I do not want to be 
bed; I right 
and hear ev rvthir g that is going on. 


ing my hair as if to give 
I need 


afraid any 


not be afraid. am not 
more, 
put to 
want to stay where I am, 
his 
cheek snuggled against my shoulder and 
the gray shawl tucked in about him We 
are very comfortable, he and I, the 
The teakettle hums 
on the stove, the clock ticks 
mantel-shelf: but outside, out 
yonder in the lonely solitudes of night, 
the far-off cries of the prairie-wolves are 
still ashiv 


“ Well, Davis,” says my father, “ sup- 


My brother is really asleep, with 


and 
room is comfortabl 
contented|y 
on the 


ring. 


pose you te 1] us once more 
tell us all about that thing.” 

“ Yes,” my mother adds, 
it, if you like.” 


Her voice was the quiet, comforting 


suppose you 


“tell about 


tone which never fails to make me want 
right out when I have been 
doing naughty things. Now, as I peek 
at her through a under 
lids, I see rest 
table 4 


she makes a 


to speak 
erack my eve- 
elbows on the 
dovetailed together 
shade with her hands over 
her eyes to protect them from the light 
of the lamp. Then she and father wait 
for the man to speak again, but much 
time before he anything 
Presently, though, his low 
is again merged with the listening hush 
of the room. 

“Maybe you think I told you every- 


her her 


with fingers 


roes by says 


more, voice 
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thing before; maybe you think I told it 
1 didn't. 
that 
first.” 
then in a 
adds: “* He 
fell his horse. I 
would get up again right 
no. . Well, and when I saw 
like that, I told 
him I would 
I didn’t want 
stay on my 
But he 


mad at 


all straight and square; but no, 
1 lied about one thing He, 
rer, didn’t shoot at ine 

long 


stran 
There 
whis- 
fell; 
thought 
but 
him ther 
to get up; I told 
his horse him. 
there. Hy 
land Ile must go 
did not 


silence, and 


man sudde nly 
down off 


away, 


him 
catch for 
him must not 
away 

Then I got 
for 


that, come 


get 


up. 


him; swore at him, why 
stranger like 
there to trouble my life? 
‘You see, he tried to run me off 
mv claim, and I 
Well, and so 
him. I 
to roll 


know how “ 


should a mah, ¢£ 


from 
stand that. 
But I got 


wanted to 


wouldn't 
sorry for 
wanted me 


only I didn’t 


gave him some tobacco 


smoke, 
cigarette 4 
but I 
‘You Says, 
with that little pop-gun of 
yourn.’ IJlis teeth showed in 

“And I 
‘J jest shot to 


him a 


to chew. queer devil, he 


“you got me 
a grin 
says, ‘ Forgive me,’ I says 
sear off. I never 
meant to... that is, I never don 
like this before Ill eateh 
right away, and then you 
God! to die, to die from a 
shot like that! Don’t 
ner, (ret up. Get on 


away from here!’ 


you 
nothin’ 
horse 
Good 
little revolver 


your 


you do it, pard 


your horse. Go 
little, his 
he grinned again, and spit 
he, ‘What the heil? 

goin’ to ery!’ Then I begun 
explainin’ that I wasn’t to blame toward 
It’s told that—it’s 
to run people off their claims 

‘Honest people, I says, ‘ 


“Tle groaned a 
but 


face got to 
jerkin’, 
tobaeeo, and says 
are you 
him wrong—I him 
wrong 
who never done 
harm.’ I even told 
I come to be ther This here is 
T says to him: ‘IT had hard work to come. 
I was in the big rush. I 
stirrup strap, I ran 
man let me do it; T run my 
All right, then; I get here and 
I get this land. Well, and pretty soon 
you come along ’ 

“Oh, shut up! 
he, then he 
cigarette again. 

““Vou’re a 


rotten 


you any him how 


what 


hung on to a 


with the horse, a 


into 


shoes 


rags. 


Don’t 
begun 


whine!’ 


SAaAVvSs 
and al tn i 
regular rough-neck; 


had 


you 


got a character, must have, 
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OUT 
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MYSELF 
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PLOUGHING THE FIELDS 





like this,’ 
the same, I’m sorry for you. 


to come here 


‘but all 
May be you 


says I; 


eot a family—what?’ 
“He did 


gurgled in his throat. 


never that. Blood 


He was dying.” 


answer 


Again speechless quiet came upon the 
room, and in the man’s face was a look 
of gray, patient sorrow and dumb en- 
treaty. 

“ And write about 
this to the sheriff?’ my father inquired. 

“Yes, do it: 

‘But the sheriff? 
why not go to him and give yourself up?” 

“That’s just it—why don’t I? I go 
to town to do it; yes, I go 
think I will, and then 
don’t. I get myself convinced 
to do what I done. A 
his, and he must protect 
his rights. I argue it out like that with 
myself, and I come back to the 
[I work, I plough the fields. I plough 
right over the place where he lies buried. 
I make myself do that to prove that it 
right to do what I done Yes, but 
it don’t do any good. I get him 
out of my head. I try to forget about 
him, and I ean’t For, you -see 
I was greedy about his money. At 
I wanted to keep it, did keep it 
spell. Then it made me sick. I threw 
away a handful of. silver. : There 
was a twenty-dollar bill. Well, but why 
destroy that? Why not use it? It would 
buy enough barb-wire to finish fencin’ 
my land. A time I thought 
that, but I never spent it. I 
oh ves, but I jest couldn't! 

“Then, after I burnt it 
forgot about him 


you want me to 


write !” 


why not 


fo to 


there and 
and then I 
that it 
right man’s 


was 


homestead is 


claim. 


Vv as 
ean't 
forget. " 

first 
for a 


long about 


tried to 


up, I almost 

Days went along, and 
plans for the folks to 
Then, some time or other, I would 


I begun making 
come. 
come upon a silver 
when | 


again! I] 


quarter or a dime 
was workin’ a field. 


ee uld 


for it, 


His money 
rid of it. I 
over the ground 


never get 


searched went 


on hands and knees, clawed up the earth 
with my fingers, tried to find the money, 


every bit of the money, all of it 
to find it and bury it. No good! 
impossible ; it can’t be done 

that be done, neither. At night 
T walk and walk: miles and miles I walk 
to wear myself out, so I ean go to sleep 
and sleep good. To-night I walked over 


tried 
That’s 
Forgetting 
can’t 
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but | 
1 can’t sle he 
After another 
silence the 
“ There 


slept; oh yes, in 


here, won’t sleep; no, I won't; 


long period of aching 


added : 


when I 


man  yearningly 

times have 
the summer and fall 
when there’s plenty of work 
eat 


have been 
and spring, 

do, I good, and tire myself 
out, and sleep good, and get up fine hopes 
about Her and the children come 
the days go by; 


can 


havin’ 

But 
passes and winter comes. 
different then. All is changed. No more 
No Aching dark 
hitter cold, the loud, loud lon« 
omeness of all my nights! 
Enough, had this! I 
any Write, 
Write truth. 
sheriff come for 
As his short, my 
rises impulsively from the table. 
the mantel-shelf, she 
the ink-bottle and a pad of 
the rapid 


mingled 


to me. summer 


Winter! It’s 


hope S. more sleep. 


ness, the 
days and 
I've enough of 


stand it 


my friend! 


can't more, write, 
the Let the 
me. I am ready.” 


voice stops mother 
Hast- 
fetches 


note-paper, 


ening to 


and 


soon seratch-serateh of 
with the slow, de 
ticking of the clock and with the 
crackling, knocking sounds of the house 
with the frost. The 
mother. My father 
with his mending of the broken 
harness. My mother finishes her letter. 


‘Now, then,” 


an envelope in 


her pen is 
libe rate 
beams contracting 
man looks at my 


goes on 


as she places 
“tell me 


she, 
front of 
where your wife lives.” 

In helpless 


looks at 


says 


her, 


the 
her; he hesitates, pauses a long 
last he falteringly 

of a town in the State of 
himself, he 
and wearily smiles. 
With arms sprawled awkwardly upon his 


and 


bewilderment man 


time, but at 


speaks 
the name 
Then he 


vVawns, he 


Towa. 
stretches wearily 


slow ly 


legs, 
slack 


W ard, 


his heavy 
between his 
head going 
and nodding a little. 


red hands drooping 
for 


lower 


knees, he sways 


his lower and 
His eyelids droop; 
he can searcely keep them open to watch 
mother’s pen write the address upon the 
nvelope; and presently, when she rises 
and goes to the cupboard for a stamp, 
he does not lock at her any more. His 
eyes are shnt. 

‘T shall post the letter myself,” says 
my mother, but this time our neighbor 
hears not one syllable of what 


He 1s sound, sound asleep. 


she is 
saving. 





A Painter of Childhood and Girlhood 


BY CHARLES 


© assert that a painter has iden- 
tified himself with the theme of 
Childhood, Girlhood, and Young 
Womanhood is to raise in many minds 
a suspicion of his quality as an artist. 
For there is no easier way to snatch the 
bubble of reputation, and no other subject 
on which so much flimsy art and sac- 
charine or meretricious sentiment have 
heen expended. Particularly is this true 
at the present time, when the Child is 
very properly coming into its own, and 
the extravagant claims of the young Miss 
to excessive recognition atfect our lit- 
erature and drama as well as the art 
of illustration and picture-making. Rep- 
utations which, however questionable, are 
rewarded with quite unquestionable emol- 
uments, are built up by taking advantage 
of the popularity of the Child and Girl 
subject. These themes, intrinsically love- 
ly, have been too often degraded in conse- 
quence of the bad taste of the painter 
and, it must be admitted, of the public 
also. For, while the former prostitutes 
his art, the encouragement to do so comes 
from the publie, too ready to cloud the 
choiceness of the theme with common- 
ness. In the case of the Child, to substi- 
tute for innocence the insipidity of a doll 
or for naiveté the perthness of precocity ; 
in the ease of Girlhood, to extol what is 
flippant, vain, and self-conscious, and to 
put a premium on vacuous sentimentality 
or the grosser trickeries of allurement. 
It is to aid and abet this erime against 
childhood and girlhood that too many 
illustrators and painters sell themselves. 
As a set-off against these, one may note 
the English artist, Thomas C. Gotch. 
His work, so far as I am aware, has 
never been exhibited in this country, and 


is seareely known to Americans. But in 


Creat Britain he has been deservedly 


popular for some seventeen years; in 
fact, ever since he began to devote him- 
self to figure subjects and portraits of 
children and girlhood. For it was not 


H. CAFFIN 


at once that he discovered his sympathies 
in this direction. The preliminaries of 
his career are soon told. He was engaged 
in business for four years before he ck 

cided to study art. Then he entered 
Heath rly’s School in London, and thi rice 
proceeded to the School of the Fine Arts 
in Antwerp. After six months he r 

turned to London and worked with 
Samuel Lawrence, who painted the por 
trait of Thackeray. Next he joined the 
Slade School in London, from which he 
graduated to Paris, where he studied with 
Jean Paul Laurens for three years, which, 
however, were interrupted by occasional 
visits to Newlyn, where eventually Gotch 
took up his abode. 

This village in Cornwall had becom 
the home and artistie hunting-ground of 
a group of young painters who grew to b 
known as the Newlyn men. Most of 
them had studied in Paris, and all wer 
influenced by the fermentation of ideas 
that had prevailed in France sinee th 
mid-century. While they absorbed the 
technical training of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, it was to Barbizon that they looked 
for motive, particularly to Millet. They 
were also inspired by the realistie move 
ment which, commencing with Courbet, 
was being continued with more human 
sympathy and consequently with greater 
popularity by Bastien-Lepage. The New- 
lvn men, in those early years of the 
eighties, were distinguished as realists, 
and shared with the Glasgow men, who 
were then beginning to attract attention, 
the distinction of representing the most 
modern and progressive element in Brit- 
ish painting. Their pictures formed onc 
of the chief interests of the exhibitions 
of the New English Art Club. 

Accordingly, Gotch first obtained notice 
as a close observer of the actualities of 
life among the country folk of Cornwall, 
apt also at interpreting its humor and 
pathos. Two examples of this early 
period were The Story of the Money Pig 
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and ’T'wixt Life and Death. The former 
showed a group of three girls, seated on 
a sandy shore in the sunshine, one of 
them telling the story while her compan- 
ions listen with contrasted expressions 
of dubious and absorbed attention. The 
other picture, which was exhibited at the 
Royal 1890, represents a 
village street leading down to the harbor. 
In the something is being 
brought to shore, the women are huddled 
in a group, while one turns to look to- 
ward the 


Academy in 


distance 


is bowed 
One of her little ones is trying 
to distract her grief, another watches with 
a child’s inability to understand. The 
best feature of the picture is the truth 
of the local environment, the least satis- 
factory that which should be the most 
for the woman’s figure be- 
trays neither stolid anguish nor abandon- 
ment of grief. 


front, where a wife 


in grief 


impressive, 


jut the picture disclosed 
two things which have a bearing on the 
change that was very soon to characterize 
It showed him to be 
dissatisfied with representing merely the 
objectivity of facts, the need he felt to 
embody some kind of an idea, and, like 
the preceding example mentioned, it illus- 
trates the interest that he had in the sub- 
jeet of childhood. 

The his 


was manifested two 


the artist’s motive. 


change in choice of motive 
years later, when he 
was represented in the Royal Academy 
of 1892 by My Crown and Sceptre. It 
followed after an interval of two 
The Child Enthroned, in which 
was fully realized the motive that he has 
since been developing under various as- 
For the latter picture, he tells 
regards as the nucleus of alli his 
subsequent work, the core of the purpose 


was 


vears by 


pects 


THe, he 


that has continued to regulate his art. 

the result of a visit 
that he paid to Italy in 1891-1892, where 
he was particularly influenced by the 
Benlozzo Gozzoli and the other 
Primitives of the fifteenth century. They 
in their way had been realists, eager to 
interpret the movement and play of life; 
but, from the circumstances of 
experiences, with ¢ 


The change was 


work of 


their 
freshness of observa- 
tion and naiveté of feeling the very re- 
the sophistication of modern 
Moreover, and this was the most 
important element of their art in its in- 
fluence Goteh, 


verse of 
realism. 


upon their realism 


was 
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the embodiment of an idea. They ha 
been compelled by the demands of tlh. 
Church to put this realistic motive t 
the service of religion. As artists th 

might have rested content with realisn 
for its own sake, but conditions made j 
necessary for them to employ it as th: 
bone and flesh and clothing of a religiou 
idea. And it was the idea that gave lif 
and purpose to the realism. This is 

point too frequently overlooked: that th 
yeast of Italian art, both in the Earl) 
and High Renaissance, the element whic] 
raised it to its technical distinction, wa 
the force of an idea. At first it was th 
religious idea, in the later and greate1 
period this same idea acting as a mo 
mentum from outside, but reinforced in 
the artist’s own imagination by a nev 
idea of abstract beauty, derived from 
the New Learning, which to the artist 
had the authority 
of a religion. 


and 

In fact, unless due weight 
the influence of these tw: 
the community’s need to have its 


encourages 


is given to 
ideas 
religious ideals expressed in painting, an: 
the need of the artist to express at the 
same time his own ideal of the worship 
of beauty—the genius of the Renaissance 
cannot be interpreted. Once let it be 
grasped, however, and one begins to un 
derstand not only the secret of Italy’s 
supremacy in painting, but also why 
modern realism and idealism are so com 
paratively prosaic. They lack the yeast: 
the from without, the im 
pulse from within; some prevailing great 
idea shared in common by the artist and 
his publie. 

It was the need of an idea which might 
fructify his own realism that Gotch felt, 
and the suggestion of one came to him 
during his visit to Italy. He grew con 
scious of the fact that to the modern 
imagination the charm of the Primitive 


momentum 


painting consists mainly in its expression 
of youth. 
when the brush was plied by men who had 
the heart of a child and a child’s frank 
happy outlook 6n the world of sight, and 
the sympathy of a child with the loveable 
ness of what is fresh and fragrant and 


It was the spring-time of art; 


simple. They had entered into their king- 
dom by becoming even as little children; 
and their Paradise blossomed with girl 
Madonnas, young saints, and angel chil- 


dren. Gotch’s early work had already 
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re vealed his inte rest 
of childho« 


1 
theme begral 


imaginati n 
ew significance. 
to discover 
possibilities of en 
The first 


it appears 


idea. 


un and » 


wned in Sydne 
-ational Gallery 
ith Wales 
rirl, as she sit 1 
is represented frank]; 


Teel ire 


naturally ha one 

that 

trait, and con 

good one, and, 

may compare it wi 

a Portrait. Whether 
the picture 
with that 


Was 
end 


ipright fi 


has adde 


formality 


eer 
crowned the 
with a 
flowers, sets a 
her hand lik sceptre. 


and 


nothing mor 
ly to be accepted as 


de eper significance, 




















the fleur- 
one of the 
Virgin, 


sk nder 


the repetition ot 
de-lys, flowers 
of the 


gest a 


may sug- 
vein of 
symbolism. It is, in fact, 
chiefly in the ight of 
which followed it that 
the suggestion of an 


rth 


picture s 


the 
may 
idk a. The 


el arly in 


discove r 
latter, 


The 


one 


however, shines fi 
Child Ent roned. 
It is that has regulated the 
formality and ceremony of this picture; 
While naturalness 
the and the 
fabrics have been r« ndered 
old 


sym- 


not Tancy 
an idea is symbolized 
is still apparent in 
details of the 
with the 
Flemish painting, 

VoL. CXX 7200.—115 


figure, 
loving exactitude of a 
their motive 


—No 


boliecally decorative 
of the child 
straction. It 


and the personality 
merged in an ab- 
is 1 he Child, COnCE ive d as 


has been 
an Idea 
As thus 
not the 
painting? Or 
old 
thought of the world; appearing in 
as Horus the Child, the Rising 
with the Greeks as the Child Dionusos, 
symbol of the i 


and rend red, is 
in the 


new 


conce ive d 


idea a new not motive of 


rather a interpreta- 
the 
Egypt 
Sun; 


tion of an idea, imbedded in 


procreative force in na- 
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cles 

the 

betterment in 

ing woman freer s 
he r capacit 

the 

is becoming n 


for 
and 
self 


alive not only t 


woman 


privileges but als 

the responsibilities 
her The mil! 
of both sexes that a 
trying to be 
van of the 
thought are 
their hope of 


sex, 
in t 


fixi 
hun 
amelioration mor 
and more 
belief in womanh 
that she has it in 
to be the perpet 
Rising Sun, the 


deemer, 





upon 


Re 
and the 
Saviour. 
Again, 
tude toward 
hood, Gotch’s motiv 
is abreast of the m 
thought. 
goes beyond the 
that the child | 
claim upon the 


its atti- 
ehild 


in 


modern 


for education: 














recognizes the 





( 


ith 


\ t! 


of reprodue 


} 
recognized to be 
while in the spirit 
woman has alré vy Pp 
ruth of this is 


1] 


' Wier sense 


a view to 


valizir 


Savi 

hese conceptions 
ex and is deified; 

of this artist 

hild is displayed in 
his 
’s. In both re spects 


sex which idea 


modern scientifie 
irganism, considered 


nature’s 


tion, the female is 


superior to the male; 
g of the world 
roved her supremacy. 
being discovered to- 


than in any previous 


duty of 
state to ensure as Iii 
as possible that the 
child shall be so born 
and nurtured as to derive from educa- 
tion the utmost benefit. Through an im- 
proved breed of mortals it is discovering 


vious 


a new religion in the regeneration of the 
In a 


one, it 


race new sense, therefore, and a 
the 
of childhood and, as a necessary corollary, 
in the sanctity of motherhood. It looks 
forward to the future when the sentiment 
that to both shall de- 
veloped its reasonable ‘conclusion. 
When, fact, the personal sentiment 
shall be no less, but higher and deeper, 
because it has been extended to include 
allegiance to the race as a whole; to em- 
brace the idea of the sanctity of all child- 
hood and all motherhood. It 


higher believes in sanctity 


clings have been 
to 


in 


conceives 
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a reign ¢ reason when the sanctity beauty 


childhood 
esecrated by inherited 
th by the foulne ss, 


its environment: 


10 longer be 


is the 
He does no 
ion the wrongs 
and to motherhood, but works 
ration in thx proper spirit of 
namely, by setting forth the 
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wide cloudless sky is ruffled by no breeze, 
yet seems to breathe the sprightliness of 
life. For child, though 
mentarily exalted where our imagination 


new this no- 


places it, 
glide 


relax its 


will slip down from the throne, 
out of its broeaded furnishings, and 
limbs heedless 
is no prig-product of a fond 
parent's iniatuation, 


and mind in a 
romp It 
ke spoiled of its own 
naturalness and monkeytied into what is 
neither young nor grown up. It is a 
child with childhood’s special charm of 
implicity and unconsciousness, 
of the that it 
reverence attracts 
stal is aware 
hrines and the 
it Tacets. In 


no 
holds and 
than a 
sunlight it en- 


more 
mirac le 
that it 

of the 
reflections observable on 


nuware 
tin 
ery 
translu- 


fact, as purely 
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cent as a erystal 


this picture. 


is the symbolism 


It became, as IT have said, the nuek 
of this artist’s motive. Compare, for 
stance, the variation of the idea involv 
in The Child the World. In tl 
picture, as in all of them, the idea 
interpreted by methods well within ¢] 


and 


traditions of primitive painting and n 
without a of Oriental ex 


and again, notwithstanding t} 


reminiscence 
amples; 
poignancy of the suggestion, even its hor 
ror is translated into the terms of beaut 
For the cruelty and hideousness of th. 


beast have the fascination of allurement 


voluptuous lines and Masses and a spler 


dor of iridescent color. It is character 


istic of Goteh that, having begun by bs 
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THE 
Wil 


Ing a 


realist, he his 
on a sturdy superstructure of rec 


mbolism 
wnizable 
In this picture a little child and 
they 
pendent qualities of 


supports his sy 
tacts. 
their inde- 
and could 
as subject of a 
It of the 
gestiveness of their juxtaposition that the 
symbolism is evoked. The contrast of the 
two figures is primarily artistic; the beast 
forming a superb background to the ten- 
der simplicity of the child; and out of 
this contrast immediately arises the sug- 
The 
creature’s bloated, age-swollen belly ; the 
hard glitter of the the horned 
excreseences, the cruel spread of claws, 


a great beast have 
realism 
each the 


stand alone . 


separate picture. is out 


sug- 


gestion of a spiritual significance. 
seales;: 


the dangerous beauty of the wings, the 
grovelling neck and hideous languor of 
the head, and the dull alertness of the 
eve- everything is eloquent of the sen- 


sualist that cynically bides its opportu- 


till the 
glamour, shall be 


nity, prey, hypnotized by the 
sucked into its maw. 


What a contrast of spiritual horror it 


Art 


AWAKENING 


Ga 


presents to the pathetic defencelessness 
of the child! Her little body protected 
but a slip of clothing, her feet bare 
upon the sands of time; 
out the world, 
yet with an expression of foreboding wist- 
fulness and, 


bv 
her face look- 
ing upon unsuspicious, 
if you mark it well, of cer- 
tain passionate possibilities, a stined for 
glorious uplifting or pitiful undoing. A 
contrast, in truth, of terrible odds! 
Another aspect of the Child is 
revealed The Heir to All the Ages. 
Here in front of a gray and ivory damask 
curtain stands a child, almost life size, 
in an old-gold and rose brocade dress and 
bronze and 
rippling mass of coppery burnish. 


idea 
in 


her hair a 
She 
holds a reliquary, the repository of the 
bones and relies of the past. It has been 
into her hands, which also seem to 
have been arranged around it, 
do not consciously grasp their burden. 
Nor the child’s face there any 
comprehension of its meaning or value, 


if 


stockings shoes, 


put 
for they 


in is 


only a certain awed submission, 


as 
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represented in 

out and The 

th are decora- 

compositions, the motive of which 
} 


een suggested by the revival 


in the other it regulates the tramp of 
feet to the sounds of trumpets, drums, 
cymbals, and singing. Once more the 
breath of both pictures is symbolism. 
The idea which is volatile wherever chil- 
dren join in sport, is here concentrated 
in a set display of sportiveness that has 
» the suggestive tvp 

icalness of an al 














legory. It is of 

very different kin 
from the child-revels 
of Donatello and 
Luea della Robbia’s 
singing, playing, an 
daneing  childr 

Those are impr 

nated with the pagan 
dream of a_ gold 

age and their note 
is insouciance, while 
a touch of serious 
ness shadows Gotch’s 
vision. One discerns 
it again in the A/ 
leluia of the Tate 
Gallery, where two 
rows of children i: 
dresses of damask 
and brocade stand in 
front of a gilded 
architectural wain- 
seot, singing the old 
Latin hymn of praise 
to God. In this 
modern “ Cherub’s 
Choir” the artist 
must have had in 
mind the frequent 
examples of this 
motive in primitive 
painting; but he has 














England of a taste for pageants. At 
inv rate they are characterized by a cere- 
onial arrangement. They do not repre- 


sent a realistie scene of children playing, 


but embody in a scheme of rhythmic 
formality the idea of light-heartedness 
that is veiled beneath the child’s engross- 
ment in the importance of its games of 
make-believe. In one the effervescence 
f the voung life bubbles up in dance; 


translated it into the 
symbolism of his own 
idea of childhood, 
which is not merely 
a love of childhood 
as a stationary aspect of life, but as a 
step in the evolution of the individual 
and the race. In his imagination child 
hood marches on, already catching son 
thing of the coming light. 

So, next in the progression comes 7 
{wakening. The child has grown to 
girlhood; seated on her bed, like Mary 
in the scenes of “the Annunciation.” But 
here the vision that meets the girl is 
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of three angel forms; two younger ones 
in shimmering robes, respectively of rose 
and silver and pale blue and gold, who 
introduce an older one, whose form is 
draped in silvery primrose. The girl, 
one hand on the pale blue and 

overlet of hae r bed, extends the 
toward the central angel who ab- 

wrbs her gaze. But the face at which 
she peers with a look of recognition has 
closed eyes. The angel has awakened in 
her the sudden realization of beauties 
and possibilities not hitherto within her 
ken, yet even now veiled from her knowl- 
edge. But the girl's own eyes have been 
insealed to the vision of what will be, 
and it is a vision of the beauty of life 
and living The vision in the Dawn of 
Womanhood is different Here the girl 
is enthroned in sumptuous robes, like a 
princess of Fairyland. A winged child 
is her companion and she sits with her 
back to a sealed door, which, as an in- 
seription implies, leads to adolescence. 
The sunniness of her thoughts is sudden- 
ly diverted by the vision of a figure, not 


winged, in whose gesture and expression 


she may read the message of responsi 
bility and preparation for pain; in a 
word, of the higher purposes of life. In 
neither of these pictures should the sym- 
bolism be interpreted as confined sol 
to the idea of dawning and awakening 
womanhood; still less to that of woman- 
hood as leading necessarily to mother 
hood. It embraces, as all these pict res 
do, the general idea of physical, mental 
moral, and spiritual evolution of th 
child into the adolescent. If any proof 
of this is needed, I think it may be found 
in the picture Holy Motherhood. 

Here Madonna is again enthroned, this 
time as Mother, with her babe on her lap. 
Grouped about the throne are two young 
girls singing, and two women playing 
upon instruments. The latter are older 
than the young mother, women of ma- 
tured natures, with the settled content 
of those who have realized their vocation. 
It is not that of motherhood, but of art: 
of those who, in some specific art or i 
the general art of living, make the music 
of life and help on the regeneration 
ot the race by the inspiration of the ideal 
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is E is a dream dreamed out in solitude, 
An 


isolation changeless and profound, 


An alien void wherein 


we sink, spellbound, 


Like starbeams, brothers born, a radiant brood, 


That plumb the darkness, rood on lonely rood, 


if lake and stream and ocean, without sound, 


meet not though they touch the unfathomed ground, 


loose the mystery 


of their strangerhood; 


So each soul, solitary, probes the deep 


Of consciousness, beneath the shining hope, 


Beneath the middle 


doubt. the nether fear, 


One murmuring: Brother, brother, break my sleep 
Forth from our parent star, who toward thee grope, 


And one: Had I a brother, he would hear! 
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The Gamblers 


BY CALVIN 


UR tumble-down; not 
from old but jus’ hard luck. 
Anyway, was afraid to play 

ireus in it, and stayed out in the gar- 
among the with Yow, the 
vellov He the tiger, but he 
made such a fuss over bein’ tamed that 
somebody came to the gate in the garden 
wall and rattled it. 

“Look what you’re doin’ or it ‘ll fall 
down,” I said, for the gate was in hard 
luck too. 

“ Who’s in there?” the person outside 
wanted to know, and I heard him 
seratchin’ the boards to find a peep-hole; 
but there wasn’t any. 

“ Gamblers,” I told him, solemn as I 
could, thinkin’ he’d seare away at this, 
as everybody else had done. 

“ That’s me,” he said, and after a lot 
of fierce which made Yow set 
up his back, he climbed to the top of the 
gate. He was a boy with a very wrinkled 
forehead, and hair that stuck into his 
eyes, and he had on a tall man’s vest. 

““T knowed you was in here all alone,” 
he said. 

“ The that I don’t invite 
people into my garden,” I answered. 

“They wouldn’t come if you did: no- 
body will play with either of us, so we'll 
have to play together. 


house was 


age, 
I 


ien weeds 


cat. was 


clawin’, 


reason is, 


Get ready.” 

I was ready, so he jumped down into 
the garden and lit on his knees. “ Did 
they go through vest?” I asked. 
But they hadn’t, after I’d showed 
him how Yow be tamed with- 
out makin’ a and tryin’ to pull out 
tail, an Injun hut with 
dead branches. 

He was the who lived away 
down the alley, and could crawl hummin’ 
through the weeds just like a bee. At 
last it came evenin’, and sayin’ that to- 
morrow we’d gamble, the 
over the fence again. 

He hadn’t been gone but a little while 
before I noticed that the wind 
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your 
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fuss 
built 


his we 


suzzer, 


3uzzer crawled 


was 


JOHNSTON 


whistlin’ through the saggin’ hole in the 
summer-honse roof and the 
then I began to shiver 
through the hall toward the 
I stepped very soft, but the floor 
creaked so that I knew somethin’ heavy 
was comin’ up behind, and, without stop- 
pin’ to look back, ran the rest of the way 
to the gate. 

Our pretty near the edge 
of town, but while I was leanin’ over the 
gate two or three grown-up folks passed, 
who nodded and looked at me in a queer 
kind of Then a little girl 
along, and I said, as soon as she saw me: 

“1 know your name; it’s Ma’y Jane; 
I heard your mother call you. How-de- 
Ma’y Jane?” But instead of an- 
swerin’, she hugged close the bundle in 
her arms and went the street. 
And there I was alone in the front yard, 
and Yow alone in the back, with some- 
thin’ big and heavy between us in the 
hall. I thought I could do without Yow, 
for a while anvhow, and stayed where 
I was till father came up. He 
smilin’ so that I eried out, “ No 
luck to-day!” 

“ Tlush-sh!” he answered; “don’t say 
that.” And then ecarryin’ me into the 
house, “ Why, you know there couldn’t 
be real hard luck, so long as I have my 
little man to come back to.” 

He pressed his cheek against mine, 
and then set me on the floor to light our 
lamp. He’d brought a fine beefsteak for 
supper, which he cooked, and then, after 
findin’ the dish and washin’ it, we put 
on the steak and sat down to a regular 
party with old Yow. This was a lot bet- 
ter than the servants, who used 
to be there, botherin’ around; they would- 
n’t have stood for a vellow cat at a reg- 
ular party. 

Father was jokin’ and laughin’ all the 
time, givin’ the biggest piece, and 
rubbin’ his hands to me eat. Sut 
two or three times I caught him lookin’ 


slammin’ 
loose shutters; 
and went 
front. 


house was 


way. 


came 


across 


was 


ha rd 


havin’ 


me 


see 
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at me under his eyelids in an anxious 
way, until I spoke right out: 

“It hasn’t been a bit lonesome around 
here to-day; Yow and I have been fine 
company.” I didn’t tell him about the 
Buzzer, because everybody wouldn’t like 
that vest. 

This made him easy again, and after 
we'd washed the plates and the dish, so 
as to be ready for another party, we sat 
down in the middle room, takin’ the lamp 
along. We didn’t go into the drawin’- 
rooms any more, for they were shut up; 
the air seemed rotted in there and every- 
thing was drowned in dust. 

Father took me on his knees and, rock- 
in’ back and forth, told a story; he told 
it rather fast, and once when he thought 
I was asleep looked at his watch, and 
I didn’t open my eyes while he carried 
me to my room up-stairs and put me to 
bed in the dark. I heard him sigh, then 
snap the lid of his watch, though he 
couldn’t see it in the dark. He kissed me 
softly and crept down-stairs; I waited till 
the front door closed, and then lookin’ 
out of the window, saw him almost run 
down the street. But Yow had followed 
up-stairs, as he always did, and we two 
couldn’t get lonesome while listenin’ for 
the heavy thing to creak in the hall. 

The next mornin’ father and I had 
just finished breakfast when there came 
a tappin’ on the door, and with a little 
start he set down his cup of coffee. 

“Whist!” I said; “ it’s Millie come to 
surprise me.” 

But he was more surprised than I was, 
and, without finishin’ his breakfast, went 
out into the hall with me to get his hat. 
Millie and he met in the entry, and 
though father gave a little laugh and 
explained that he was very late gettin’ 
down-town this mornin’, he did not look 
her in the face, or offer to shake hands 
till she held out her own. 

Millie was not much bigger than a girl, 
with soft brown hair and eves, and I loved 
her truly, for she looked after me when 
mother died and I was only a baby. Since 
then we’d been fast friends, and once for 
a little while she had been my Sunday- 
chool teacher; that was before the boys 
pointed their fingers at me and called me 
“ Tumbledown,” after the house. Then 
| began to like Yow’s company better 
than anybody’s, and stayed at home. 


Millie came to surprise me often, and 


sometimes brought her lunch and spent 
the whole day. On this mornin’, inste: 
of smilin’ down cheerfully as she put he: 
arm around me, she stood lookin’ SO Sol 
rowful that I hid my face against } 
dress. She understood and said quick! 

“Why, Jo, little man, I didn’t mea 
to look solemn; but sometimes—some- 
times—” I could feel her holdin’ ba 
a sob, and was afraid that she was lookin’ 
around at the shabby things. 

“Sometimes, you see,” she finished. 
“it makes me cast down to see a lot of 
work piled up for me; I do wish I wasn’t 
so lazy. Take off that jacket this minut: 
and let me mend it.” 

Well, this was all right. I hustled out 
of my jacket and we went into the mid- 
dle room, where she sat down with her 
needle and thread. “ What a hole!” sh 
declared in surprise, puttin’ her hand 
through it. “ Not every boy could mak 
a hole as big as that. If I could only get 
you a new jacket!” 

“Father and I ain’t afraid of th 
ragged edge,” I answered; “and do y 
know, Millie, he hasn’t walked up and 
down, sayin’ ‘Hard luck,’ for thre 
nights.” 

I thought the tears came into her eyes, 
but she said: “Jo, if you don’t stop 
raisia’ that dust, I'll pull your ears. Only 
wait till I mend this wonderful hole.” 

I sat on the floor before her, thinkin’ 
how pretty she was; and then of my 
father, tall and straight and young, with 
his thin, pale face and gray hair. I did 
wish they would walk up and down thi 
street together like other gentlemen and 
ladies; but they never did. Then a great 
thought came into my head. “ Millie,” 
I said, “ you mustn’t be lazy this mornin’; 
that job’s done, now come along with Jo 
and take another.” 

“Te will simply work me to death,” 
she complained, as I led her into the hall 
and turned the rusty key in the drawin’- 
room door. 

“ What are you doin’?” she asked, as if 
a little frightened. 

“Come in.” I went over to the piano 
and lifted the lid. “Now play, play, 
Millie!” 

She, too, looked at me in a queer way, 
then went quietly to the piano, where the 
dust had drifted, and laid her fingers on 
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the keys. I sat on the floor against the 
vall, for the had taken away 
most of the furniture in a wagon, and 
listened. As Millie played she sang in 
a low tone, and not all the birds in all 
The 
room was like a dungeon, close and still; 
ind the sounded as far away as 
muffled drums. And Millie, back in the 
lusk with a sunbeam through her hair, 
somehow seemed very far away from 


servants 


the woods could make such music. 


song 


me, too. 

All in a moment the song hushed, and 
everything was still as sleep. Millie sat 
without movin’, starin’ at the floor beside 
her; I crept over to look, and said: 

“ Why, it’s only an old playin’-card,” 
and would have picked it up, but she 
caught my hand and drew me to her. 

“ Little man,” she said after a minute, 
‘I ean’t spend the day with you this 
time, so you and Yow will have to eat 
all the lunch.” 

I begged, but she had promised to go 
somewhere else that afternoon, and after 
kneelin’ by me a minute and sayin’, “ This 
pure little 
she kissed 
vellow cat 
the street. 

While we were still watchin’ at the 
gate, two men went by, and one of ’em 
said, half laughin’: “ It’s lucky Jack can’t 
sell the house, or that would go too. 
He’ll gamble his soul away now, I guess, 
and then nothin’ he will count 
acainst him.” This was a good deal, but 
I remembered it, for Jack was my father. 

After a time Yow and I ate part of 
the lunch, and then we ate what was left. 
Somehow I didn’t like to think of the 
Buzzer after havin’ Millie by me, but 
when I had sat in the weeds quite a 
while and heard him bumblin’ outside the 
gate, I told him he might come in, just 
to gamble. 

He brought a pack of dirty cards. 
“ These are the jinooine gambler article,” 
he explained. His wrinkle was deeper 
than ever, and his hair stuck into his eyes 
like bristles. “ You see I haven’t any- 
thing up my sleeves,” he went on, as he 
dealt the cards over the ground and be- 
gan showin’ me how to play. I answered, 
“No,” because he didn’t have any sleeves. 

“ Now, got to have stakes,” he 
said, and he made me bring an old top 


soul would be safe anywhere,” 
me and went away, while the 
and I looked after her down 


does 


we 
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and a piece of brass and my marble. 
He wanted me to put up the other marble, 
but I wouldn’t, because Yow must have 
somethin’ to play with. 

Buzzer looked into my hand and told 
me how to play; then he shouted, “I 
declare, Kid, you win my penny,” and 
began shufflin’ over again as fast as he 
could. I was surprised to find how in- 
terestin’ it was; I was so excited that my 
face burned, and my hands shook till I 
could hardly pick up the cards. That 
game I put up everything I had, even 
Yow’s marble, and Buzzer said with a 
solemn face after readin’ the ecards I held: 

“You lose.” That was all, but my 
heart almost stopped, for now I hadn’t 
anything more to bet. 

“?’S that all you got?” asked Buzzer, 
more rough than he’d ever spoken before. 
“T didn’t know this was a pauper house.” 

I was ashamed, and then thought of 
what the man had said when passin’ me 
at the gate. If it all right for fa- 
ther, it was all right for me. 

“T’ll gamble vou my soul,” I told him. 

“Soul; huh!” said the Buzzer. 

I was dreadfully afraid he wouldn’t 
play for it. “And then, Buzzer, if you 
win, it won’t make any difference what 
I do; I ean be as bad as anything.” 

He looked at me a while, thinkin’ it 
over; then agreed, and the next 
was the most excitin’ of all. 

“You lose,” said Buzzer. 

I was so weakened I could hardly get 
to my feet, but when I did, he grinned in 
an ugly way and pulled down his vest. 

“What are you goin’ to do with it?” 
I asked, in a shaky voice. 

“ Lock it up; bury it in a hole,” he said, 
hard as a rock. And then, as if sur- 
prised: “ But ain’t you goin’ to be a sport 
and try to win it back? It don’t make 
any difference what you do now.” 

“T haven’t anything to bet for it.” 

Buzzer took a stick and pried the 
staple out of the rotten gate. “Go over 
to that old woman’s yard and get some- 
“You can 
the gate to let 


was 


game 


thin’,” he said, in a whisper. 


run back and I'll 
you in.” 

Of course now I didn’t have anything 
to lose by doin’ it, so I crept into the 
old woman’s wood-shed and got a hatchet. 
Buzzer won again. “I’m playin’ in great 


luck,” he said, as he looked into my hand. 


open 
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Then I went back and got the old wom- 
an’s axe and put it up; but I couldn’t 
break Buzzer’s winnin’ streak. 

“Beats all,” he said; “but you'll 
change your luck by stayin’ with the 
game.” He hid the things under his vest, 
and sayin’: “ Remember, I’ve got your 
soul the same as if it was in jail. I'll be 
back to-morrow just to give you one more 
show for it. Remember!” He bumbled 
this last in a way that made my blood 
grow cold. 

Then he went through the broken gate, 
which was now open for him to come 
and go as he pleased. But it was open 
for me to get what I needed, too, and 
after while 1 crept back and got the 
old woman’s saw; and next the saw- 
buck, which I had to drag. There wasn’t 
anything else I could carry, so I left the 
shed, and comin’ back the third time in 
the dusk, went out to the front gate. 

Father came home pretty solemn, and 
though he kissed me hard two or three 
times, it seemed as if he just couldn’t 
talk as we ate the toast for supper. But 
I knew how he felt, and he didn’t say 
much, either, before he put me to bed 
and snapped his watch in the dark; it 
cert’nly was hard luck that we'd gam- 
bled away our souls, and it didn’t matter 
now what we went into. 

This night I heard him stop in the hall 
below, instead of hurryin’ out and down 
the street; and wonderin’ what he’d think 
and do alone in this fix, I tiptoed into 
the hall to look over the banisters. He 
stood with the light in his hand lookin’ 
at the drawin’-room door, which Millie 
and I had left open a bit that mornin’; 
then he slowly pushed it back and went 
into the room. 

I stole down-stairs and peered in after 
him. He was lookin’ at the tracks in 
the dust, and then at the marks on the 
piano keys, where Millie had touched her 
fingers to the music. He glanced down 
and saw the spot where she’d knelt beside 
me, and gradually he sunk on one knee 
for just a moment with the light held 
above his head, so that he and all the 
room seemed covered with ashes. 

Of course when I went back up-stairs 
again, without any noise, I thought it 
best to do as he had done, with old Yow 
purrin’ in my ears. 

Next mornin’ for the first time in my 


life father had gone away before I can 
down to breakfast; it seemed almost 
if he hadn’t been there at all. I at 
piece of toast left over from supper ani 
wound up the clock, which had been r 
down a long time; it seemed to tick ver 
slow, for I was waitin’ to have my chanc: 
back at Buzzer. At last I went out int 
the garden and got the buck and saw + 
gether so as to be all ready for the game: 
and a minute later I got a real surprisx 
Millie came through the house witho 
knockin’, as if knowin’ that father wa 
n’t there. 

“Oh, little man,” she cried, “I’m 
goin’ to spend the day this time, and I’y: 
brought such a lunch—why, what an 
you doin’ with those things ?”’ 

“T’m goin’ to gamble ’em,” I said. 

She pressed both hands to her breast 
droppin’ the box as she did so. “ What 
are you sayin’!” she whispered, with a 
white, seared face. 

“Yes,” I went on, “I’m goin’ to ga 
ble; I took ’em from the old woman’s 
yard.” 

“ Joey, my own little man, it is steal 
in’.” 

“Tt don’t make any difference what | 
do,” I told her, and it was very serio 
“’eause I haven’t any soul any mor 
It’s gambled away.” 

She made me explain, and then talked 
to me softly, sayin’ that I still had m 
soul and couldn’t do wrong things; but 
I knew better, Buzzer had it. And of 
course I couldn’t be ashamed of bein’ 
in the same fix as father. I told her so, 
while her brown eyes sprinkled tear-drop: 
over my face like rain. 

I was so sorry that I began to wis! 
Buzzer would come, so I could win; | 
knew I could win just onee. Then | 
heard him bumble, the old gate creaked 
and he came into the garden. 

Seein’ Millie, he skulked back a fi 
steps, but his eyes were fierce under thi 
deep wrinkle. Millie went up carefully 
and stood between him and the gate. 

“ Little boy,” she said, “ give Joey back 
his soul; please give it back.” 

Buzzer’s eyes grew brighter as lh 
looked in her face and stood thinkin’; 
but he shook his head “ No.” 

“You are bad, wicked; give it back, 
I say!” 

Buzzer showed his teeth as if mad, and 
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answered slowly, with his head down but 
his eat’s eyes still watchin’ her face: 

“Tt’s got to be won back.” 

“You know he win it; 
cheat him.” 

“T don’t cheat; it’s got to be won back.” 

I was more sorry than ever for Millie, 
who wrung her hands. “ What can I do 
to save him from this?” I heard her say. 

“T’'ll tell you,” said Buzzer—* I'll tell 
you what to do; you play for his soul if 
you want it back.” 

Millie looked at him as if frightened 
by a rat or a snake crawlin’ close to strike 
at her. Her head bowed, her lips moved 
a little, but I could not hear that she 
said this time. Then she 
straightened, and her eyes snapped fire. 

“T’ll play you,” she said, in a strange 
voice, but very hard and steady. 

3uzzer took out his dirty cards. “It 
costs you a dollar to come in,” he told her. 
Quietly Millie took a dollar from her 
purse, and goin’ into the old ruined sum- 
mer-house, they sat down on the ground. 

“The first only teach- 
in’ me,” she said. 

“ Every game counts,” Buzzer bumbled, 
like a bee. 

“T say that teach the first 
game.” She leaned forward with such a 
look that even he couldn’t stand it, and so 
he showed her the first game of casino. 
And in the second she watched him like a 
hawk deal card after card. 

“ Roll back your sleeves,” 
“T ain’t takin’ no 

She did this without droppin’ her eyes 
for an instant; then cautious and silent 
she played the game. The last card was 
on the ground. 

“T win,” she said. 
hum fiercely 


can’t you 


anything 


game you are 


you me 


said Buzzer. 
chances.” 


Buzzer began to 
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‘I win,” she told him again, and 
Buzzer, turnin’ away his cat’s eyes, said, 
‘You win.” His 
broken, and I had soul again, for 
Millie gave it to me with kisses and both 
arms around my neck. 

Then for the first time we noticed 
father standin’ in the door of the summer- 
house, and Millie, with the cards before 
her on the ground, blushed as if ashamed. 

jut in another moment she went over to 
tell him all about our gamblin’. 

“T wish you would kiss him as you did 
me,” I told her. 

“Yah-h!” said Buzzer, spittin’ on the 
ground. 

“T’ll tear your vest,” I yelled, and 
rushed at him. 

For a second he stood as if paralyzed, 
and then with a kind of howl he dodged 
through the door and made for the gate, 
with me throwin’ things behind him. I 
took quite a time to fasten the garden 
gate so he could never come through 
again, and when I went back to the 
summer-house father and Millie were 
standin’ there as if they had said every- 
thing there was to say. ' 

“ Thank you for winnin’ back my soul,” 
I told her, and father, huggin’ me in his 
arms as if I’d just come out from a 
great danger, said solemnly: 

“T believe she’s won mine back, too, 
little man.” 


lucky streak was 


my 


Nowadays the grown-ups laugh and 
talk as they go by my gate, and Ma’y 
Jane comes over to play with me. For, 
a good while after all this, Millie came to 
live with us as my mother, and she likes 
to watch Yow, who wears a pink ribbon, 
play with me in the garden, where there 
are no weeds any more. 





A Poet in War-Time 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF E. C STEDMAN, 1861-62 


EDITED BY LAURA STEDMAN 


T is difficult for those of this genera- 

tion to realize the conditions follow- 

ing the firing on Fort Sumter in the 
harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 12 and 13, 1861, when the spirit 
and the purposes of war succeeded the 
dull routine of peace; every city, town, 
and hamlet in the land was converted 
into a recruiting station, and the churches 
were transformed into soldiers’ aid asso- 
ciations. The tidal wave of feeling that 
swept over the country carried all be- 
fore it, and it was not strange that Sted- 
man, with his patriotic New England in- 
heritance, his ardent temperament, and 
his youthful love of adventure, should 
have been among the very first to hast- 
en “to the front,” as the centre of dis- 
turbance, Washington and its vicinity, 
was designated. 

From the hour which inspired his John 
3rown ballad Stedman had been deeply 
interested on the Northern side. “ How 
few,” he would later say, “of the new 
men understand all that was in our hearts 
in those historic days.” His poem, “ The 
Twelfth of April,” afterward entitled 
“Sumter,” written on the morning of 
Saturday, the 13th of April, 1861, was 
published that same day in the eve- 
ning World and on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing in its morning edition. It was 
the first poem printed after the outbreak 
of hostilities. April 14, 1861, Stedman 
travelled all night to reach Washington, 
where his paper had stationed a telegraph 
reporter: Stedman “ claimed the right ” to 
become its letter correspondent. He was 
the first man, occupying such an office, to 
reach the capital, and was there through 
“the dark days ” after the Baltimore riot 
while all communication was severed be- 
tween Washington and the North. This 
change to active scenes and duties was 
weleomed also in the hope that his health, 
breaking down from confinement and 


work, would now mend. At once his | 
ters are filled with a throbbing interest 

On April 30, 1861, Stedman was su 
denly recalled to New York, where 
nearly a month he filled the duties 
editor-in-chief of the evening World { 
Mr. Marble, whose eyes were badly 
jured by overwork. Apparently Stedm 
then considered entering army servi: 
for he writes: “Colonel Cummings » 
turned from Washington. Says he ha 
secured my commission as Colonel in t 
regular U.S.A. Riot at St. Louis. . 
Packing to go South to War.” Inst: 
he remained as editor in New York. 

On May 24, 1861, the city of Alex 
andria, Virginia, across the Potom 
River just below Washington, was 
eupied by United States troops. A 
Colonel Ellsworth, with his Zouave reg 
ment, was passing the Marshall Hou 
in Alexandria he saw a secession fi 
flying above it. Mounting to the ro 
he tore down the obnoxious emblem, a1 
was descending the stairs with it wrap» 
around his body, when he was shot by t! 
proprietor of the hotel, who was in hi- 
turn immediately killed by one of t 
Zouaves. By sunrise the following mor 
ing Stedman was on his way to the sce 
of the tragedy, where the flag was d 
vided among a group of reporters. A | 
of the relic, stained with the blo 
of Ellsworth, was always treasured | 
Stedman. The death of Colonel Ell- 
worth was considered an event of su 
importance, at this early stage 
the war, that he was buried from t! 
White House with President Lincoln 
chief mourner. 


The prologue to the war was ending 
Shortly Stedman was to witness sigh! 
which thrilled him the rest of his lif 
Writing, after long years, his memories 
of Hancock at Williamsburg, he said: 


“ Rec 
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= Recolle etions of SE rvice with the 
Army of the reporter, 
often seem like those of a play, a stir- 


my 
Potomac, as a 


! memorable dream. 
Was there, indeed, so fierce an Olympiad 
f blood and iron? Had I any share in 
its exciting turmoil? But at times I am 
again a young and light-hearted news- 
paper doubtless light 
of head withal; a war correspondent in 
the Virginia campaign, longing to chron- 
icle victories, forced 
the best of needless def ats; always eager 
to beat my friendly and able 
newspaper corps. 


ring romance, or a 


man, sufficiently 


too often to make 
rivals of 
Yes; I realize often 
that my experiences in the field, under 
McDowell, McClellan and _ their 
with the fatigue and 
liberty and zest of action, made up some- 
thing more than one of life’s episodes. 
They lifted life out of the commonplace. 
They still are what I would not 
could never oceur to 


successive 


the 


suc- 


cessors, ceaseless 


have 
missed, and what 

again. ‘Their 
formed an indestructible 
brain, and still add to the 
memories, which, after 

one’s selfhood.” 

The first over the army tele- 
graph was sent by Stedman on June 20, 
1861. In a letter to the World, written 
the day before, June 19th, he records this 
experience at Falls Church: 


We learned from the lieutenant that the 
enemy’s pickets were only two miles off, but 
that the night would probably be a quiet 
and so we walked up the hill to 
the and our hospitable Connecticut 
friends. Hospitable, for they 
portion of their quarters, and 
we slept under bush huts, without blankets 
or camp fires. Our proximity to the enemy 
forbade the building of the latter, though 
the night was chill, and the boys swore it 
was a shame to be “freezing to death like 
cowards in the dark.” sefore morning I 
too cold to and, passing the 
sentries, walked along the road that skirted 
the woods. Never were two thousand men 
more thoroughly concealed. The bush huts 
were invisible in those dark and all 
was oppressively silent. I thought of Rod- 
erick Dhu heather - hidden High- 
landers, and of the change which a single 
picket alarm would bring over that noise- 
less encampment. But not even a chance 
shot broke the stillness of the night. At 
last morn, in the white wake of the morn- 
ing star, furrowing all the orient 


5 


pictures 
gallery in the 
worth of those 
all, 


me 


constitute 


message 


one ; 
woods 
gave us a 
last night 


was sleep, 


shades, 


and his 


“ came 
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into gold.” 
ters, We 


Returning to the cavalry quar- 
mounted our 
act as volunteer Lieutenant Tomp- 
kins, rode with him at the head of his men 
toward the Potomac Highland, and a finer 
than the Catskills know of. 
branches of the beautiful Poto- 
miles to the right and left, the un 
dulating oak forests of Arlington; close at 
hand the square intrenchments and _ black 
cannon of Fort Corcoran; while, far 
yond hills and fortress and the broad silvery 
river, the white dome of the Capitol sparkled 
like a grain of salt. 


horses, and, glad to 


aids to 


sunrise view 
In front, the 


mac; 


be- 


Stedman, whose imagination, valor, 
and patriotism were thoroughly inflamed, 
had begged to be present at a battle; 
that hour was approaching. From Ma- 
nassas Junction, on July 17th, he wrote 
to his wife: 

I succeeded in getting a horse at Alex- 
andria yesterday, my other one failing me, 
and galloped up just in time to join the 
advance—with what result my letters last 
night and to-night to the World will show, 
I have just time to drop you a line to say 
that I am very well, though tired, not hav- 
ing slept since yesterday and eating little 
but To-night I mean to get some 
sleep on the stoop of a farmhouse—though 
I’m afraid my Secession blankets, captured 
to-day, will give me the itch or measles. 

We had a perfectly magnificent time to- 
day. I never enjoyed a day so much in my 
life. Was in the van throughout, at the 
head of the army, and it was exciting and 


corn-cake. 


dramatic beyond measure. 


1861, his 
Witnessed 


Under fire 


The following day, July 18, 
diary reads: “ My first battle. 
the Blackburn’s Ford affair. 
Helped to right 


from beginning to end. 
the first gun. Came out safe. My tele- 
graphic dispatch beat the other papers.” 

Two days later, while the army en- 
camped, and reconnoitred for a new at- 
tack, Stedman wrote to his the 
following: 


wife 


The army moves forward again to-night 
—part of it, at least, and I am going to 
accompany it. As I sent my letter to the 
World this morning, and have a spare half- 
hour, while my horse is feeding, I think I 
will write you a word. I have written you 
this week, and sent a line 
night, after the battle, to say 
I was in it throughout, but came out 
Hill, House’s assistant, got there after 
the fight commenced, had one ball whiz by 
his ear, got frightened, galloped 


times 
Thursday 
that 

safe. 


several 


Oo 


miles 
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to Washington and there reported 500 killed, 
and that the “* press” had fled the field. No 
one left but him. Mr. Raymond [editor of 
the New York Jimes| was with me in the 
hottest cannonade, and was as cool as a cu- 
cumber. My letters to the World tell the 
whole story, if they have got safely through. 
[ sent one dispatch to Washington, to be 
forwarded from there by telegraph, the night 
of the battle. This was a column and a 
half long, and was so correct that I have 
not since been obliged to alter a word. I 
am in great suspense to know whether it 
got through. Yesterday, the 19th, I sent 
a letter giving more details. To-day I have 
written a long letter about the nature of 
the enemy’s defences. There is great dif- 
ficulty in getting anything to Washington, 
and you cannot imagine how worried I am 
about my dispatches. When you see Marble, 
1 wish you would tell him so, and that I 
am sure my telegraphic dispatch was a “ big 
thing,” if it ever reached him. 

It will be some time, I fear, before I shall 
have another such splendid opportunity of 
witnessing a battle. The ground was pe- 
culiarly favorable for my observation. My 
horse was very restive, throwing me twice 
—by the way, constant saddle-practice has 
made me a pretty fair horseman—when the 
heavy cannonading was going on. You never 
heard such frightful echoes as rang through 
all the hills and forest. I saw a shell pass 
through the back and body of one poor fel- 
low as he was cowardly retreating up our 
hill. He fell forward and on it, when it 
exploded and blew him literally to pieces. 

We move forward, as I said, to-night, but 
I don’t think there will be much fighting, as 
we only go a little way, probably with a 
view to a permanently strong position. Gen- 
eral McDoweil, I learn privately, is really 
afraid to put our raw troops against the 
enemy’s batteries. He fears they will run. 
But I go in for a grand attack from all 
quarters at once. If my dispatch got 
through, show it to George Arnold. I wish 
he was out here with me. 

My health continues excellent. The wea- 
ther is fine and not too hot. The outdoor 
life agrees with me exactly, and I sleep 
just as well on the ground as anywhere. 
Last night, for the first time, I had a bed 
to sleep in—in an old Virginian mansion— 
and came near getting into it with my 
clothes on, from force of habit. In_ facet 
this first week of marching has given me 
much buoyaney of feeling. If I did not 
have to worry about writing to the World, 
I should be perfectly happy. 

The actual loss in the late engagement, no 
matter what the “ official” reports say, is 
about 25 killed, 30 wounded and 30 missing. 


The trees prevented the carnage from | 


ing greater, 


From the diary, Sunday, July 21, 1861 


Battle of Bull Run. Got up at 1 a 
Rode in advance till battle opened at 6 a 
Stayed in it all day and witnessed wit 
great shame and indignation the rout 
the close. Saved colors of Massachuseti 
Fifth. Had officer shot on my horse as 
tried to bring him off the field. Got 
Washington at 2 a.m. Monday. 


In 1906, Mr. Stedman was glad 
write the following account of this n 
mentous experience: 


It gives me pleasure to pay a tribute 
the energy and courage of the (then) you 
Uriah H. Painter, who was my compan 
in the retirement from the Bull Run bat 
tle-field on the afternoon of Sunday, Ju 
2ist, and on the homeward ride to Was 
ington, which we reached together somewhat 
before sunrise in the morning of July 22n 
Painter was made of iron; having in son 
way lost his own horse he succeeded in c 
turing one of the enemy’s horses, that 
escaped into our line with a halter arow 
his neck and a bullet hole through his 
On this horse he rode with me (who | 
saved my own animal, and who had been 
the saddle almost incessantly from midnig 
before the battle) to Washington. I recal 
as a curious incident, which struck me 
being rather dramatic and a good deal | 
a criminal counting the flies while deat 
sentence is being pronounced, that Quart 
master-General Meigs met us as we wi 
approaching the Potomac Heights. He was 
a solitary horseman going out for news fi 
the field. We told him of the defeat, a: 
his only reply was to ask Painter where 
got the horse; on being informed, he sa 
rather sternly, “Turn him into the G 
ernment corral as soon as you get to Was 
ington.” I advised Painter to do nothi 
of the kind, since if the rebels knew enoug 
to follow up our retreat there would soon 
be no Government corral in Washington 
and so we proceeded on our way to town. 

We were both anxious to forward ou 
respective, and true, reports—mine to t! 
New York World, and Painter’s to the Phi! 
delphia Inquirer—as soon as possible; a1 
we learned on arriving in Washington, first 
that the North believed we had won a vi 
tory at Bull Run, and second, that the firs! 
train to Philadelphia would leave—if I r 
member rightly—about nine o’clock, A.M. 
am quite sure that Painter took that trai) 
but, as it was then a day’s journey to Phila 
delphia under the existing conditions, I don’ 
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have reached there much 
Doubtless he at tele- 
aphed a brief summary of the disastrous 
ews to the Inquirer, and, for all I know, 
J. Cook. I believe that he was the tele- 
aphie reporter for the /nquirer as well as 
ts only army letter-writer. I know that 
s letter describing the defeat, which ap- 
ared in the Inquirer of Tuesday morning, 


he could 
fore evening. 


how 


once 


though of course full of many errors, made 
sensation, though it had pre- 
ded by a telegraphic statement on Monday. 
\ly own letter, times longer than 
and far more inclusive, did not 
ppear in the World until Wednesday morn- 
ng; even then it was the first logical, com- 
rehensive, and definite story of the battle 
iat had been given to the public, and its 
eception secured my position as a journal- 


ite a been 
several 
Painter’s 


st, and made amends to my newspaper for 
ts tardiness. Meantime, my telegraphic 
irmy correspondent, Mr. Adams, had kept 
the World readers properly informed by wire. 

Though not pertinent to your question, I 
will add that while Painter on Monday 
morning was rugged enough to keep at work 
ind go to Washington, I ventured to retire 
or an hour’s sleep at the National Hotel, 
leaving strict orders that I should be called 


ior seven o’clock breakfast and in time to 
take the train. They neglected to call me, 


and when I awoke it was somewhat dark and 
and my showed me it 
half past six; I dressed hastily, and went 
down, as I supposed, to breakfast, and found 
that dinner The truth was that, 
owing to absolute exhaustion. I had slept 
for twelve without dream or 
of time. Of course I was horribly chagrined, 
but could only take the night train to New 
York. My rest, however, had set me up 
splendidly, and enabled me to write all night 
on the journey, and as much more at the 
World office on Tuesday, so that my account 
f battle whole page, and 


raining, watch was 


was on! 


hours 


sense 


of the covered a 


thoroughly satisfied my superiors. 
“T forget,” x &. 

“whether Stedman’s _ letters 
those of other correspondents 


Stoddard, 
excelled 
for 

curacy, but they certainly excelled them 

in spirit. 

“He was at the first battle of Bull 
tun, where the North was routed, as we 
all remember. 


says 


ac- 


Other correspondents sent 
letters to their papers about it, but none 
came from him. 

*¢ Where is he? his friends asked; but 
nobody knew. 

“Two, or perhaps three, days passed 
before he returned to New York. The 
next day there appeared in the World 
Voi. CXX.—No. 720-117 
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a long and graphic letter about 
battle which he had witnessed—a letter 
which was the town’s talk for days. Al- 
together it was the best single letter writ- 
ten during the whole war.” 

In the letter which Mr. Painter 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 22, 
1861, he says: 


the lost 


sent 


The enemy appeared in sight, firing their 


guns, the balls raining upon us _ thick. 
Emerging from the valley we saw the re 


porter of the World, with the standard of 
the Massachusetts Fifth, waving it over him 
and pleading for the men to rally around 


him, but it was in vain: they heeded him 
not. An officer asked the privilege of riding 
behind him. It was granted, and before 
they had gone a hundred yards a shot from 
the thicket struck the officer in the head 
and he reeled off. Mr. Stedman wrapped up 
the standard and galloped about a mile 


ahead, and afterwards succeeded in rallying 
a large force. 

In the edge of the woods we noticed Mr 
Villard of the New York Herald. trying to 
pacify the men, telling them it was 
a panic. 


mily 
Stedman’s friends considered that he 
had acquitted himself heroically and 
sent him gratifying messages. “ Sted,” 
wrote C. B. Conant, “ we’re all proud of 
you. Ludlow cried when he read 
of your brave thing with the flag.” 
tichard Grant White wrote: 


just 


I congratulate you upon your admirable 
description of our hapless attack upon Ma 
nassas. It is much, very much, the 
letter that has yet come from the wat 
sut this comparative praise is far below its 
merits. Its 


best 


clearness, its scope, its 


SVS 
tematic arrangements, and its unpretending 
picturesqueness are positive qualities in 
which it is excelled by few letters of the 
kind known to me—-in fact, I will only ex 
cept one or two of Russell’s from the Crimea. 
It is rarely that a description of a battle 
enables one to see it; 
still rarely 
quality there 
which 


but yours does; it is 
that to this essential 
is added that literary merit 
description of 


more 


makes complicated 


events easy reading; but you have attained 
this combination. 

And what, too, shall I say to the man 
who restored a regiment their colors! What 
can the Massachusetts Fifth do that is 


enough for you! 
late you again. 
one day. 


Most heartily I congratu 
You have glory enough for 


A wide demand for the account sprang 
up. Rudd & Carleton seized their op- 
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portunity and issued on August 1, 1861, 
Stedman’s spirited letter in a pamphlet, 
of which thousands were sold at ten cents 
a copy. In the single number* which 
Mr. Stedman tinally retained there ap- 
pears this note made August 1, 1904: 


fhe early correspondents, of whom I was 
one, knew nothing of military life, tactics, 
modern warfare. As this was the first ez- 
tended letter of the war, and one that un- 
dertook to describe the largest battle this 
country yet had known, it is naturally full 
of the rumors and misstatements of the 
2ist and 22nd of July. We pioneers were 
creating the profession of the War Corre- 
spondent in America, and this, in spite of 
the sensation which it produced, was prentice 
work, But for synthetic quality, topo- 
graphical comprehension, and as a bit of 
effective English narrative, it is not so bad 
for a greenhorn of twenty-seven? 

On September 26, 1861, Stedman com- 
menced the following letter to his moth- 


er,t in Italy, which he concluded on 
October 16th: 


Yours of June 28th reached me on the 
battle-field of Bull Run, whither it was 
brought by my cousin, as I told you in my 
line accompanying the description of the bat- 
tle. I took it, left the action for a moment, 
sat down behind a huge oak tree to be safe 
from shot and shell, and read your argu- 
ments against the fight then raging. Then 
I went back and fought a little more earnest- 
ly than before. 


You see, dear Mama, that ‘tis now three 
weeks since the above was written, and I’ve 
half a mind not to let it go—since what 
good can it do and why distress you need- 


lessly. Consider it as the ery of a seared 
soul, whose old wound reopens in weaker 
moments, and is now again healthily closed. 

I was called away—to take a ten days’ 
experience of camp life—before I could fin- 
ish the letter and now resume it, having re- 
turned in better health than before. And 
now it is impossible for me to tell you of 
this busy summer just closed. If you re- 
eeived the World—and I should have es- 
teemed it a cheap luxury for you — you 
would have read every day a faithful record 
of your son’s doings and wanderings. My 
letters have been regular and very full. In 
fact, I have gone into the conspectus and de- 


*“ 


In this age of book-collecting.” says 
Mr. Stedman, “as high as fourteen dollars 
has been paid for a copy.” 

+The mother of Stedman, and his step- 
father, the Honorable William Burnet Kin- 
ney, had resided in Italy since 1850. 


tail of the campaign more thoroughly 
any writer in the country, and have < 
ceeded in keeping an author’s name bef 
the public (on whom we depend for 
support) even in war-times. Have visit 
every department of the army; studied 
military matters with some pleasant ent 
siasm; am acquainted with every lead 
officer, ete., and, I think, weleomed and 
spected everywhere. So much on the bri: 
side. The change has certainly been 
for my good name and health. Of cou 
all suffer pecuniarily, except the thousa 
making large fortunes in supplies for « 
immense army. See what one pays for bei: 
a gentleman! Even these regimental sut|: 
make from $1,000 to $5,000 per month. 

But as cold weather comes on I begin 
long for home life and dread camp « 
posures. This feeling, however, alwa 
passes off, when the town is twenty-f 
hours behind and one is actually campaign 
ing. This waiting for the advanc 
deteriorating. Fortunately I shall not hay 
to wait another month. Sur army, tota 
reorganized in the short space of thi 
months, is now just siz times stronger 
infantry, artillery and cavalry—than bef 
McDowell’s campaign. We have the san 
ground as then, and, taken all together, that 
absurd affair was the best thing which cou! 
have happened to us. We are now ready 
strike grand blows and the crisis is close at 
hand. Half a million of men are fronting 
each other. That the opponents have not 
yet come in collision is not from cowardic: 
but wisdom. They were not armies, | 
masses of men, and have necessarily k« 
themselves quiet, intrenching opposite e: 
other, and learning the soldier’s trade. 1 
have learned it, foreigners here now 
fess, sooner than did ever any other } 
ple in history. 

Meantime pardon me for saying that | 
have attentively studied your and Mary’s 
echoes of the family oracle’s views on the 
war question, and think you do not have t 
slightest appreciation of the real points at 
issue. You need not take my notions f 
anything more than they are worth, but | 
am going, contrary to my usual habit, to 
give you some reasons for what you call my 
“enthusiasm.” Premise that I am angr\ 
with myself for doing so, since, lst, What is 
the use? Why trouble one’s self with writ- 
ing and arguing when no bread-and-butter 
are to be gained thereby? Why should | 
care what you think about it? and, 2nd, Is 
it possible in a few lines to make the issu 
clear to your mind? I think not; yet will 
make a few statements, without proving 
them, from which your own judgment may 
reason out the whole. 
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[ have enlisted all my humble energies in 
then, for two Ist, 
of selfishness — the personal 
: aking ° up and old, 
healthy love of action rising in me, as de- 
ribed in the first part of the “ Flood Tide’ 
the eredit and reputation to be derived, 
and the subsistence earned, by my present 
cupation—the love of adventure, etce., etc., 
te.—2d, One of principle. I am really sur- 
rised to find myself sometimes forgetting 
self, and 
throbs and 
right and 
hackneyed 


this cause, reasons: One 
for 


rejuvenating — the 


necessity 


love and _ heart- 
think the war 


first time, the 


feeling human 
patriotism. I 
noble. For the 
stars-and-stripes have to me a 
With the half-million noble 
and more simple-hearted men who are fight- 
ing for their country, I think that “the in- 
dividual the more and 
For eight years I have cared nothing 
for polities—have been disgusted with Amer- 
life and doings. Now, for the first 
time, I am proud of my country and my 
grand, heroic brethren. The greatness of the 
crisis, the Homerie grandeur of the contest, 
surrounds and all. See what 
it is: 
I. A 
of all the customs and constitution of Amer- 
icans North South. A. One million of 
the late emasculate Americans are put un- 
der magnificent 
and noble 


significance. 


lessens and cause is 


more.” 


ican 


elevates us 


complete revolution and renovation 


and 


hygienic training. Strong 
will henceforth inherit the 
B. The base passions attendant upon 
scheming and money-grubbing are laid aside 


nen 
land. 


for simple, chivalric, national love and hate, 
and henceforth the sentimental and poetic 
will fuse with the intellectual to dignify 
and elevate our race. The pride, pomp and 
glorious war, and the big 
do make virtue, and all 
here, on the spot, that even bloodshed 
doeth its own work. Men that we 
once despised as small politicians, loafers, 
traders and what-not, all the 
and heroie in developed — are 
brightly transformed amid these aitered 
and nobler motives. C. Thousands of 
men of real talent, soldiers, for whom 
in this country there has been no use hither- 
to, and who have consequently been “ black- 
sheep,” gamblers, vagabonds and loafers, are 
now finding their legitimate calling—shoot- 
ing back into their natural spheres. Sup- 
pose there was no such thing as literature— 
what would fellows like myself do but be 
vagabonds and proletarians? Just so with 
your late filibusters. 

Il. The War is a duty on the part of the 
North. It is not waged by abolitionists, is 
not the result We are not 


circumstance of 
contests, ambition, 
see 
oon ud 

are having 


good them 


scenes 


born 


of abolitionism. 


sure but that slavery is a very good thing 


in the Cotton states. In other latitudes I 
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for 


negroes, 


see myself that it is good enough for 
the but ruinous to the whites. 
There is a theory, that the Virginia and 
Kentucky gentry own slaves; this is false: 
I have seen for myself that the niggars own 
the gentry. Now I wish to make you and 
Mary understand that, although we see that 
this war will probably settle the slavery 
question, and possibly forever limit slavery 
to the Cotton states, not fighting 
the the 
cause of the war in no sense other than that 
it has added another distinctness to the line 
betwixt North and South which climate and 
race had already drawn. The real cause of 
the war is a bitter and criminal hatred, en- 
tertained by the South against the North, 
and based on other than slave interests. 
For fifty years the character of Southerners 


vet we are 


negro’s cause. Slavery has been 


has become daily more domineering, insolent, 
irrational, haughty, scornful of justice. 
They have so long cracked their whips over 
negroes that they now assume a certain in- 
herent right to crack them over white 
assume the positive rights of a superior race; 
and have taken advantage of the North’s de 
sire for quiet and peace to impose _ us 
without stint. For the tone of their 
actions and speeches, in Congress and so- 
ciety, has expressed this sentiment and de 
termination. Even Southern students at 
College, when I was at Yale, adopted the 
tactics. One hundred of them—poor 
scholars, but blustering with rum and bowie 
knives—lorded it over four hundred studious 
New-Englanders, simply because the latter 
were studious and desired to attain the ob- 
jects aimed at in a collegiate course. At 
length the thing became degrading, and we 
arose one day and kicked them all out. For 
fifty years the same plan has been practised 
on a larger scale in our national affairs. 
The South, assisted by Northern merchants 
whom it has governed, has been true enough 


men; 


years 


same 


to the Union, so long as every election gave 
it the power, and as foreign missions, army 
and navy commissions, presidencies, 
were held in its own hands. But the census 
of 1850 shewed that the enterprising and 
industrious North was getting the balance 
of power. Then the South began to rebel 
and would have seceded had not the Clay 
compromise taken its 
Now the census of and the Lincoln 
election, have revived both the desire and the 
pretext, and it has seceded. To give you an 
illustration of my meaning: The South and 
the North have been like a large and small 
boy at school—the former thrashing the lat 
ter without mercy for years and the latter 
constitutionally submitting to the joke; now 
the North has grown big enough to lick the 
South and has done it for the first time— 


etc., 


away sole 


1860, 


pretext, 
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whereupon the irrational South gets angry 
and secedes. Slavery furnishes a plausible 
pretext. That's all. If the slaves should 
now rebel, as they probably will, and com- 
mit atrocities, we should probably wnite with 
the South to save our white brothers and 
sisters—but should then insist on the cause 
of such horrors being forever removed, for 
the sake of the white man, 

Ill. Right, power, and noble sentiments 
being on our side, it is our duty to carry on 
the war. The South took active part in last 
Fall’s election, thereby pledging itself to ac- 
quiesce in the result, and now breaks its 
pledge. The South has attacked the North; 
the South commenced the war; the South 
proceeded from domineering in Congress to 
actual hostilities, and I say that the North 
ignored the necessity of fighting for a period 
that became almost degrading. You would 
perhaps like to have Northerners turn them- 
selves into spittoons at once. Why, I was 
so indignant at the too long-suffering of the 
North, that I seriously thought of disown- 
ing my country and going to Canada or 
England to live. Tell your husband that 
if the Union is to be shattered at the will 
of a minority, we might as well give up the 
idea of nationality at once, disown patriot- 
ism and let all go to pieces. That nation is 
noblest which is most sensitive about its own 
integrity, and will shed the most blood for 
a principle, and noble nations make noble 
individual men. 

For such reasons I think the war of 1861 
a benefit to both North and South, a duty 
on the part of the North, and, please God, 
it shall be pushed to the true end. For one 
I have no objection to let the South go, and 
hope they will; but the dignity of right 
must first be sustained, and the injury to 
the republic avenged, and they must ask to 
go in the proper way. They might easily 
have effected a peaceful separation, by peti- 
tion and vote, years ago. But that course 
would not have elevated Davis and the other 
ambitious men, now deluding their brave 
but senseless followers. And if we should 
now make peace, without proving our de- 
termination, power and heroism, we should 
forever hereafter be the world’s laughing- 
stock and the white slaves of our South- 
ern neighbors. 

You have lived so long away, and re- 
mained, as it were, stationary in knowl- 
edge of our affairs, that the whole char- 
acter of America has whirled ten years 
by you and become 4ransformed into 
necessities and emotions that you fail to 
comprehend. 

Now don’t say anything more against the 
war without first reading over this letter 
and seeing if I have not answered it. 


Of his activities during the followin 
weeks we may judge from these entri: 
in his diary: 

October 19th, 1861.—Went to Baltimor: 
visit Ft. McHenry, Major General Dix 
Lieutenant Barstow. 

20th.—At Ft. McHenry. Inspected wor 
on Federal and Munsey Hills. 

21st.—Wrote World. Returned to Was 
ington. Banks and Stone cross Potoma 
day and General Baker killed. 

24th.—Started for scene Battle of Ba 
Bluff, rode 45 miles. 

25th.—Rode 40 miles investigating Ba 
Bluff disaster. Have got bilious ren 
tent fever. 

26th.—To Washington 45 miles. Am s 
with fever. 


al 


27th.—To-day wrote 6 columns. Only 
curate and synthetic account late batt 
Wrote with napkin on my head. Now 
bed and be sick. 

30th.—Fever left me to-day. 

31st.— Made acquaintance lately of Por 
and Authors—W. D. Howells—Consul 
Venice — catholic taste and intellect. . 
O’Connor—author of Harrington. Eldred; 
—publisher. 


The entry of October 31st is of pe- 
culiar interest, marking as it does t!] 
beginning of a lifelong friendship 
tween Stedman and W. D. Howells. Thy 
preceding May, Stedman had recei\ 
this letter: 

Co._umBuws, O 
DEAR Sir: 

I’m very glad to have heard from you, and 
count it a very fortunate letter [ wrot 
since it at least brings us acquainted 01 
paper. I’ve made a point of reading y 
whenever I found you in print; and M 
[P. W.] Huntington has frequently spoken 
of you to me. But I did not know you wer 
“on” the World, and merely ventured t 
send my letter to that journal, because | 
conceived that some kind notices the Wo 
had given me, conferred the right to bor 
it with a bad manuscript, if it went no 
further than that.—Another letter accom 
panies this note, which you may use at dis 
eretion. And if it is desirable I can inform 
vou from time to time of our affairs here. 
That is, if I stay here, which is not certain 
That treadmill concern, the wheel of fortune 
has not lifted me to the noble height of 
being above “ wretched meat and drink,” and 
I feel it my duty to make my living some- 
where else, if I can’t here. 

I have journalized for four or five years, 
and know something of political and other 
writing; and it occurs to me that perhaps 
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World is 


occasional 


could 


full, but that I 
articles to it, o1 


the not so 
sell 
some regular engagement. 

You see, the fact is | to live in New 
York, would there, if I thought I 
ould get anything to do 


even make 
want 
and 


co 
n 


troubling you with this; 


Pardon me for 
you could not have foreseen that your friend- 
ly note would led to 

that 1 am decently ashamed, | 
Mr. Huntington what you wished 


and I 


told 


have business, 


hope 


Very sincerely yours, 
W. D. Howe Ls. 


P. W. Huntington, for 
banker in 
Howells 
Stedman, 


boy hood. 


many years a 


Mr. 


than 


Columbus, to whom 


refers, though 
had 
their early 
eighty rods apart.” 
in writing , to 


younger 


been his friend since 
only 
Piatt, 


t- 
meet 


se 
homes being 


Mr. J. d. 


this early 


me ol 


ing, 


Savs: 


Huntington 
himself, 


came to see me, introducing 
told that Howells and l, 
with himself, had Stedman in Columbus 
at the time he L857 
the body of Dr 
Mr. 


and me 
met 
came accompanying 
Kane, the Arctic explorer. 
Howells and I have been in correspond- 
ence as to this meeting. Mr. Howells thinks 
but if he happened to meet 
Stedman then, casually, introduced possibly 
as a newspaper 


it is a mistake, 


reporter or correspondent, 
not yet recognized as a poet, he might easily 
have Howells was my guest, at 
Washington, in September, 1861. He came 
home from the city (we 


forgotten. 


one evening lived 
of the White House, in George- 
Washington, N. W.), and told 
me he had happened to meet Stedman, whom 
we then from his first 
his “ Diamond Wedding,” 

Took Harper’s Ferry,” ete. and 
pleased he had He added that 
Stedman expressed a wish to meet me also, 
and said 


a mile west 
town—now 


volume of 
“How Old 


knew 
verse, 
Brown 
how been. 
pat hope you'll go and eal] on him: 
the Ebbitt House.” The very next 
accordingly, I called, finding F. 
bed, in dressing gown and fez, sit- 
and 


he is at 
morning, 
Co. 8. in 
he 


ting up 


handed 


smoking. Immediately, 
brief letter of introduction, 
which Howells had written and given him. 
tefore I left, Stedman’s old friend Ike 
Bromley called and I introduced to 
him. Howells and I our first 
acquaintance with Stedman within twenty- 


me a 


was 
thus made 


four hours of one another. 


In his Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
Mr. Howells says: 


ance 


I had already met, in my first sojourn at 
the capital, a young journalist who had given 
hostages to poetry, and whom I was very 
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glad to see and proud to know. 
man and I were talking over 
the other day, and I] 
might have been without 
I found 


was 


Mr. 
that 
surer 


Sted 
meeting 
than | 
that 
where he 
ght 
while 
the joy ful 
him I found 
the quality of Boston, the honor and passion 
of literature, and not a the 
life; and the without 
telling how true he has 
of it. 


letters 


can be 
his memory, 
him at a friend’s 
nursing himself for 
and that I sat by 
launched together 


house, 
some sli 
his bed 
into 
realms of hope and praise. In 


sick 
ness, our 


souls 


mere pose of 


literary world knows 


my ideal 


been to his 
His earthly mission then was to writ 
from Washington for the New York 
World, which started in life as a good young 
paper, decided 
that the Saturday 
ght-blooming 
for 
relation to it as a 


evening with a religious 
eall 
Mr 
page at 
W ashing- 
ton correspondent had an authority which is 
wanting to the 
perfected telegraphing 

His fame was still before him 
met, and I could bring to him an 
tion for work which had not vet made itself 
many but any admirer 
We talked of what we had 
liked 


seized 


tone, so 
it the N 


Stedman 


Press could 


Serious, | think 


wrote its editorial 
times, and his 


function in these days of 
when we 
admira 
known to so was 
we leome. done, 


said how much he certain 
the other’s: I 


vantage of 


and each 


things of even my ad 
his helplessness to read him 1 
poem of which I had in 


he advised me where to place it. 


mine my pocket; 


Mr. Howells said to me: 
“Stedman was very cordial and simple. 
I stood very much in awe of him, as I 
should of Lowell or of Longfellow. He 
was already a man of reputation as a 


Recently, 


poet and a scholar, which was uncommon 
among the literary men of my generation. 
He was about the only college man, as 
they called him then—he would be called a 
university Neither 
Aldrich, Taylor, nor any 
of our 


man now—among us. 
Stoddard, nor 
contemporaries educated 
He was a 

had the 

He got 
World from 
I think I wrote one or two editorials, 


were 
we were self-educated. 


Yale 


training of a 


men; 
and he 
university. 


scholar, a man, 
some material taken for the 
me, 
and he got me five dollars a column for 
We talked 
a good deal about the literary situation 
in New York, and Stedman must 
given me letters to the Stoddards and 
other people in New York. . . . Stedman 
was one of a group of literary men in 
Washington, but in reputation and lit- 


them, which was a big price. 


have 
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erary standing he was far beyond any of 
them. There was John Hay, and John 
Nicolay, William D. O’Connor, who was 
one of the Baconian theorists as against 
Shakespeare, and also a great admirer of 
Walt Whitman. Stedman and myself 
exchanged views about various people 
and we agreed substantially about Whit- 
man: that Whitman’s work was like a 
fine morning, the materials for poetry, 
but not poetry, and that his wilful dis- 
regard of form was a mistake.” 

Stedman did give Howells a letter of 
introduction to Stoddard, and this is 
the separate note which he sent to the 
older poet: 


Howells will call on you, en route for the 
Rialto and St. Marks. Have made his ac- 
quaintance and find him almost the only 
young man, except yourself, thoroughly con- 
scientious and catholic in literature. He is 
wonderfully mature for his years — much 
older than...who is some years his 
senior, and more like Aldrich. I loved him 
in an hour and so will you.... 

Government has stopped the World to- 
night and talks of interfering with me, be- 
cause I got angry about Ball’s Bluff and 
told the truth 


These days of meeting friends who 
were to remain his stanch allies were 
happy ones for Stedman. Writing to 
John Hay, toward the close of that full 
life, he recalls him as “ that rosy-cheeked 
Antinous, whom I first met a-walking 
with Bob Lincoln in 1861 and, like 
Panurge when he met Pantagruel, have 
‘loved ever since.’ ” 

The battle-field, also, was productive in 
friendships, and those days dark with 
peril were lightened by the untiring, im- 
pulsive enthusiasm of youth. “Do you 
remember,” says E. H. House to Sted- 
man, in 1881, “our writing by the light 
of a candle stuck in a broken bottle half 
full of powder? Do you remember get- 
ting cross and letting fly furiously at me 
across the same table about something I 
never did understand ?” 

In an address before the Press Club, 
late in his life, Stedman said: 

“Just before the Spanish war actually 
began, I met Henry Villard on the curb 
in Broad Street. He was limping with 
something like rheumatism, but his eye 
flashed as he said: ‘Look here, E. C., 
you and I must get into shape and put 


on the harness again as war correspond 


ents.’ Now, the first time I met Hen; 
Villard was on the field of Bull Run. 
near the Stone Bridge, about the hour 0} 
the morning when the sun gets over th 
farmyard. In fact, he fell down from a 
tree, which he had climbed for a bett 
outlook, and landed—a long, thin, spraw! 
ing man in blue —between Ward. the 
Harper artist, House of the Tribune, a 
myself. He was rather shaken up ai 
we all exchanged drinks, the sun being 
where it was and no water in sight excep 
under fire. House had no horse and 
thirty dollars a week from the Tribun 
and I had twenty-five dollars a week and 
one horse from the World. I told Mr 
Villard, in Broad Street, that he was too 
lame and rich for service; but that lh 
had better secure me for the Post a 
two hundred and fifty dollars a week ani 
expenses and I would show the new me 
how to do it—and make it a paying in 
vestment—as an offset to the sentinels of 
the brevier page.” 

Arthur Lumley, one of the Civil War 
artists for Frank Leslie’s, tells me that 
Mr. Stedman was vibrant with the ex 
citement and adventure of his experi 
ences, utterly absorbed in the national 
conflict until his World letter was fin- 
ished, then he effervesced with boyish fun 
and ardor. He would meet his war mates 
at various camps, where they would pla: 
cards, tell stories, have horse races and 
genuine frolics. Stedman is remembere:| 
as witty and extremely entertaining. A 
favorite rendezvous was at the quarters 
of Colonel D’Utassy, of the Garibald 
Guards, whose good Hungarian win 
flowed freely, and whose career ende| 
with his being sent to Sing Sing prison, 
which called forth his remark to his 
keeper, “ This is no place for a man who 
speaks five different languages.” “ W: 
speak only one language here,” replied 
the guard, “and we want d little 
of that.” 

Other fellow correspondents whom 
Stedman met were Charles Henry 
Webb, Thomas Nast, George Alfred 
Townsend, A. H. Byington, Junius 
Henri Browne, and Whitelaw Reid, al- 
though it was not until 1862 that the 
“absolutely unbroken friendship ” com 
menced, which existed ever after between 
Stedman and Reid. 
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found Stedman re- 
and children from the 
Phalanx in New Jersey to quarters in 
Washington, where the 
national anxiety were 


November, 1861, 


moving his wife 


days of work and 
generously flavored 
,’ theatres, and visits 
from friends continually the 
capital. He also had the pleasure of ar- 
ranging with the 
his brother 
Aspinwall in the 
Railway Company; and, 
man watchful of 
his friends. “ It was so kind and brother- 
ly of writes Mrs. Fitz-Hugh Lud- 
low, “to think of Fitz’s taking House’s 
place, and thoughtful to write 
about it. There’s something about 
that doesn’t find in 
something that I like 
“ Wilson writes me,” 
“how kind and good 
you are to Do you think that I 
shall not thank you for that?” 

Just at this came a 
ing occurrence, which Stedman relates to 
his wife 


by “ evening parties 
arriving at 


World for special letters 
then living in 
the Panama 
as usual, Sted- 
opportunities for 


from Charles, 


service of 
was 
you,’ 


still mor 
him 
you, 


Stedman, one 


every man and 
spect amazingly.” 

says Mrs. Stoddard, 

him. 


hour gratify- 


If ever 
at this perplex- 
p.M., Colonel 
James, of rifled- 


Some good angel watches over us. 
needed $50, it is I, 
ing moment. Well, yesterday 
R. told me that 
cannon notoriety, see me at 
oftice. Going there, I found that he 
had been greatly pleased at some little sen- 
Ball’s Bluff letter in which 
mentioned as having done 
to put $50 at my 
sure | never more 
life—since I had just said 
$50!” but not aware that we 
least claim to the gratitude of 
body. Well: I took his lame 
shall next week draw for amount, 
it will materially moving. 


a man 


General 
wanted to his 
(James ) 
his 


tence in my 


cannon Was some 


wished dis- 


may be 


service, and 
posal. You 
surprised in my 
“Oh for 
had the 


was 


was 
any 
and 
and 

Isn’t 


agent’s 
the 
aid us in 
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it odd? Of 
lookout for 


lieve I 


course he expects me 
guns hereafter, 


can do so with a clear 


keep a 
and I be- 
conscience. 


his 


Decei 


iber 3rd. letter 
last 
clerk 


demise 


1861.—In answer to 
Attorney-General Bates I called 
night at He offered me 
ship the probable 
of the hoping to double 
come by and to 
I accepted it, 
this 
next 


from 
his house. 
400). 
World 
co! respondence, 
lite 


($1 Seeing 

my in 
get 
and am 
turmoil of 
years. 


tine 
to resume rature, 
now an exile in 

Washington for the 


6th.—Cong 


dreary 
three 
this The 
Emancipation question will be decided for the 
right, this The mills of God 
slowly, yet grind exceeding small. 


session week, 


rress in 


session. 


grind 
they 


With the 
man ended 
the World. 


to write 


close of the year 1861 Sted- 


his regular connection with 


It was characteristic of him 
editors the 
withdrawal and assuring 
World and every 
publishers are 


the old 


associate De 


iforming its exact 
reason for his 
them that “ the 
its editors and 
me as ever I 
sheet and all 

I found that my 
on twenty dollars 
4 uld not get 
to seek employment 
until with real regret I 
notice that such must be 


one ol 
as dear to 
love struggling 
But 


’ 
could not 


when 
live 
week and that I 
dollars, I had 
But not 
given full 
This 
any vain estimate of 
Indeed, they 
hardly worth 


my 
family 
per 
twenty-five 
elsewhere. 
had 
the case. 


is not said from 


my own services. seem to 


me just now salary and 
expenses.” 

At the New-Year, 1862, he 
oath and entered on duties in the office 
of the Attorney-General. The following 
day a despatch came from Manton Marble 
Stedman to continue his letters 
‘Vorld, which he did in mo 


snatched after his duties 


took his 


begging 
to the 


ments with 


Judge Bates had been performed. 
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Lovers of Marchaid 
MARJORIE Z.. ’. PICKTHALL 


OMINIC came riding down, sworded, straight, and splendid, 
Drave his hilt against her door, flung a golden chain, 
Said, “T’ll teach your lips a song sweet as his that’s ended, ape metals 
Ere the white rose call the bee, the almond flower again.” a) weigh 
sniffin 
But he only saw her head bent within the gloom Ss nie 


“ge é e dartec 
Over heaps of bridal thread bright as apple-bloom, oan 
termi 


St. G 
Dreaming Fanch, the cobbler’s son, took his tools and laces, langu 


Wrought her shoes of scarlet dye, shoes as pale as snow. P their 
“ They shall lead her wild-rose feet all the fairy paces 
Danced along the road of love, the road such feet should go.” 


Silver silk like rain that spread across the driving loom. 


much 
court 
went 
fores' 
baroc 
spirll 
news 
: lamp 
Bran has built his homestead high where the hills may shield {x grip] 

her, * one | 


Pid wy YS 
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KEN 


But he only saw her eyes turning from his gift 
Out toward the silver skies where the last sails lift, 
Where the wild gyrfaleon flies, where the old wrecks drift. 


. , . —_ : Mon 
Where the young bird waits the Spring, where the dawns are ets. - 
are gater 
fair, of 
; : ’ , Nak caus 
Said, “Tl name my trees for her, since I may not yield her ct costs 
Stars of morning for her feet, of evening for her hair.” peri¢ 
A 


a cl 


But he did not see them ride, seven dim sail and more, 
All along the harbor side, white from shore to shore, OR. tatte 


Nor heard the voices of the tide crying at her door. BH pre 
C sta 

. ° ° ° mate mer 

Jean-Marie has touched his pipe down beside the river, i rat 


eyes 


When the young fox bends the fern, when the folds are still, thre 


Said, “I send her all the gifts that my love may give her— 
Golden notes like golden birds to seek her at my will.” 


But he only found the waves, heard the sea-gull’s cry, 
In and out the ocean caves, underneath the sky, 
All above the wind-washed graves where dead seamen lie. 
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The Summoning Knocker 


BY 


HE Roman sun beat down on the 
Campo di Fiore, blending the awn- 
ings, jewels, embroideries, and 

metals into a dazzling shimmer that 

weighted the eyelids and set the nostrils 
sniffing a warmed mustiness. Rapacious- 
minded tourists hurried up in _ cabs, 
darted from stall to stall, reminding one 
another in strident whispers of their de- 
termination not to be robbed. Enamelled 

St. Georges were dangled with assumed 

languor at the end of 

their virtues weighed 


chains, 
against those of 
fans, or buttons set with 
courtly, dimmed brilliants. Bargaining 
went on in a desultory fashion. The 
forestieri fingered loose stones, matched 
baroque pearls, and grasped with per- 
spiring, absent-minded impatience their 
newspaper - wrapped 
lamps held 


slender 


much-mended 


packages. Brass 


were against their sides, 


gripped in the panic that comes when 
one finds oneself in for a bit of Capo di 


Monte one had only half wanted. Miti- 
gated chagrin followed each purchase, 
caused by the sight of one’s bungling un- 
certainty in contrast with the mellow ex- 
perience of the merchants. 

A little lady in gray linen traced with 
a childish forefinger the pattern on a 
tattered ecclesiastical robe. Her con- 
centration was for something at least ten 
stalls away, and her distance from it a 
mere hollow aftempt at resistance. Her 
eyes followed her finger along the gold 
thread, and her tongue parted her lips 
with the effort of deciding. 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t.” 
“Tt would be absurd to get it,” advanced 
each in turn, corners, and be- 
came intermingled in the whirl of her 
dancing thought. 

“Tt’s what I want. Of course I can’t 
justify it to the others, but when it comes 
to that, I can’t justify much of anything 
to them—calling this Campo di Fiore, 
instead of the Rag Fair, or loving what 
I don’t know anything about, without a 
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guide-book to help me, or hating the 
Vatican, or anything at all, in fact.” 

She had worked up a flush of resent- 
ment at the good cousins she was travel- 
ling with, an almost tearful revolt at 
their capable thinness and crisp lack 
of adornment. They did not know of 
her longing to make this purchase, but 
when they did they would reasonably 
object, and in advance she was injured 
and angry. 

“hh not be an old knocker; I 
don’t suppose it could be; but it’s not 
age I care for; it’s the beautiful way it 
would resound, and—and its size. It 
must have belonged to such a big house!” 
Here the little lady laughed gleefully, and 
turning from the long-inspected ecclesi- 
astical robe, went as swiftly as the crowd 
permitted down the lane of stalls hung 
in brocades and cheap lace 
then the square and came to 
the line of booths oceupied by the deal- 
ers in metal-work. Her stood 
in the glaring sun, their parasols held 
awry, their closely assembled eye-glasses 
levelled on a 


may 


curtains, 
crossed 


cousins 


cluster of silver buttons. 
They discussed coolly the cost and use 
of such trinkets if bought, and the but- 
tons grew visibly dull under their in- 
spection. She slipped by them and went 
to the patient man seated in the shadow 
of his wares. 

“Youre sure I couldn't 
knocker for less?” she queried. “ It’s— 
it’s really all I have. One can’t get a 
very good idea of how it would sound, 
but I suppose that with wood behind it 
it would echo through big halls, and per- 
haps resound in the Long Gallery—that 
is, of course, if one had a Long Gallery.” 

The man looked at her, unable to fol- 
low, but amused at her flushed cheeks. 

“Would it, do think, thunder 
Oh, Cousin Agnes—I’m looking at a 
knocker.” She stiffened, but her glance 
scurried off down the square. 

Her cousin peered at it and remained 


have the 


you 
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unmoved. A knocker seemed so unlikely 
that she did not feel called 
upon for reproof; she merely looked and 
chilled the atmosphere. The little lady 
in gray waited, her pale-green eyes be- 
coming anxious. 


a thing 


“Tm thinking of buying it,” she re- 
marked, faintly. 

“ Buying it?” 
waist crackled. 
house !” 

“Oh no—I haven’t, as a matter of fact, 
even a hall bedroom, but one has to make 
a beginning, hasn’t one? and shouldn’t 
you think that a proper-minded knocker 
might take on the offices of a foundation 
stone, if encouraged ?”’ 


Cousin Agnes’s shirt- 
“Why, you haven’t a 


“My dear child, you are mad; you 
don’t want a knocker.” 

“ Yes—yes, I really do want one. I’ve 
wanted one for some time. I stood for 
twenty minutes once in front of a knocker 
in the French quarter in Montreal; then 
there was a duck of a knocker in Fourth 
Avenue for months. It was in Deerfield 
that I first felt attracted toward knockers, 
and now I have been tempted by them 
so long that I am contemplating falling.” 

“Emma, I think you are talking in a 
You haven’t an in- 
come on which you can afford to be ec- 
centric. Think of the weight that thing 
would add to your trunk!” 

“Yes, Cousin Agnes, I know—but this 
is a knocker among knockers; it’s the 
sort that if given a chance would echo 
like anything. 1 think it would repay 
me, Cousin Agnes, even for the surtax.” 

“ Emma, if you’re only being amusing I 
don’t mind; if you’re in earnest I think 
you’re behaving ridiculously. Buy a lit- 
tle pin if you must buy something, some- 
thing that will add to your appearance 
and be of some use.” 

!” Emma’s pale curls were loos- 


very silly manner. 


“Um! 
ening, and wildly she gave them a pat, 
pushing in her combs vigorously. “ You 
don’t think a knocker would be of any 
use to me, Cousin Agnes?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Tt’s awfully respectable to have house- 
hold .,2ffects, you know. This knocker 
i Rasen that it might almost be re- 
garded as a chaperon.” 

“ Not in my eyes, Emma.” 

“Well, as you seem to have removed 
my last argument from under 
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have reduced me as it were to nothin; 
but inclination, I think, Cousin Agen 
V’ll buy the knocker.” 

Slowly she pulled out the necessa; 
money, and putting it in the man’s hand 
picked up the knocker without lookin; 
at her cousin. With a precision that wa 
in itself a cousinly insult, she walk. 
over to where the flowers were shelter 
under big white parasols and seated her- 
self on top of an upturned basket. S)! 
nursed the knocker in her lap and sa: 
to depths of warm, suffusing shame. 
Cousin Agnes was right; she was behay 
ing ridiculously. She had done a flip- 
pant, extravagant thing, partially to wu 
set Cousin Agnes, but forever damni 
to herself. A door-knocker for a 
who has no home and visits around 
among long-suffering relatives! An ex- 
pensive knocker for a girl with so littl 
a year that it just prevents her earming 
her living, yet fails to properly support 
her! She hung her head and the knocker 
stared up at her. It was the head of a 
pleasantly impossible animal, whose long 
nose on being raised fell on a flattened 
tongue and chased teeth. She tried its 
tone gently, and the beast with jaws 
yawing smiled grotesquely. She smiled 
back and let the nose fall. It clanged. 
If against wood, preferably oak, it would 
prove itself a redoubtable knocker. Mor 
than that, it was a friendly knocker; it 
liked in its bronze way her having bought 
it. It would summon imperiously. It 
was a very king among knockers. Six 
wagged her head, and gave a “ Ha!” 
perverse companionship in it. A wrin- 
kled dealer in flowers was looking at her: 
she blushed and moved on. She had 
been behaving foolishly; but foolishness 
is permitted people of substance, and 
surely the possession of such a knocker 
carried perquisites with it. The clang- 
ing thing fairly opened up a future for 
her. With a knocker secured, there was 
no telling what might come after. She 
had only to knock and she would be ad- 
mitted—admitted to wherever she _be- 
longed, the door closed on her, and on 
her life of rattling about from the house 
of one relative to the flat of the next. 
Her thoughts were scattered guiltily by 
a sudden encounter with her three cous- 
ins. They stood united in a frown. 

“ Emma, we are going on to the Farnese 
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Palace; you will hardly care to spend the 
lira, after your recent expenditure.” 
“Be” Emma’s 


green eyes winked 
slowly; her little thin face looked cool 
beside their shining ones. Her curls 
reared their circles belligerently, and 


squaring herself in a spunky tempest she 
repeated her “ No.” 

By the accident the knocker 
clanged obtrusively. She smiled, and 
added; “ I’ll walk back to the hotel; you 
see, now I’ve naturally got to find a house 
to fit my knocker. It may take some years, 
and I’d best begin my search at once.” 


merest 


The after her return began 
with a wrench of independence. She 
decided that at twenty-six it was no 
longer dignified to pay indefinite visits 
to relatives, who in return for their hos- 
pitality directed her wardrobe, imposed 
their husbands’ opinions upon her, and 
inquired with no pretence of delicate 
hesitation just how near port her wan- 
dering suitors were. The alternative— 
and it was to be faced grimacing—was a 
hall bedroom. She took it, thinking the 
worse of her landlady for having it to 
offer, and, installed, found it impossible 
to stay indoors. The glaring red poppies 
on the wall seemed to sit with all their 
apoplectic weight on her shoulders. She 
was driven to long mornings in the park, 
and afternoons of library reading under 
the stern eye of an asthmatic librarian. 
Coming in one day with skirts and spirits 
bedraggled from a walk in the rain, she 
stood before her door, her eyes caught by 
the blankness of the panels, her lips aplay. 
It would of course be a shabby way in 
which to treat the knocker—still it was 
not exercising its energies in the bottom 
of her trunk, and—how could one tell ?— 
perhaps a knocker would rather knock in 
no matter how lowly a place than con- 
ceal its talents in the enervating folds of 
an orange peignoir. 

Humming an uncertain little tune, she 
pulled out the knocker and examined it 
afresh. Tied by a cord was a package 
containing a secrew-driver and the proper 
number of screws. She had bought them 
because—well, she was of a forehanded 
nature, and she had bought them “in 
ease.” One never knew when things 
might be needed suddenly. Softly— 
for fear of disturbing the wife of the 
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commercial traveller who had the best 
front room, and on the slightest provoca- 
tion stuck her head out of her slightly 
open door with all the frisky curiosity 
of a prairie-dog—she tried the knocker 
on different parts of the door. High, 
it was impressive; low, friendly and full 
of meaning; precisely in the middle of 
the centre panel it was masterly. She 
held it longest there, cocking her head first 
on one side, then on the other. The hall 
was so very dark that it might have 
been almost any door—and the knocker 


welcoming her, a traveller by night, 
to—ah, the alluring indefiniteness of 


her destination ! 

Slovenly steps came up the stairs. She 
turned and watched over her shoulder 
the approach of the colored maid. 

" she queried, “what do you 
think; would any one use this knocker 
if I put it up?” Her curls were wet un- 
der her hat brim, and there was a raftish 
plea in her eye. 

“ Knocker?” the girl drawled, shrilly. 
“ Ton’t folks knock at yo’ doo’ now?” 

“Yes, Rose—but would they give up 
using their knuckles and this in- 
stead—would you, Rose?” 

“Oh, me”—her lax lip dropped even 
lower—“ ’deed, I can’t distress myself to 
knock in any particular way. I got to 
use my knee or my elbow—or whatever 
part of me’s free. Hands come high 
with all the work I got to do.” 

“ Rose—and I was just going to put 
in the screws.” 

“Screws? Don’t you do it. The 
missis she’d take on wild if you was to 
ruin her cherry stain. No, miss, don’t 
you do it.” 

“ Rose—Rose!” She shook her head 
at the shuffling back and then smiled 
commiseratingly at the knocker. There 
seemed nothing to do but retire it on a 
pension of hope. A knocker accustomed 
to possibly great things and destined to— 
no one knew what. Its mistress sighed 
prodigiously over this unheroie period of 
its life. A period fated to last through a 
fallow winter and a restless spring. 

June found her at a Berkshire farm- 
house —living on shiftless, depressed 
food—alone—and accumulating a gnaw- 
ing indignation. She was given to walk- 
ing down a wood road to where on the 
side of a hill a house was being built. 
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She had never been nearer than half a 
field away, where a stump made a con- 
venient, uncomfortable seat. Here she 
would sit, her green eyes belligerently 
watching additions of which she did not 
at all approve, delicately insulting sniffs 
breaking the silence. To bungle a house 
—a marvellous thing like a house—it was 
unpardonable. If that was the kind of 
people they were she would not watch 
over their house any longer. She had 
thought so many nice things about that 
house which she had fully intended to 
tell them when they moved in, but now 
they had shown themselves unworthy, 
and she would withdraw her anxious 
interest. The garden had been started 
on the wrong side, they were not having 
casement windows—the porch was eco- 
nomical in size, and would be niggardly 
in comfort. She was so out of patience 
with the owner that she decided pitilessly 
not to come again for at least a week. 
It might be that disciplining would bring 
them to their senses. A stump was not 
a very comfortable seat. Besides which 
it had been planted much too far from 
the house. She could gather no idea 
of the arrangement of the rooms. After 
all, the house belonged to some one else— 
and it is rather a lonesome business 
watching another build his home. She 
left the stump, dragging her parasol 
disconsolately over the ruts in the road. 
A rueful smile played on her cheeks, 
and her eyes scowled savagely at a 
turtle lying in the grass — apparently 
overcome by his shell. “Silly!” she 
hissed, pausing in the flecking sun- 
light. “You ought to be very glad to 
carry your house about with you—instead 
of sticking your head out in that com- 
plaining way. In all likelihood you’re 
very comfortably arranged inside. Any- 
way, it’s yours—you’re not a beastly 
boarder.” Then she picked the turtle 
up, and carrying it back a little way, 
felt better for the thought that it would 
have to crawl the distance over again. 
For two days she stayed away. Her 
walks were long—the laurel made pretty, 
sticky mouths at her, and she managed 
to forget the house more or less com- 
pletely. Then a sunset led her far 
down the road, and on the way back 
she fairly collided with the house. She 
had come out of a little wood, and 


was pushing her way through some ¢, 
bushes with the fairest designs in 
world. She had not been thinking 
the house—she was, so far as she 
concerned, proven innocent of all inte: 
tion. If circumstance chose to thr 
the house in her path, then it was ej, 
cumstance which was to blame, and s); 
meant, now that all responsibility y 
removed from her shoulders, to enter a) 
inspect everything down to the cellar. 

The house was in that captivating « 
dition where a house ceases to be 
irritation and promises to eventually 
come a house. It had all the charm of 
good resolve. She felt its seduction, and 
made her way over littered floors—hurrv- 
ing from room to room, alone with t] 
labor of departed workmen. When sh 
had taken in the view from each window. 
decided with very little prospect 
change on all the wall-papers—and mack 
a number of mental notes on important 
alterations to be made—she decided that 
there was nothing for it but a climbing 
of the ladder and a careful going over of 
the rooms on the next floor. She clam- 
bered up, tearing her frock, and loosening 
her perpetually outraged curls. Her 
was a pretty how-do-you-do; look as sh 
would, only two closets could be dis 
covered—and they hardly worthy of the 
name. No linen closet—and she had al- 
ready planned to plant lavender in thi 
garden. No cedar closet—what did the 
stupid creature expect to do with it 
blankets? Spellbound, she teetered peril- 
ously on a board. Was it possible that 
the house was being built by a man? 
A single-handed, unprotected man? Vex- 
ation pricked through her. If any man 
started in to build without first asking 
a woman’s advice—it was only right 
that he should be punished with just such 
a house as the one he was getting. Sh« 
bristled with indignation, lost her bal- 
ance, and in an effort to save herself up- 
set a bucket solid with mortar. Between 
them the noise was considerable. When 
both were righted and she stood flushed, 
furious, and making an effort not to be 
dishevelled, a pair of glasses gleamed in 
the place where stairs would some day 
be—from which she gathered that the 
wearer of the glasses had mounted half- 
way up the ladder. 

“Tt was that abominable bucket,” she 
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‘I thought it was the en.ire house,” 
murmured the glasse Ss. 

“Ha! it ought to have been,” and it 
is regretfully stated that at this point 
Emma snorted. “ Your house ought to 
come down before it’s allowed to go 
any farther.” 

“You pain me. Is it so very wrong?” 
Genuine seriousness glowed behind the 
glasses. 

“Tt’s awful, that’s what it is. It’s a 
perfect botch of a house.” Here she had 
the grace to blush, and added uncertain- 
ly, “ That is—” 

“Oh, don’t try to save my feelings,” 
the glasses admonished her. “I should 
like to know the worst. I was afraid 
I'd be a duffer at this sort of thing.” 

Thus encouraged, Emma warmed to her 
subject. “ Well, it’s masculine, in the 
first place.” 

“ Ah, but isn’t that what it should be, 
as a man is to live in it? I’m the man.” 
The glasses rose a rung higher and crossed 
their arms on the floor 

“You’re going to live in it? quite 
alone?” Emma frowned accusingly. 

The glasses nodded. “ Quite alone, with 
the exception of a menial, and maybe 
a dog.” 

“Humph! You'll be mighty uncom- 
fortable.” It is unwillingly admitted that 
Emma seemed to derive support from 
this prophecy. 

“Dear, dear! I do hope not.” Her 
remark had aroused real concern. 

“ Well, you will, unless you put in more 
closets and send back those windows that 
came last week.” 

“ They’re hopeless?’ She had brought 
a mind unused to mundane details down 
to a plane where it found itself unhap- 
pily at sea. 

“ Of course they’re hopeless. Ugly, un- 
Which 
would you rather do—shove up a win- 
dow like a frightened suburban dweller, 
or fling open a casement so that climb- 
ing roses may make the acquaintance of 
rufiied, blowing curtains ?”’ 

The glasses smiled delightedly. “I 
had no idea there was so much to a win- 
dow; flinging does sound nicer than 
shoving. Which would you rather do?’ 

“T?”? Emma made sure that such a 
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last tribunal as herself was being ap- 
pe aled to, and on becoming certain of 
it said graciously, “Oh, I shall insist 
upon casement windows.” 

The glasses smiled a little wickedly, 
and Emma said sternly: 

“1 mean, of course, I would if I were 
in your place.” 

“But you are in my place.” The 
glasses held her gaze until she frowned 
so alarmingly that they murmured, “I 
think Ill go and wire for the other 
kind.” 

Feet descended the ladder. She waited, 
then leaned far out of the window. 
“ Diamond panes, of course, you know.” 

He was just below her. “ Of course.” 
He continued to look up. “I see per- 
fectly what you meant about a window’s 
being becoming.” And absorbed in some- 
thing he was thinking of he made a little 
absent-minded bow and walked off. She 
watched him make his way across the 
field. She was not sure that she liked 
being left in strange men’s houses, left 
as though she belonged there, calling 
messages after them — messages that 
sounded peculiarly like orders. On 
second thoughts she did not like it in 
the least. The man with the glasses had 
behaved in a very presumptuous manner. 
She ruffled and felt that some one must 
be reprimanded. What did he mean by 
leaving her like that in his house? In 
his house—a _ conscience-stricken smile 
twitched at her lips, and with a gait that 
suggested slinking she hurried in a sub- 
dued bluster from the place. 

Early the next morning it occurred to 
her that if she was tactful, and went 
about it in the right way, the man with 
the glasses might let her tell him to 
stand up straight. It was this which led 
her to post herself on the stump by half 
after nine. The man, who had been 
wandering irresolutely about, saw her 
and crossed the field. He flung a leg 
over the fence and remained perched on 
the top rail. 

“You were so awfully good yesterday 
about helping me,” he began, “that I 
wonder if you would mind telling me 
more now? Perhaps making houses come 
out right is your business—is it?” 

She suddenly felt that it might ~be, 
and said “ No” uncertainly. 

“T didn’t know; that is just the sort 
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of cleverness women are up to nowadays. 
I’m so out of things—I go in for chem- 
istry, and don’t see people much. Won’t 
tell what do? I should be 
so awfully interested.” He seemed to be 
state of having just 
ip, and to have accomplished 
feat with good nature. 
She felt that at any moment he might 
forget her existence, and abandoning all 
hope of preventing his relapsing before 
her eyes into chemistry, confessed that 
He continued to blink 
She knew now why 
he stooped, and why it was that all out- 
side things seemed to interrupt something 
he had been thinking about. Chemists 
were not very human. She was contem- 
plating letting him have his house the 
way he liked it, when he broke out into 
a laugh 
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“Don’t abandon me,” he begged. 
don’t really that, 
such a bungler.” 

She looked up, and they laughed to- 
gether. “ Haven’t all 
to help you?” she pealed. 

“No.” He refused to make his case 
less dreadful. “I’m building because I 
find I can’t work in the city, and I was 
very careful about all the things I wanted 
for my laboratory; but the rest I didn’t 
know what to do about, and I’ve rather 
let it go. Do you think it’s going to be 
altogether hopeless ?” 

“1 believe I could save it.” She looked 
at him squarely to see if he quavered. 

He didn’t. “ You are good. I would- 
n’t take up too much of your time, you 
know. But if you could just tell me the 


deserve though 


you any one at 


things I'll hate later on, and prevent my 
having them, I shall be grateful.” 


“T’ll tell you.” 
held out his hand. 

“Then that’s settled, isn’t it? 
T want a thing very much 
know it, vou’re to tell me.” 

“T am?” 

“But of course.’ 

“Very well; then that’s settled.” They 
shook hands on it, and, completely satis- 
fied, he went off toward the house. 

Emma sat and smiled. The creature 
had an amazing way of going off. Yet 
in spite of the vigor of his departure he 
had left himself with a completeness in 
her hands. He trusted her quite ridic- 


She nodded, and he 
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ulously. So much so that there wa 
nothing for it but to stand royally } 
him. What a simple soul he was, a: 

for that very reason he must be mad 
entirely, particularly comfortable. Shy 
wondered what, exactly, he would wan 
Just now it was to go cavalierly off 
Well, she had let him do it. But in eas 
it had not been what he wanted, in cas 
he did not even about that 

laughing a shade shamefacedly, sh 
crawled under the fence and started to 
ward the house in her turn. 

He poked his head out of a cellar win 
dow and appealed to her instantly. “Th: 
fireplace looks a brute to me. If you’l! 
wait a moment I'll come up and we'll 
inspect it together.” The man seemed 
almost immodestly confidential. It was 
not quite intelligent to have so much 
faith in her. Ought she not in merest 
honesty to warn him against herself? 
Explain to him that he knew nothing of 
her, that she might be concealing the most 
dire designs against his curtains, which 
was really more than against himself. 

“Please, please,” she stopped him as 
he was sending despatches to furnitur: 
dealers. “ Don’t trust to me; you may 
loathe everything I’ve suggested.” 

He turned his startled-from-a-brown- 
study eyes upon her, and asked anxious- 
ly, “ But you don’t loathe them, do you?” 

“T?” His simplicity entangled her. 
“T adore them, but—” 

“Then so shall I.” He marvelled at 
her doubting it, and the despatches were 
sent. She watched the farm-boy trudg: 
off with them—her objections following 
him, tugging at the missives in his 
pocket. It was farcical, this installing 
of her ideas in a house where she would 
never go—her preferences and leanings 
ignored until all the virtue would go out 
of them, and for lack of notice they 
would cease to be worthy of any. This 
helpless, absent-minded creature had no 
right to appropriate her taste and fancies. 
She resented his dependence, his accept- 
ing her every idea. He might return one 
or two, saying they were unfitted to his 
use. He might somehow manage not to 
rob her completely. 

For a week she had given him her 
every day. That was enough. To- 
morrow she would not go. To-morrow 
brought a note saying he had been called 
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to town by an early train. He did not 
know when he could return, and the note 
ended with, “ What a splendid week we 
have had!” 

“Oh, the assurance,” she exploded, 
breathlessly —* the abominable assurance 
f the brute! I have not had a splendid 
week, I have not, I—” Her uncertainty 
as to what she had had produced a scat- 
She felt herself to be an 
overturned load of apples, and was un- 


tered dismay. 


able to decide at what spot the gathering 
together had best begin. From habit she 
wandered toward the house. It was pro- 
gressing at a rate that brought her 
thoughts up with a turn. In a month 
it would be finished. In six weeks he 
would be installed, and she—would go 
back to town. There was a flatness in 
the thought. She felt dashed, and un- 
reasonably cheated. An indefinite amount 
of herself was to be closed in with that 
amazing man, the door was to be shut, 
and she was to betake herself off. The 
knocker alone standing by her. That he 
should not have. 

Having rigorously decided it was not 
to be his, she now began wondering how 
the thing would look on his door. She— 
er—she could try it, of course. With one 
eye closed she studied his portal. Queer- 
ly enough, it seemed, as she thought of 
it, to suit. Nevertheless, that was where 
she drew the line. The wretched egoist 
was not to have her knocker. She serious- 
ly regretted having told him of it. There 
was probably not a doubt as to his ac- 
cepting her precious possession. He 
would see it fastened in place and ex- 
claim in his callous heartiness, “ How 
splendid it looks!” Frantically she de 
cided that the knocker must not at any 
cost be enticed into the creature’s house. 
A laugh interrupted her mighty decision 
as she realized that in any case outside 
was where it belonged. 

In a protesting flurry she devoted her- 
self to finishing touches. It was just a 
matter of a month, she reminded herself 
repeatedly, and then she would go. For 
so short a time she could be pardoned 
the completeness of her enjoyment. 
There was nothing she failed to find 
necessary, which made her almost cour- 
teous to the laboratory furnishings when 
they arrived in their ugliness. A month 
was a very short time, and she had no 
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intention of letting one forbidden room 
spoil her Bluebeard’s palace. At the end 
of it he came. In a perverse silence she 
refused to enthuse over the things which 
had rendered her ecstatic with pleasure. 
He went around dropping his “ splen- 
dids ” profusely. She followed him with 
an irritating quiet. The place did very 
well; she could be got to admit that, 
though it seemed to her a shade uninter 
Distressed, he asked her what 
she meant. 


esting. 


“ Oh ”—her moue reduced the house to 
a closed subject—‘“ it’s not bad, though 
the general effect seems a little mechan- 
ical. You probably won’t notice it.” 
He fol- 
lowed her wherever she went, and they 
never spoke of the house. She made him 
regard it as a presumption for which he 
was rightfully suffering. 


His depression was complete. 


He came to her 
to escape punishment and received it. 
She was meek and wilful by turns. She 
refused to be interested when told that 
his servant did not know what to do 
with half the kitchen things, and his ap- 
palled announcement that the handles for 
all the doors were irretrievably mislaid 
brought nothing from her but a _ bored 
‘Faney!” Daily she announced her in- 
tention of leaving, and September found 
her still there. She would not lunch at 
his house. She would not dine there. 
She had abandoned it. He was unable 
to work, and she made his life miserable 
with inquiries as to what he had accom- 
plished. He idled dejectedly, and she 
hoped with maddening solicitude that it 
was not the house which had such a de- 
plorable effect upon him. He had an idea 
that it was, and gazed at her accusingly. 

“What a pity, and there seems noth- 
ing to do about it!” She was big-eyed 
sympathy. 

“ Nothing.” He was final. 

“You are sure?’ Her uncertainty 
built him a bridge to cross on, and he 
failed to see it. 

“Unless you can think of something.” 

Quickly she disclaimed all power of 
thought, and denied herself to him next 
day. The worn farmer’s wife was made 
to say that she was confined to her room 
with a cold. And Emma found herself 
cured when she saw the melancholy bend 
cof his head as he walked away. With 
a day to think, her thoughts refused to do 
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more than revolve in a binding circle 
made up of: “ He doesn’t know what he 
wants. He asked me to tell him. But I 
can’t. I ought to go away. I will. Tl 
put my knocker on to-night, and then I'll 
go and— Oh, the stupid! Why doesn’t 
he know what he wants?” 

At dusk she slipped out, the knocker 
under her ulster. There were lights in 
his windows, casting a warm, homely 
glow on the bare little garden. In the 
living-room a lamp was smoking, and 
he was oblivious of its damaging soot. 
Gingerly, on tiptoe she tried the knocker. 
It looked marvellously well, and she 
marked with a pencil its proper position. 
Then her heart ceased to exist, and a 
dreary space ached in her side. There 
was no hurry, after all. It would do just 
as well to-morrow night. She, of course, 
intended to go away; it was not that she 
was changing her mind, only to-morrow 
night would be the better time. With 
blinded eyes she groped her way down 
the steps and ran panting down the road; 
her heart had returned and was beating 
violently to.make up for the time it had 
lost. As she ran, a light flooded the 
garden she had left, and leaning against 
the fence, she turned, looking back. He 
was standing on the porch, outlined in 
the light from the hall. Her cheeks 
tingled, and she cowered in the shadow. 
He waited a moment, then went in, 
closing the door after him. Slowly she 
walked to the turning and up the wood 
road to the farmhcuse. She sat on the 
steps and listened to the quiet sounds of 
the night. The farmer’s lantern was 
moving in the stable yard over the way. 
He slapped a horse’s flank, and then a 
wooden bolt shot into place. It was cold 
and she trembled in her ulster. The 
farmer came across to the house, and 
went in the side door without seeing her. 
Far away an engine whistled, its noise 
etherealized by the distance. Then all 
was quiet except for her heart. 

She sat immovable, whispering to her- 
self, “I’m not thinking, and I needn’t 
suppose I am; I’m just stretching, and 
if I can grow to it—” her voice trailed 
ff, and she shivered. Suddenly her lips 
closed tightly, her hands grasped the 
knocker, and with the expression of a 
person going to death but fully deter- 


0 


mined to see the affair through, she avai 

started down the road, and without paus 
ing arrived at the steps of the man’s 
house. He was no longer to be seen. 
and the lamp had not been turned dow), 
That decided her. 

With trembling, numbed fingers sh 
set to work. The knocker in one hand, 
the screw-driver in the other, she held a 
screw between her lips and scowled. Tt 
would at any time have been a diffien|t 
matter, but with stiff fingers, legs that 
pleaded to carry her home, and a heart 
that had thrown control to the winds and 
gone on a debauch of beating, she did 
not see how she was going to do it. 
Three screws went in slowly, but without 
making insurmountable objections. The 
fourth flung the screw-driver from it and 
bit viciously at her hand. She waited 
to see if the clatter was to be her undoing, 
but all was still. He might be at dinner. 
In that case she was saved. At last th 
knocker was up, and such was her ck 
light that she failed to see its astonishing 
angle. She gazed at it with wide eyes, 
and the world became simple, beautifully 
clear. With her knocker in place there 
was no longer any thought of going away 
and leaving it. There was her knocker 
firmly established, and not a doubt ex- 
isted in her mind as to what should 
in reason follow. She must knock, and 
after that it was only to be expected 
that the door would open, that she 
would enter, and—but these things slh« 
left to fate. 

In the mean time she worshipped th 
knocker, adored it, laughed at it, and stil! 
ignoring its perfectly obvious crooked- 
ness, rose to her toes and kissed it. Then 
she raised her hand, and with a terrify- 
ing clang the knocker knocked. Steps 
hurried down the hall, the door was flung 
open, and the glasses beamed at her. 

“T thought—I thought I'd come—” she 
stopped, frightened. 

“ Emma—to stay— Oh, my girl!” He 
took a step forward. 

“Well—” She tried to evade enclosing 
arms, failed, and said with an attempt 
at firmness, “I only came to tell you that 
your lamp is smoking.” 

The fib was so obvious that the glasses 
laughed their contradiction. And on 
their laugh the door closed. 
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NE of those recurrent selves who 
frequent the habitat of the Easy 
(Chair vith everv effect of ex 
terior identities, looked in and said, be 
ore he sat down, and m ih betore he 
vas asked to sit down: “ Are you one 
ell society 
or whatever it’s ealled now) who de- 


f those satirists of smart or 


pise it because thev can’t get into it, 


f those censors who won’t go into 


a they despise 
‘Your question,” we replied, 


to be rather offensive, but we don’t know 


* seems 


that it’s voluntarily so, and it’s certainly 
interesting On your part will you say 
vhat has prompted you, just at the mo- 
ment, to aceost us with this inquiry ?”’ 
Before he could hastened to 
add, “ By what a fine, old- 


c . ’ 
fashion d, 


answer, Wwe 
the VAY, 
centlemanly word accosft 1s! 


ised To aceost one another 


Pe ople 


ovreat deal m polit literat ire. ‘ Seeing 


her embarrassment from his abrupt and 
na costed he r.’ 


varrassed by his fixed 


vigorous stare, he thus 
Or, ‘ Em 
trating regard, she timidly accosted him.’ 
It seems to us that we 


and pene- 


great 
Why has the 
admirably fitted 


Was SO polishe d 


remember a 
many passages like these. 
word ne out? It as 
for such junctures, and 
by use that it —s from the pen 
without any effort of and—” 
“T have no tim for idle discussions 
of a mere literary nature,” our other self 
returned. “Tam very full of the subject 
which I have sprung upon you, and 


» brain, 


to shirk.” 
retorted. 


which I see you are trying 

“Not at all,” we 
‘We will answer you 
folly without the 
are not in smart or 


smilingly 
according to your 
reluctance We 


swell society beeause 


r ast 


we cannot get in: but at the same time 
we would not get in if we could, because 
we despise it too m ich. We 


we continued, 


wonde At 
speculatively, “why we 
always suspect the society satirist of suf- 

It doesn’t in 
Pope, 


fering from a social snub 
the least follow. Was 
invited his S’in’ John to 
Vor CXX —No 720-119 


W hen he 
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‘leave all meaner things 


mbition and the pride of kings 
slight 
Benson when he 
London excluded 
circles of New 
whieh are 


goaded to magnanimity by a 
from royalty? Was Mr. 
came over here trom 
from the hining first 
York and Newport, 
reflected 


apparently 
with such brilliant fidelity in 
The Relentless City, and was he wreak- 
ing an unworthy resentment in portray- 


blue-blooded_ so- 


Ilow are manners ever 


ing our richly moneyed, 
a smile if the smile 
spected of being an agonized 
tortion of the fe 
the throes of a mortified spirit ? 
George William Curtis in his 
but unsparing Potiphar Papers 

“ Ah, now you at 


self exclaimed 


“atures by 
Was 
amusing 
e shouting!” our other 

‘Your slang is rather antiquated,” we 
returned, with grave severity. “ But just 
what do you mean by it in this instance ?” 

‘I mean that manners are never cor- 
whether of 
derision. The 
that are bad, that are silly, 


rected with a smile, com- 
manners 
that are vul- 


var, that are vicious, go on unchastened 


passion or of 


from generation to 
the good n 
simiplic tv, 


ly Zo out, any 


Even 
lanners don’t seem to decay: 
kindness, don’t real- 
than the other 
things, and fortunately the other things 
are confined only to a small group in 
to the black sheep of 


brown or golden-fleeced 


generation. 


sine rity, 


more 


every civilization, 
the great, whit 
human family 

‘What has all this vague optimism to 
do with The Potiphar Papers, and smart 
and George William Curtis?” we 
brought the intruder sharply to book. 

‘A great deal, especially the part re- 
lating to the continuity of bad manners. 
I’ve 7 been 


soel tv, 


clever 
called Ne w 


which so far 


reading an extremely 
little book by a new writer, 
York Society on Parad 
as its basal facts are coneerned might 
have been written by the writer of Our 


Best Society, and the other Potiphar 
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The temperament varies from 
Mr. Ralph Pulitzer has a 
and lighte r to ich than (reorge 


Curtis; his book is more com 
re directly and distinetly a 
id it is less alloyed with the 

ciet reform which could be 


dulged fifty-six years 

you remember when Our Best 
vine it in the eldest Putnam’s 
that phanix of monthlies 
has since twice risen from its 
Don’t pretend that our common 
doesn’t run back to the year 
We have so many things in 
[ can’t let you disgrace the firm 


ch vain a imption ot ex- 


should we assume it? The 
air had then been three years 
n its le i 


gs, or its rockers, and the 
great spirits, now disem- 
hom its ease invited, were all 
in mature flesh. We re- 
that paper on Our Best Society 
and e recall the shock that its 
cerning the Upper Ten Thousand 
York imparted to the innocent, 
t the virtu Lower Twenty 
nhabiting the rest of the United 
Do you mean to sav that the 
dred of this day are no better 
len Thousand of that? Ilas 
heen gained for quality by that 
reduction in quantity ?” 
he contrary, the folly, the vanity, 
nness, the heartlessness, the vul- 
ive only been condensed and con- 
d, it we are to believe Mr. Pul- 
d I don’t see why we should 


im Did ve vou hadn’t seen 
hapely little study? It takes, 
the unpitving sineeritv of a 

he likeness of our best society 


three most characteristic aspects: 
at dinner, three-quarters-face at 


opera, and profile at a ball, where 
1d beauty hides its eves on the shoul- 


haughty commercial or financial 
and moneyed age dips its nose in 
symbolizes the Gaseon wine in 


the paternal library. Mr. Pulitzer makes 
10 attempt at dramatizing his persons. 


no ambitious Mrs. Potiphar 
onging for fashionable New York 


» conquer, vet with a secret heart- 


rT for the love of he r country girlhood: 


no good, kind, sordid Potiphar 
wildered and bedevilled by the surro 1 
ings she creates for him; no soft R 
Cream Cheese, tenderly respectful 
Mammon while ritually serving God: 
factitious Ottoman of a Kurz Pa 
laughingly yet sadly observant 
playing at the forms of European soe 
Those devices of the satirist be longed 
the sentimentalist mood of the Tha 
erayvan epoch. But it is astonishing | 
exactly history repeats itself in the fact 
of the ball in 1910 from the ball of 185 
The motives, the personnel, almost tl] 
matériel, the incidents, are the same | 
should think it would amuse Mr. Pulitzer 
imitating nature from his actual ol 
servation, to find how essentially ft] 
same his study is with that of Curt 
imitating nature fifty-seven years ag 
There is more of nature in bulk, not 
variety, to be imitated now, but as M1 
Pulitzer studies it in the glass of fashi 
her mean, foolish, selfish face is unchanged. 
He would find in the sketches of th 
Mid-Victorian satirist all sorts of tender 
relentings and generous hopes concerning 
the ‘gay’ New York of that time which 
the Early Edwardian satirist cannot i 
dulge concerning the gay New York 


this time. It seems as if we had reall 
rone from bad to worse, not quali 
tatively we ecouldn’t but quantita 
tively. ‘There is more money, thet 


are more men, more women, but other 
wise our proud world is the proud world 
of 1853.” 

“You keep saying the same thing 
‘damnable iterance,” we remarked 
“Don’t you suppose that outside of Ni 
York there is now a vast soci ty, as ther 
was then, which enjoys itself sweetly, 
kindly, harmlessly? Is there no genth 
Chieago or kind St. Louis, no pastoral 
Pittsburg, no sequestered Cincinnati, 
bueolie Boston, no friendly Philadelphia, 
where ‘the heart that is humble may look 
for’ disinterested pleasure in the high 
society functions of the day or night? 
Does New York set the pace for all these 
places, and are dinners given there as 
here, not for the delight of the guests, 
but as the dire duty of the hostesses? 
Do the inhabitants of those simple so- 
journs go to the opera to be seen and 
not to hear? Do they follow on to balls 
before the piece is done, only to bear the 
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if? and vl 4 } ‘ 
hted | LA bal 
here those cruel capta in hope 

e in the van? It s t s that 

ir own far prim ell-nigh | 
the mist of anti it life is I 
red kindlier; that dinners, and opera- 
rtic nad aanee re g ( 

lo bless and never t ban 
Very likely, « the low, society level 
hic] our joint eC! ved,” I other 


elf replied, with his unsparing candor. 
‘You know we were a ¢ 
city-of-the-second-class person 
n the distant epoch pa in the 
ar Papers, the motives of New 
York soci 


as not 


iety were the same as now. It 
th place where birth and 


nd fame relaxed or 


rope, or where ard cence played 
nd feasted, as in the orrupt towns 

our interior. If Curtis once repre- 
sented it rightly, it was the same ridie 


lous, hard-worked, greedy, costly, stupid 
thing which Mr. Pulitzer again repre- 
sents it.” 


* And 


sort 


vet.””’ we mused aloud, “this is 
the of thin “ww hich the * unthinking 


multitude’ who eriticise, or at least re 


lew, books are always lamenting that 
r fiction doesn’t deal with. Why, in 


its emptiness and heaviness, its smartness 
and dulness, it ould be the death of 
ir poor fiction!” 


“Well, I don’t know,” our co 


responded. “If our fiction 


nterpart 
took it on 


the human ground, and ascertained its 
inner pathos, its real lamentableness, it 
might do a very good thing with those 
elub-men and society girls and grandes 


But that 
In the mean time it 
study of 


lames. remains to be seen. 
much to have 
Mr. Pulitzer 


most part it is 
but 


is very 
society as 
For the 
no pity in it, 


S ich a 
has 


satire 


given us. 
with there’s 
he re 


hich 


rarity. 


and there a touch of compassion, 
the mor i 
When the author notes that here 
and there dear finds herself left 

ith take 
few 


moves because of its 
a pretty 


no one to her out to supper 
ball, his wring the 


‘These poor victims of their sex 
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heart. 
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their 
dis 


n, form tables of 


peat ecretly as pos 

ble, hurt | n humiliation f 

; ge 

th presel | r for the fut ire. 
1) I happen 


ngs really 


r best society” we palpitated, in 

h ang npath 
Such t gs 1 worse,” our other 
elf responded, “as when in the german 


dél iftants 


Vaneing toward her 


sees the leader ad- 
with a splendid and 
» have him ve r abrupt 
ly otf to bestow it on elder- 


the fair 


some tat 
is going to 


Ing who y 2 give the next ball. 
But Mr. Pulitzer, though he has these 
pare intimations of pity, has none of 
the sentiment which there is rather a 


swash of i the P fiphar Papers. It’s 
the difference between the Mid-Victorian 
and the Early Edwardian point of 


Both 


view. 


satirists are disillusioned, but in 


of Curtis there is 
‘The tender grace of that 


a day is dead’ 


and the soft suff 
things, 


ision of hope for better 
in the page of Mr. Pulitzer 
there is no such qualification of the dis- 
illusion. Both are the 
Mammon, 
iron-clad 


whil 


enamored of 
daughters of 
distinetion 


heauty of those 


and of th of our 


vouth, the athletie, well-groomed, well- 
tailored worldlings who hurry up-town 
from their banks, and brokers’ offices, 
and lawyers’ offices, to the dinners and 


opera boxes 


‘The 


of a higher average 


and dances of fashion. 
girls and women are 
of beauty than 
eould prod ice, 


1] ] 


erally Well I ilt, 


any European ballroom 
The men, too, 
tall, and handsome, 
easily distinguishable from the waiters,’ 
Mr. Pulitzer asst in 

‘Well, 
defied ou 
great thin 
the 


are gen- 


ires us. 

ihtn’t that to console?” we 
r other self. It’s a 
ig to be easily distinguishable 
the 
so often disappointed ‘remittance men’ 
of good English the 
of Continental We 


‘ ’ ' 
Come! 


from waiters, when waiters are 


family, or scions 
nobility. mustn't 
ask everything.” 

“No, and apparently the feeding is 
than it i less 
sophisticated men 
seem still to 
the 
but 


less was in Curtis’s 

Many of the 
smoke and booze throughout 
night with the host in his ‘ library,’ 
don’t drunk 
of them did at Mrs. Potiphar’s 
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time. 


the dancing youth 
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as som 
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ipper, al a |x ple don’t throw the things 
from their pla ‘ inder the table.” 


Well, why do \ ay, then, that there 


“Did I say that? If I did. I will stick 


if. Wi must let our best s0clety be 


t mm Lrriage inne itsel I don’t sup 
e that in all that gang of beautiful, 
plendid vast l, exper vely surfeited 


people there are more than two or thre 


ng men ntellectual prowess o1 
piritual distinction t] vh there must 
t me cleve rand brilliant t id ot the 
rtist variet In f Mr. Pulitzer says 

much outright; and it is the hard lo 


tom among the vulgar ranks of our 

I t ety 
Ver ell, then, vi | vith eon- 
leral resolution, ve must chang 
he poy r ideal of the best society. We 
! t have a | r Ilundred made up of 
| most brilliat irtist thors, doe- 
l pr SO! clentists, musicians 
ctor ind ministers, with their wives 
daughters, and ters, who will walk to 
ne another’s dinners, or at worst go by 
trolley, and occupy the cheaper seats at 
the opera, and dance in small and earls 
assemblage 3, and live i! seven-room 


with-bath flats. Money must not count 


at all i the choice of these eleet and 
beautiful natures. The question is, how 
hall we get the dense, unenlightened 
masses to regard them as the best society: 


how teach the reporters to run after them. 


ind tl press ft hronicle their enter 
iinments, engagements, marriages, di 
rees, vo" res TO and trom I: rope, and 
the ther facts hich 1 so dazzle 
he eommo! fanev when it finds them 
rded in the iety intelligence of 


‘Yes, as General Sherman said when 





Was ££ ing to get the eonsent ot the 4 
jority whose votes he meant to take a ¥ 
‘Yes, that is the devil of > § 
We were silent for a time. and th 
suggested, “ Don’t vou think that 
ginning could be made by these real « 
( have decided on ref ising ft 
ciate with what now ealls itsel 
hest society 7’ \ 
: . zy , | oul 
‘But hasn’t our sordisant best - 

‘ : life v 
ety already made that beginning for WW 
hetters by exeluding them?” our a 

; it we 
elf responded, 
Ps ‘ ; : pse mi 
“ There is something in what you é; 
ee ry its t 
we reluctantly assented, “but. |] | 
bd rt’ . . Isc LOsc'¢ 
means everything. The beginning 
1 “1 ] felt, and 
speak of has been made at the wrong « 
+" ° ° . ° terms ) 
The true beginning of society ref 
: terms ©) 
must be made by the moral, wsth« 
: ; gg Ee: and val 
and intellectual superiors of fashion 
. : “a other m 
society as we now have it. The gra 


In a \ 
as the 


the int 


imes must be some how pers iaded 
to be really swell, really smart, or 

ever the last word for the thing is, t] 
nterest 


must search Who’s Who in N ) 


is an in 
less the 


discover 





for men and women of the most brill 
promise and performance and ip 


them. They must not search the ban *,° 
and brokers’ offices and lawyers’ off m iti 
for their dancing men, but the stud ~ bout 
the editorial rooms. the drat intimat 
age ncies, the pulpits, for the most gift consum 


. ° ° prophet 
young artists, assignment men, inf . 

° soce»ty 
viewers, actors, and pre ache rs, ar d ap] 

; : ; closed 
to the laber-unions for the clever 
. escay 

and handsomest artisans; they must | 
1 ; a eou 


» the most beautiful and _ intellect 


initial 
girl students of all the arts and scie ' 


. . that p 
and department stores for cultivated a ial 
ie dl The 
attractive salesladies. Then, when 
| ° ; ablene 
suen people have received cards to d . 
| ° intima 
oni ! n 


of tha 
. ? ward 1 


ners or dances, it will 
them to have previous engagements, 


the true beginning is made. Com 5 
¥ human 


can’t say the thing is impossi 








1 ’ ' ° , e ° am . ‘ not se 
e had ( ted the restriction of ‘Not impossible, no,” our comple- ‘ 

1 . ° , 2a 1, 99 i summ 

he sutfrag ‘ | been asked how he mentary self replied “ But I if a . ° 

4 for i 

‘ primo 

3 among 

nese, 
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: rms prompted | tive impulse 
rms expre in they ( | the in 
d valu f life but ise ith 


A. 


nities eac} el ely nd ympathetical 


he nad Log ther, mid i many Wa 
timating, though in none illustrating, 

consummatiol ech as our latter-day 
rophets dream of But, in thi tag 
ciety was undeveloped is like a 





that prineipl 

The primitive amia lit and peace 
ntimation, in al ndeveloped humanity, 
ot that world peace hic h ( look for 


ard to as the signal cor mmation of a 


imanity fully developed; but it would 


not serve as an ill rat | ch a 
mmation, though we e the same tern 

for it “ peace a That an kind 
primordial amiability we still encounter 
mong whole peoples who, like the Chi 
& ese, have been withdrawn from contacts 


ith the outsid orld and who have 
lapsed into a @ talline stability The 
progressive races, notably the Indo 
European, created civilizations which re- 


pented of and contradicted every primitive 
virtue. Their flight from Eden had the 
range of an immense projection. We stand 


Editors 
Meten EN 


LST ES LA} a, ies ; 











Sindy 


aA ice RSE 


fz - SS re 


at a point of this apparently contradictor 
and eccentric movement where we are abl 
to see it as returning on another and 
higher plane, in its spiral course, to th 
principle it had seemed to repudiate. 


We have, in our consideration of wom 
’s emergence . ve factor in out 
ery moder eC] wat P and ‘ pecially 

r literature, shown how tl emer 


gence awaited that critical moment in the 


hnswe!l l | her hed dre im ip 
pealed to hea d vited her open and 
enthu ist put pat in irs hith 
erto held t ie ite xclusively the con- 


eern of mal We may call that moment 
the beginning of creatiy realism—of a 
new Naturalisn ich had always been 


iral coincidence, as that of the first 
appearance f the English novel of so 
ciety, divided | harp cleavage from all 
previou rol ce, Hitherto every pro- 


jection of the imagination in this field 
had been an eva - of plain, human 
ality, and tl ture of even this mn 

rorm f fiction as yet to show many 


such evasions. But the turn had been 
cen. Richardson’s Pamela has justly 
heen called the first analytical novel in 
English language It was not mer 
ly an entertainment, bound to no verities: 
it was, with all its def ets, a study of mo- 
the springs f human action. 
The same turn 1s visible to us, at our 
focus of the historical ellipse, in human 
civilization. We have had so much to 
f woman, who, at this turn, found 

hie r predestined piace in co-op ration with 
man, as she did in the new era of fiction, 
that we have ignored ai 1 may have 
seemed to depres te the immense aeccom- 
plishment of man in that larger section 
of history which he exclusively domi- 
nated As, from our modern advantage 
of position, we face this past, we see how 
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whole Course, with all it 
or, has been, how all the 


rt must have been vio 


m ot progress Ih our owl 
en gained without much 
on of values Facility of 


thi oh team and ele 


B is is we had 

t! oh t tn ol ly 

iT shipment { ds 

‘ I rl re | if ~ 

e@ Y hey dl chy per land 
, ’ 

id tempted rmers brave 

. - @ 
I i ] irti¢ ind 





moved, and when tl na 
t ‘ een to be a 
e Western rritories 
e sl had been so speed 
ipl S1ZA4 hi vical econ- 
te of material resources 
} ft sion. but we 
mistaken as to the dissipa- 
al energy involved ae r 
what is a waste I spirit ial 
know that self-indulgence 
ation is, and the avarice 
its g Id, and the e vardly 
{ d virt s il d powers, 
ling 1 risks That wa 


il powers mer 
re local trade or I 
vill provement, and 
! r discontent. thev 
eht ging old hon 
\ ] Ve imply f rt d 
had, instead of seek 
w off 5 eet hous & 
hit of « eulture th « 
riety tr pl duet | great 
harvests. The factory, al 
| have been a comple- 
ll-organized farms th 
ind women and 
Is. b aiiaah densa dies 
] } 2 
: 1 t] SOK il « Nn 


closely knit together in a warm and d 
neighborliness which would grady 


extend from one group to another, « 


lishing sympathetic CO-OP ration—r 
ing, indeed, in a wholesome and 
taneous socialism. We do not se 


there could be such a thing as povel 


Everybody would be happy and virt 
and hav ample leisure for reas 
pleasures and mental satisfactions as 
as for the culture of the heart. 

In such a society there could |] 
tendency toward aggregation in cit 


© impoverishment of the count 


fear of race suicide, no ruinous comp 
tion in business. Progress would he 
tensive, like agriculture and cultur: 


every sort, the measure of its expan 


being that of its dépth. A railroad 
ot be projected, like an exposed 


into empty space, speculative ly ante 


ive of the demand for it. In every 
the social growth and expansion 

he physiological—nerve and _ tissu 
veloping together. 


But the merits of this hypothetical 
ganization of society disappear when 


come to serutinize more closely th pl 


ises upon which the hypothesis rests. 


Such a society as we have suppos 
\ ld not, of itself and following its n:; 
iral habit, have invented the stear 
engine or any other so wonderful ind 


trial leverage, and would not have 


agerly disposed to avail of such inv 


ions if offered from the outside. 


Our aneestors on this continent 


in them a strain which would hav 
= 


vented T 


scope of our hypothesis. They did 


projec 


another to start a society devoid of 


bition and hostile to competition 


braved every hardship and danger 
the satisfaction of their love of ady 
ire, Which was allied with their lust 


possession, dominion, empire. They 


1 


nged to a eivilization which first 


the soul to find it in th world befor 
is willing ¢ lose the world to find 
soul In either stage of its eultur 


uul-finding. 


rather moral, after the Confucian 
than spiritual, or psychical. The 


Ay, se AO RENEE ay 


-_ 








hem from coming within 


themselves from one continent 


SSS < 


There are two antagonistie orders 
<piritual life. O)rie ot the se is. indeed. 


rom which a distinetively psychical issue 
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tion, im 
by st to ¢ 
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both in 
evolutio 
exp rim 
ire, In 
volving 
vision V 
We : 
possibil 
Chines 
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an ad 
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empir 
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*Tutu 
proph 
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empit! 
and s 
the 5] 


sage, 
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appe 
Wes 
ciall 
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thi 
T 
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Ind 
ation is 
] 


sy Cul 


$ possible, is what we as the 


European order, of which specul 
leading characteristi rhis 
n, in all its various meanings, 


serves 
st to distinguish that kind of eiviliza 
st for humanity, 
ogress and in its 


stimulus to 


2 race 
possib lity o1 cl Spor ition The 
C} ese at some remote perio in the pa t 
developed to a re rkable degre he 
faculty of invet n and e the Japan- 
ese, mav have cidental dueti to 

iventurous future The Semitic 


oples have been nomadie, have built 
adled 
the wor 
Llebrew 


control of a 


mpires, al 


principal religi i, ot 


phatically the ancient 
‘futures,’ bei 
and 
ultimate 
the 


ant ” 


ropheey which det 
held out to him 


empire, interpreted materia 


pres¢ nt 
the promise of 
lly by 


*remil 


mass 
W he nh 


and spiritually by the 
° ol th prophetie 


the spiritual import 


mes- 
Me ssiah, be eame 
that this exalted 


sage, as ¢ mbodied in the 


manifest, it is significant 


meaning repelled the Ilebrew people and 
appealed to the Indo-European of the 
West the race which had hitherto espe- 
cially illustrated and was still to illus- 
trate even more eminently the  possi- 


bilities ot a speculative imagination in 


art, literature, and science, as well as in 
of the 


orders of 


the exploitation material world. 


The 


two orders of 


two civilization are not 
follow dis- 
determined 


so that the 


humanity, but 
tinct courses of development 
by situation and circumstance, 
ne becomes or remains provincial, static, 
vith a 


man 


and backward regard of hu- 
relations, 


near 
intensifying neighborly 
amiability and ancestral loyalty, while the 
ither confronts reactions, cherishes varia- 
attrac- 
strifes 


vet 


tions, resolving repellances into 


tions. founding amenities 


and 


1: 
seCCKINGE 


upon 
facilities upon difficulties, 
fresh difficulties for 
the habit of forward 
old and 


long view, forego- 


ever 
new begin- 


and, from 


looking, easily drops customs 
has the 
ing the immediate 


upon a distant point of vantage. 


traditions; it 


and obvious, to seize 
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Kach these orders has the defects 
of its excellences. That which seek 
stability and vious content seems to be 
peace-loving and does develop a Ipel 
ficial amial itv, but t falls int lassi- 
tude, and even social evolution is arres 
ed; its excellences are shown to be ap 


parent rather than cative 


limited in their depth and scope. 


ntensive culture which, theoretical 
hould be the fruit of an unambit sand 
non-comy e economy is checked by 
the same mitat ns. On the other hand, 
he sper ely expansive civilization, 
hile in the end it practically realiz 
the excellences expected of it, at ever) 
step d esper ially in the ecruder stag 
7) ts career, incurs not only the peril 
inherent n its adventure, but those due 
to misdirection, and, not the least, those 
incident to success. Ignorance, greed, 


play d the ir 


overleaping ambition, cold Terence, 


and selfish cruelty have part 


in the triun ot less than in the ruin 


ot Vast 


enterprises and of civilizations 
themselves. Ther has been no field in 
which the tares have not grown with th 
wheat, whether the harvest has been ma 
terial or spiritual. 
Nevertheless there has been no gain 
to the human spirit in any other than 


this advent irous co 


Speculation is 
eminently a spiritual function 


from the 


irse. 


the escape 


physiological to the psychical, 
animalities to humanities. By this 
1 


ma purely natural mo 


from 
leap we pass Ir 
es based upon clos rela- 
these 


which distance is 


rality, with virt 
transcending 
te 

and in 


tions, to one narrow 
boundaries 0 
The 


of early Christian move 


bar o interest and sympathy. 


apostolic phase 

ments, like the later missionary phase, 

i as related to the long view. 
first 


dynamic 


! nificant 
Other-worldl 
the Christian, was a 
The k 


by a 


iness, in its appeal to 
leverage 
ingdom of heaven was sought, as 
difticult pilgrimage, before it was 
disclosed as within the individual soul. 
We why Christianity was eager 
lv adopted by the restless and 
first indeed by the lowly, yet 


who were ambitious to cor 


can see 
he roie 
races, at 
soon by thos 
and who availed of 


quer under its sign 


its heroic altruism as an excuse, or rather 


for the subjection of 
Compulsory baptism of a 


a divine mandate, 
the infidel 


people, as the sequel of its military sub- 
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jugation, 


altruism. 


ism 
traction 
ré lex t 
The se 
href 4 
no part 
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grace 
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was a signal exercise of this 


With even 


greater majesty, 





nee it masqued Infinite Sovereignty, 
tanding for that in a refractory world, 
und wielding the splendors of heaven and 
the terrors of hell, the ecclesiastic em- 
pir er the souls of men spread with 
vonderful expansion. The Crusades, th 
Ret e, the world-polities of medi 
eva rope, and the discovery and ex- 
plot a new lhe nisphe re show th 
vast tt n of human adventure and 
interest, respot e to a Ingl pitched 
not ritual exaltation such as no 
p in « ition had caught 
One doe characterize these move- 
ment $ pacit ol prompted by a dee p 
hum: mpathy, as that sentiment is 
modernly understood. Phe seem more 
to « tradi than express the spirit Oo! 
the Gospel—to continue and intensify 
older impulses, to exaggerate individual 
emine! and aristocratic distinction at 
the expense of the community. But th 
central principle of this expansive prog 
ress and culture was, from the beginning 
just that wl ich we t t day see, and those 
of future generations will more clearly 
see, as be expressed in its real meaning 
t tl ! iM and harmony 
of I r te open to our ob- 
ervat xpress what was implicit, 
the h | ts priv nebul ex 
pa hich ve intimations of 
alias p ] +} \} | 


ray n itself, the very 
Xl ] 

f r ( t culture wer 
the he people who had 
hey hieve ent, and in 
t t fruits in sil ple 

nely virtue This was a 
t} or} ? t it] it its 
That other tiels 


is civilizati n, and which, 


ee, 1 unfolding the original 
Christianity itself through 


n of a new humanity. 


v beginning to see what this 


neans—the true intent being 


after 


int Thiet rable dis- 
regeneration is not a sudden 


ion by some power from with- 


out; if it were, the issue would he ¢ 
embodiment of that power, not th 
nascence of humanity. Every renasc 
of human faculty and vision has 
partial. 
by the 


Our expectation may be defi; 


same terms as that of the fy 


PO OO TEP 


Christian generation, but the terms ] 


different meanings. 1 hus we are lox 


forward to the peace ot the world: | 


the pea expected by that generat 


would have been a wholly different thi 


it would have heen an arrest ot 


world’s development. On the contra q 


the evolution of humanity. in a 


tinctively human procedure, implied n 

ments which war alone could pro: 

and accomplish; and these movemer 
have thus been effected, as a matter 
history, creating cosmopolitanism, brit 
ing peoples into closer harmony thro 
leading uy 
conditions which make possible and 


lv certain the fulfilment of our hop 


their antagonisms, and 


mate 


ra peace which does not mean Stag! 


a concentration of national and 
onal activities. 


internat 


So the 


aristocracies of the past wer 


the necessary preliminary to a thoroughh 
vitalized and organized d moecracy. But 


or the vast range of competitive effort 


‘h CO-OP ration as we have, and su 


better as we hope for, would be imp 
sible Thus the eccentric movement be 
comes, by its inevitable flexion, cones 
tric, and the expansive culture intensi\ 
As man began science with astronon 
and ends with 1 


psychology, began at 


and literature with mythological repr 
sentations and ends with the human, s 
he began civilization with a far-reaching 
speculation deseribing the scope of his 
destiny, the intent of 


his distant quests and conquests, he finds 


which, after al 
in his own soul—but the true sense of thi 
psychical values waited upon the develop 
ment of the world-sense. 

Such has been the man-made civiliza- 
tion. Woman has held to its implication s 
and, while 


herself an inspiration of all manly hero- 


impressed by its grandeurs, 


ism, has cherished her own dream, wait- 
ing for man to become plain man—for 
the time to come when, having ocecu- 


ple d the 
it and, 


world, he could really dwell in 
with that world’s support, could 


look forward to disarmament, without 


] 


spiritual atrophy. 
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Es 


Pa 
at Si a 


ee Seehe 


BY 


ATROLMAN 
twelve yea: 
Captain’s 
ot being a 


PATRICK 


detective 


no plain-clothes department, and 
ways been Clancey’s delight to 
few mysteries racked the suburb 


gic and implied deduction 
found where Mr 
chickens 


who had 


prize ph 


process of that a 


discovering 


n the west end of the suburb 
birthday supper on the night 
were missed from their wonted 
it not he who ran to earth 


who stole Mr. Congrove’s bullde 
ing the report that he owned 
a dog that could whip its 
weight in wildeats, give or 
take ten pounds But the 
task now outlined for him 


was not one to his liking 


lis no disguise for a 
man grown, Cap, he pro 
tested 

‘It is the 
cateh him, 
Captain 


orders, 


only way to 
asserted the 
Them’s your 
Clancey. All the 
trouble is on 
you can 


vour beat, so 
walk it in disg 
as well as not 

Patrolman 


Use 


lancey’s beat 
and part of 
it covered the stretch of 
prairie between the 
vard and the lake 

trouble of which the 
had been talking 
lhree nights 
Kriesen, a maid of all 
work, had reached her place 
of employment in a_ state 


long one, 


boule 
Now, the 
Captain 
was this 
before, illic 


bordering on hysterics, and 
had asserted that a strange 
man had _§ frightened her 


as she travelled a_ lone 
some section of the street 
And just the night before 
another girl had rushed 
into her place with the 
same alarming story De 
tails and descriptions were 
scanty, and the city papers 
had contented themselves 
with describing the offender 
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son the toree, 
desk Clancey 


had gone, by 


eit 
nae a 


itor’ be 


th 


WILBUR 


LANCEY, 


stood at the 


Was by 
Fern 


Ridge had 
it had al 
solve what 
by applied 


Was it not he 
Pimperney’s 
the simple 


olored bre 


ithe 


had given a 


after the 
roosts Was 


fowls 


miscreant 


ig, by spread 
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aguas easy 
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GX aE 

ite , 

Senate 
ee CA: XE 


Drawer 





a>, yes 


e Trai 


|) \ Sh] / 
as irly mat ind with publishing al 
leved pictures of e maids, together with the 
interesting ni mation that they were 
leaders in | n Ridg socrety 

* More like ‘tis some prank av thim divils 
av students Patrolman Clancey declared 
“Thim bves is full av rasealitv, an’ always 


Lo sé 


glad av th’ chanst 


eern of « 


it is sagaciously 1 
“Our work 18 to cateh 
night and evel night i 
are to weal oman’s clot 
vour beat slowly, until 
then vou grab a. 7 


CIGAR ANI WITH 


copes asetey ss 


stalked 
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e tie 4 
OSE a 


are some wan 


urs Who it 1s or Why 
ephied — the Captain 
the guilty man. Lo 
intil you get him you 


es and promenade 


he brute shows up 


solemnly along 


A GASP, HURRIED ON 
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his beat im the 


had a newer 


his head repose 
ot which and te 
of many skeweres 


millinery which 


dealer whose shop he had night-watched b 
times Krom that dealer Iso, he had ob 
tained the shirt-waist and skirt and the long 
cloak which so bewildered him. Over 
face wa i veil 
lle was dying for moke, but not only 
d the regulations forbid h smoking while 
on dut but the veil was the way he 
is not bothered over what to do with 
hand tor he had the irt and the ck 
t manage When | re ed a rossing 
eneath an eleetrie laht, he stopped and con 
dered Then he endeavored to mince h 
wav a ss, as he had seen the ladies do it 
Half-wa over | opped his) skirt and 
tid mething ruce himself He hurries 
on ind reached the shadows of a tal 
veda There he stopped and rolled 
trousers to his knees 
No man shud do anny disguisin’ beyond 


fals hair and 


For tw hours he od streets, now 
meeting and | sing couples » were stroll 
ing arm in arm w slowing up and await 
ing the advances of men wl were approach 
ing him At length the desire to smoke 
overcame hin re hole in his veil, 
secured a cigar trom the vest beneath the 
shirt-waist ar took t e stre where 
he pull it contente ly 

Hiere he was met | aman who thought 
e recognized neighbor and said 
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shpectl kles 
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the 
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of golden hair, atop 
ld in place 


hie 
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night 


creation 


iad borrowed 


grumbled 


TIME 


Irom 
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‘Good evening, Mrs. Murgle. Out fox 
breath air 
Then the man saw the cigar, and wit 
gasp, hurried on, to tell his waiting ar 
credulous wife of the weird sight he 
seen—a woman who looked like Mrs. Muy 
and who was smoking a big cigar. 
\gain met two ladies, seurrying hor 
ward from a church sociable, and filled 
alarm iuse of the newspaper stories 
the wr who was said to be terror 
Fern Rides Now Clancey was a call 
soul ind his professional intuition 
him of the fears that harassed the lad 
So when met them he said a 
*Hlave no fears, leddies Vl Kkape me 
on you till you get home. 
Imagine yourself to be two tim: 
ladies scurrving homeward from a : 
sociable, seeing in every shadow a man 
is going to kidnap you Imagine by t a 
confronted by a stalwart woman. who | j 
cigar in her mouth and who assures you 
a man’s nee that she will keep her ey . 
you You would have done just as 3 
ladies did—you would have jumped abx ; 
four feet in the air, sereamed, and mar k 
thoned adown the street, i 
(And when the stalwart woman shouts y 
vou and tried to run after you, and tr 5 
in her skirts and fell into a barberry 
and swore dreadfully, you also would / 
screamed all the louder and sprinted all ; 
harder And the story of that night’s 
venture would be one to treasure n t 
archives of your family 
After vainly endeavoring to overtak« 5 
ladies and quiet their fears Patroln & 
Clancey philosophically trudged along ar : 
other street, havit 1 
lost his cigar in tl ; 
barberry bushes 
Reaching the wal 
front of the spacior 
grounds of Mr. H 3 
Llewellyn Phindot, he 


PICKED 


UPr 








sat him down to rest 
upon a rustic ber 
which Mr. Phindot 
placed in the parkwa 3 
for ornamental pu 2 
pose There he per 
mitted himself to thir 
of all that he would 
like to say to t 
Captain 

An automobil 
whizzed down t 





pn reres 


= 

street and slowed up 4 

As it crept past, a 

young man leaned fron ; 

the chauffeur’s seat ee 

and softly called eo 
Is that vol 

Klaine’ 3 
‘TH Elaine ye a. 4 

divil av the world! r 

murmured Clance 

and waited develop 

ments 


The auto ran to t 
next corner, ther 





backe 
about a 
proachec 
watchin; 
auto cal 
stop, tl 
leaned | 
and h 


pered: 


“ Jun 
Clane 
the pro 


who act 
Here, p 
other n 
to fath« 
to fathe 
to mix 
juite ul 
toed OV 
the cul 
in min 
the lad 
“ Wh 

* Jur 
be seen 
Clan 
into th 
chautte 
bad wi 
nick 0 
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vet y 
and th 
giving 
* We 

“ It 

a few 
they v 
speed. 
a 
thougl 
the au 
“ Ly 
you,” 
Clanee 
standi 
walke 
Made 
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Clane 
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fore | 
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when 
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you 
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oo Soe 


Ce cee 
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ran 











backed and turned 
ibout and again ap 
proached Clanes 
watching keenly Tl 


auto came almost to a 
stop, the young man 
leaned out once moré 
ind hoarsely whis 
pered: 

* Jump in! 

Clancey arose with 
the promptness of on 
who acts upon impulse 
Here, possibly, was an 
other mystery for him 
to fathom, and the way 
to fathom a mystery is 
to mix with it He 
juite unnecessarily tip 
toed over the grass to 
the curb and, bearing 
in mind the fright of 
the ladies, whispered 

* What is it?” 

“Jump in. We may 
be seen.” 

Clancey clambered 
into the seat beside the 
chauffeur, stifling a 
bad word just in the 


nick of time when his ‘I've 
boot ripped the binding 
off his skirt. 

“Tl get us away from e in a jiffy 


and then we can talk,” said young man, 
giving the wheel a twist 

‘We can that,” reflected Clancey 

“It takes both my hands to run this for 
a few minutes,” observed the young man, as 
they whirled around the corner on the high 
speed 

There's an ordinance waitin’ for ve 

thought Clancey Out along the boulevard 
the auto whizzed 

“I’ve been here every night looking tor 
you,” the young man said, turning toward 
Clancey. “ Until to-night I left the machins 
standing up here at Griflin Boulevard and 
walked past your house, but I didn’t see you. 
Made two mistakes.’ 

The young man chuckled, while Clancey 
nodded his head sagely 

“The first night.’ the young man went 


on, “IT saw a girl I thought was you and I 
was so overjoved that I tried to take her 
in my arms when I met her. My Lord! 


She sereamed like a siren whistle—and I 
left there pretty quick.” 

“°Tis well for ve ye did,” commented 
Clancey, mentally The young man went 
on: 

*I waited and watched for you night be 
fore last, but no sign of you, so I coneluded 
you had no opportunity to slip out and meet 
me. Then last night | was waiting again 
when I was sure | saw you coming. I 
merely spoke to the woman I thought was 
vou—and again she yelled and ran. I began 
to think I had ’em.” 

“Ye’re goin’ to have ’em,” Clancey re- 
plied, in thought. 
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HIM, CA ( NCEY ANNOUNCED 


Po-nig t | wasn’t dead sure it was you 
the young man said “It is so dark there 
about the bench that I couldn’t be sure, but 
| got a glimpse of your hair as I passed, and 
so [| turned right around and came back 

The vere now at the edge of town, and 
is the auto hizzed up to a crossing where 
an electric light was blazing the young mal 
checked the speed, and turned to Clancey 


You’re a brave girl, darling. Do I get 


a kiss 


The light played down directly into 


Clancey’s fae Clancey was looking grim 
ly into the eves of the voung man The 


latter threw in the emergeney brake and 
stopped the car so suddenly that Clanecey al 
most went out over the hood. 


“ For the love of Heaven!” exclaimed the 


young man “What in the name of time 
have I picked up?” 

“No fresi talk voung fellow.” ad 
monished Clancey, taking the young man’s 
arm in a tight grip. “Turn this machine 


around and to the po-lice station for yours.” 


* Police station? Well, I guess not 
“Ye're a poor guesser, thi 





n Turn this 
machine around, I tell ye, and be on tl 
way.” 

*Wha-what!” stammered the young man 
* Wha-what right have you got to order me 
to do that ; 

‘Tis enough for ve that I order ve. On 
th’ way!” 


The majesty of the law was in Clancey’s 
voice, but the majesty of the law hadn't 
much chance to show itself when disguised 
with a blond wig that was now jauntily 
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ping over one red ear, and in a shirt 


had no embroidered collar to 
ind in a veil that was ripped 


iat its lower half formed a chin-strap 
tlow n you rder me the young 
ingu I 

ince ilmly fumbled in the bosom of 
hirt-w t for a moment and then pro 
| his ia tar 

Does that tell ve annvthing?” he asked, 


un 


evolut 1 { 


machin 

they pa 
forn 
e of 

h Clay 

mat 

fi cl 


y man pl mptly executed the 


lancey had demanded; he turned 


ibout and retraced their course. 
sed the Phindot mansion a slen 
is en standing in the shadows 
large trees near the bench from 


cey had made his capture rhe 
hut off the power, but the cold 
iuncey reminded him 
station for yours. 
power Was again applied 
t n the voung man ob 
t he rolled down-town, “ what 
in make against me - 
n’ an’ kidnappin’ an officer 
rmed hin rrimly, 
prisoner into the station 
Captain’s desk with an alr 
es was grievously 
efforts to hold up his skirts 
man s irm at the 
‘tain straightened up in 
{ 
m. Cap Clancey announced 
Did vou ive to fight him 
| 
l I ! t lamb 
ere (aptal broke n the 
\l in s Mel ~ J nn 
1 s 1 ir name 
] thre iy { 


ut that 


tr di th this. This is 


W ill say,’ commented 
e joke’s on mebody.”” the voung 
F emaltlone tains s 
! it out in the morning,” re 
(‘ay nN 
| ! mn itt 3 ww 


«s gentler indicatit Clan 
' r | 1 ti roht he 
g la m I expected 
vou for lunaey then le 
t ' ] king Clance vey 


me for that same if ever I put 


s+ as these again.” suggested 

! the w ind bonnet and 

na le "Twas me that 
mann \ clothes for a 

te is disguise He ripped 
rt-waist and t out of the skirt 
nl nd manlv method of allow 


ing it to drop to the floor and then st: 
ping over the hem, 

“Go on with your story, 
said the Captain 

“Well, if Ive got to tell it all. J 


youny hat 


\ 

Melrose said. “As | told you, [ wa 
pecting to elope with a young lady 
Miss Elaine Phindot.” 

‘J. Llewellyn Phindot’s daughte: 
claimed the ¢ aptain 

“Wid that purty gurrl! cried Clanes 
‘Ye thafe av th’ world! 

*You should thank him, Clane« 
vised the Captain *He took you for 

“Small credit to th’ likes av him f’r n 
takin’ me f’r as swate an’ purty a gurrl 


she is.” deelared Clancey Manny 


time she’s sint th’ maid out wid a ew 


coffee an’ one o’ JJ. Llewellwn’s seeevars f 


me av a cold night. Why was ve ift 
elopin’ wid her?” 
He whirled on John Francis Melros 


almost paternal wrath 
Oh, vou know how n father di 
her father in that street-railway deal 


plained Mi lrose, 

Is vour father George Melross the ( 
tain asked 

Yes—but 

You don’t need to make any excuses 

Well, as I was telling you, Captain, | 
heen out here for three nights trving to 
1 chance to elope with her, and twice 1] 
mistaken some one else for her in the 
ness. and the women I have thought \ 
ier have made such a row that I’ve 


yet away as quickly as possible lo-nis 
everything went smoothly | ran down 
front of the house and was sure it was 
on the bench I told her to jump in qu 
nd made the machine hum till we wer 


the edge of town Then [ stopped 1 


look at her and 


And \ saw me!” Claneev finished 
hin 

And Captain,” the young man plead 
as we passed the house on the wav h 


1 am positive I saw her waiting for me n 
that bench Now, | haven’t done anyt! 
rong, have | If I have, I’m willing 


put up any bail you ask and come ba 
any time and go to jail or pay four or 


fines o7 do anvthing to square it | 
really—don’t vou think I ought to | 
ne more chance to elope?” 


The eaptain scratched his chin thoug! 


fully The romantie blood of the Celt assert 


| itself. and Claneceyv said 


*Wan no 


charges aginst this young man, Capta 
Give hm th’ chance.” 
‘Til ad that.” decided the Capt 
Now, hustle and elope, Mr. Melrose 
Melrose did not wait for a second or 
He turned and hurried ont 
The Captain regarded Clanece wit! 


e chance? I withdraw 


uizzical air for a moment and then said: 


Mebbe vou'd better put on them gla 








igs again ind go along with him for 


























Simple Life Again 
BY BLAKENEY GRAY 


| WISH] | ere a ‘urtle No roon tor 1 TY nner’ 






ro sit and snooze al lav. No silver tl ngs to steal! 
lar from the madding hurtle As snug as a banana 

QT tes istracting tray Within its nativ peel! 
\ house provided for me A single room so spacious 

With ne’er a thought of rent. My every curve it fits 
And no accounts to bore me And one ] r that gr 

When | have not a cent Ly round my tummy sits 





\ house devoid of plumbing, And en the air is jade« 
} Just big enough for me No summer-hotel fad 
With no landlords a-con ing But just a nook that’s shad 
lo get their £.s.d Beneath some lily-pad 
d No thought of pomp that’s showy, And when the summer’s sat 
No gingerbreadish pride, And winter has begur 
But, rainy days or snowy My dwelling relocated 
Just snug and warm inside Beneath the glowing sun 
- No cook down in the kitchen No buteher-boy or groce? 
* fo fill my days with eare: No baker-man with pie 
P No up-stairs maid a-pitchin No watered milkman, ni 
4 My garments everywhere: But just a dish of flies 
e No Butler proud and haughty Who serve 


l'o overlook my needs In rich variety 





And lead to language naughty I envy him! Yes, really 


n 
Because of his misdeeds The Turtle’s life for me 
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Ruined Adam 


aA™ NG English suffrag 
le ng imeindent that 
if i 


he Seotch 


mess of Adam 


meeting the colo 


illow \ 


nt Wi 


obviously 


hap pe ned 


large 
re pli ad to amid 


mending 
there 
putting of 


slowly 
of 





old man for. 


A Patient Priscilla 
ATIF, of Pennsylvania Dutch 
had served for ten years in a 
Virginia family 


For more than half of this term of 


ice one Jacob, of her own people, had 

intervals come = a-calling lle had 

the kitchen and watched tin left and ski 

movements of Katie with marked respect a 

ponderous admiration, but he had ne 
spoken.’ At length toward the end 


the seventh year she took the reins of di 
in her own hands and addressed 
mirer thus 

Vell, Zhakob, if ver vant 


zhust haf me 


s hie Vey 


\ light dawned in the mild blu 
Jacob Bringing his hand down 
his knees, he replied : 


L vas zhust about to mention it 
Local Attachment 
A STRANGER in a Southern town 
i 


surprised at seeing an old 
‘in strenuously belaboring 


colored 





her husband wit 
i stic He asked what she was be 

(a sé he done opened ale COOD 
turned out all de 


chickens was the reply 
‘Oh, well,” said the me 


ator, “if you leave the d 
open they will all come ba 

“ Huh!” was the indignant 
reply (‘ome back! Dey a 


gwinter come back: 
gwinter go back!” 


Suppressed 

HERE is a_ eonductor 

one of the Bangor el 
ears who is noted for 3 
One day a middle-aged n 
boarded his ear and id | 
ly taken his seat whet! 
drunken man staggered int 


the car and stepped on t 
middle 1 man’s toes Turt 
ing indignantly to the ( 
ductor, who was busy collect 





ing fares, the victim demands 

“Conductor, do you all 
drunken men to ride on t 
ear?” 

‘No, sir.” was the rep 
‘but if you will sit down and 
keep still no one will not 
you. 


Against the Law 
ARENT. “ Now, Bobby, tel 
Mrs. Parsons why the 

virgins who forgot to take a 
il with them were ca 


foolish.” 
Boppy. “Cause they ought 
stick of to have known they couldn't 


run autos after dark without 
a light.” 
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What He Knew 





Why Not? 


A NUMBER of Con 
ore men were one 





iIntorma 
ng of 
experts attache 
t Departmer f 
Agr ilture, when t 
juestion . * non 
I production i 
touched upon 
One ft ré 
sentatives vas in y . ‘ 
clined to poke fun at 
the new methods ad ' ; 
vocated by said ex- 
perts in certain di- 
rections These chaps Lid hi remind 
me of a farmer in Kansas, who proposed 
to plant onions with his potatoes, the idea 


being that the tear making qualities of his 
onions might act on the eves of the pota 
toes and thus render the latter crop. self- 


irrigating 


Reckless 


W! come on! the little boy was heard 


to remark. “ Be a sport. I'll bet ver 


any amount 0 money up to five cents.” 


In Town 
NO in the parks once more begin 


The tulip leaves Earth’s jail to break 
And pushing up, enlargement win, 
Like plums escaping from a cake 
And folks who see them sav: “ The worst 
Is over now. Spring’s going to burst!” 


I don’t mark time by them. When 


Jane’s in town to me it’s cheery Spring, 


No matter if bleak hurricanes 
And blizzards rage like anvthing. 
When Jane’s not here it isn’t May. 
No matter what the tulips say.” 
E. S. M. 
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scribed in detail the mptoms of his 


illness 

“The thing for vou to doJ said the 
physician s to drink hot water an hour 
before breakfast every morning.” 

Well ow ar you feeling?” the doctor 
isked a e late “Did you follow my 
directions and nk hot water an hour be 


fore breakfast 
‘I did mv best. doctor but I eouldn’t 
keep it up more’n ten minutes at a stretch 


The Belle 


MITH’S wife had died, and Mary Jones, 
the bosom friend of the dead woman, had 
asked the afternoon off to attend the funeral. 
On Mary’s return from the funeral her 
mistress said to her, with gentle sympathy, 
And did you get on all right at the 
funeral, Mar‘ 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I had an elegant time.” 
Mary answered *‘T was in a fine cab with 
the corpse’s husband, and he squeezed me 
hand all the way to the cemetery and 
back, and he said, said he, ‘ Mary, there’s 
no getting round it; you're the belle of 
the funeral.’ ” 






























Was Suspicious 
SCOTCHMAN at the dent 
! \ 


ence 


He Were 
PROMINENT Western 


bov w hie nee ippli 


egrams i 
Hence l 


is essential 


smiled 
he said 


| he VU ide, 


ist’s was told 


Vhile the den 


or, pointing 
“I'm being 


orney tells of 
it his office 


ou come to 
lly have to 


lown telephone 
cood degree of 


u fairly well 


be,’ 


Wide W orld 


According to Size 


A‘ ERTAIN Boston gentleman, wishing to 
take his family to the country last sum 
mer, visited a small farm with a view to 
renting it 

Everything was to his liking and negotia 
tions were about to be completed, when the 
question of renting also the farmer’s cow 
came up. She was an excellent animal, the 

rmer declared, and even after feeding her 

lf she would give eight quarts of milk 


a day 


Kight quarts a day!” exclaimed the 
Boston gentleman. “That is more than 
my whole family could possibly use.” 
Then suddenly observing the calf follow- 
ing its mother about the yard, he added: 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll hire the 
small cow. She looks just about our size.” 


The Colonel’s Retort 


A GRIZZLED old colonel, who is a_ vet 
eran of the Civil War and who has 
since seen active service in the Philippine 
Islands, did not view with pleasure the 
promotions of younger and almost unknown 
officers who were jumped over his head not 
so long ago. Strolling about his garrison 
in the Philippines one day, he came upon 
one of his officers fondling a monkey. 

“Colonel,” said the officer, “this is the 
most remarkable monkey I ever saw. Why, 
he ean take a stick and go through the 
manual of arms almost as well as one of 
the soldiers.” 

‘’Sh!” eautioned the colonel, glancing 
ibout in great alarm. “ Don’t tell any- 
body. Supposing the War Department 
heard of it? They’d make him a briga- 
dier-general.” 
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DUPONT BRUSHES 

” tae, “al The test of time 
has only served to 
strengthen confidence 


in the efficacy of 
Pond’s Extract. 


Soothing 
Refreshing 
and Healing 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 





Tiffany & Co. extend to 
purchasers a _ world - wide 
service through their Corre- 
spondence Department and 
thus insure the satisfaction 
enjoyed by those who can 
make selections in person 





The Tiffany Blue Book, which will be 
sent upon request, contains concise de- 
scriptions and the range of prices of jew- 
elry, silverware, and artistic merchandise 
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ae Health is Life 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


The well-known playwright, 
Says: 

“Following the production of 
“Such a Little Queen’ I suffered an 
unusually severe case of brain fag. 
The very thought of writing became 
distasteful, concentration was im- 
possible. I began taking Sanatogen 
and, within a month, found myself 
as clear minded, as ambitious and 
as full of energy as ever before.”’ 


Under normal conditions, Nature keeps body and mind 
in a state of perpetual health. But we of today—living in 
crowded cities, working in ill-ventilated offices, walking 
in dusty streets amid ear-splitting noises—can we truly say 
we live under normal conditions? 

No wonder our organs rebel at performing usual tasks 
under these unusual conditions. Nature cannot build fast 
enough to re-supply the torn-down tissues and worn-out 
nerves. Her danger signals are sleeplessness, weariness, 
indigestion, extreme fatigue—all calls for help. That’s 
the time you need 


anatogen 


THE FOOD-/TONIC 


MARC KLAW 
The great play producer, says: 
“T have been using Sanatogen 
and have found it to be a wonderful 
remedy and a real tonic food for 
the nerves.”’ 


A scientific combination of Albumen and Sodium 
Glycero Phosphate—two of the best known brain and body 
builders, It comes to you in the form of a fine white pow- 
der, easily dissolved in your daily beverage—coffee, milk, 
chocolate, etc. Sanatogen is endorsed and prescribed by 
thousands of physicians in every civilized country as well as 

by noted authors, clergymen, actors, statesmen, etc. 


Send the Coupon for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


The writings of this famous physi- 
cian-author are always interest- 
ing, and in this book he has 
put forth some new ideas 
about your every-day life 

that will surprise you. 


Write for it today. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Everett Bldg., Dept. A., New York 





Two level teaspoonfuls three 
times a day means increased 
vigor and renewed vitality for 
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HARPER’S 60th ANNIVERSARY 


NUMBER 
For June 


AT HOME WITH THE SILK-MILL WORKERS. Miss Florence Sanvitte. 
the Consumers’ League of Philadelphia, whose recent article on her experienc 
as a worker among the girls of the Pennsylvania silk-mills attracted wide atte; 
tion, writes of the home-life of these girls as she found it while living amor 
them. An article of human interest and economic importance. 


MARSEILLES. DesHLer WELsH writes of this quaint French city and of his vis 
to the Chateau d’If, from which Monte Cristo is supposed to have made hi 
escape. Illustrated with many drawings in tint by Thornton Oakley. 


AN ANNIVERSARY RETROSPECT. It is not often that the Editor of Harper; 
contributes to its pages anything outside his regular monthly department of th: 
‘‘ Editor's Study.” Ten years ago, at the completion of its soth year, he wrot 
of the history of the MaGazine from its start, and in the June number he cel 
brates the 60th birthday of the MaGazINe with a delightful retrospective ess 
on the MAGAZINE during the past ten years. 


MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS OF THE SEA. An article which will appeal to ever 
nature lover. Mr. H. T. SHANNON has made a study of the minute forms 
animal life of the sea, discoverable by any one with a micr yscope, and writes 
them most interestingly. His article is illustrated with remarkable drawin 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.CHANGES IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGI 
Professor Tuomas R. Lounssury, of Yale, discusses delightfully and with his cus- 
tomary breadth of scholarship some curious developments and changes a1 
usage of English, among them the much-discussed singular verb with two subject 


AMONG THE SHEEP RANCHES OF PATAGONIA. An interesting account of 
visit among the herders of Patagonia by CHarLes W. Furtone, who explored 


that wild country recently for HARPER’s. 


SHORT STORIES 


JAMES HOPPER contributes a strange and fantastic story called “The B 
Night a tale half real and half dream. With Pictures by Howard Py] 


1. 
laCK 


e 


E. S. MARTIN has written one of the most charming of his story-dialogues for tl 
June number, of an engagement that was broken and renewed, and the many 
advantages of marriage without a fortune. 


ALICE BROWN'’S story of “The Master” is a delicately effective study of a gre: 
literary man 


PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS pictures the drama of the life of a young business- 
man who is won back to honesty by a baby’s smile. 


1 


FANNY HEASLIP LEA contributes an amusing love-story of two lonely young 
ople, each of whom pretended to have known the other in childhood in order 


“ 


to begin a new acquaintance 


MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR’S story is one of the strongest that she has written— 
a tremendously powerful presentation of an absolutely new idea. 


Other stories are by Wrnona Goprrey and Caro.ine B. McLean. 
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A Few Words 
of Appreciation 


Sage in the Cleveland Leader writes: 


“ HARPER'S is edited with an intelligence that seeks goods that wear, just 
as a prudent housewife picks a black silk gown; it lasts and lasts and lasts. 
And always with instruction and entertainment ['m sorry for the lads and 
lassies that haven't had the influence of a good magazine in their lives, and 
I’m sorriest for those that have never known HarpeEr’'s. It isn’t a fiction 
magazine alone. It stands firmly on the basic idea of soundness. It keeps 
in touch with science in all its branches and deals with it authoritatively, but 
in terms of common understanding. When a big new idea comes up, I'm 


sure to get the best explanation of it from the pages of my old friend." 


From a Subscriber in Junction City, Colorado: 


“| write this letter for no other purpose than to express my appreciation 
of your splendid magazine for the past year. . . . I cannot make my phrases 
too strong. HARPER’s has been to me a real addition to the wholesome en- 
joyment of life, and I speak of it to my friends as, without qualification, the 


‘best’ magazine published.” 


From a Subscriber in Fremont, Nebraska, in reply to a letter in regard to renewing 


her subscription : 


“There is only a waste of a 2-cent stamp in sending me this letter—as I 
shall always take HARPER’s as long as I live. I have bound copies of it in 


’ 


the sixties, and one magazine of 1850 that was my mother’s,’ 


A Professor in the University of Chicago writes : 


‘You may be interested to learn that at a dinner last week where | was, 
the conversation turned upon the magazines, and one of the gentlemen whom 
I have long admired for the breadth of his intelligence and keen literary ap- 
preciation remarked he thought HArRpErR’s MAGaAziIne within the last year 
had become the most stimulating and interesting magazine in America. I 


confess to the same opinion.” 


A Subscriber in Newcastle, England, writes : 


“ As a reader and subscriber for thirty years, I feel compelled to add my 
testimony to your claim—every year it (HARPER’s) seems to bring new in- 
terest with it and makes it one of those personal luxuries which one cannot 


do without.”’ 
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Exceptional Spring Books of Fiction / 





By 
Danbury Rodd, Aviator Frederick Palmer 


A book full of incident and motion, recounti ng 


rapid manner the perilous aeroplane flights and dar 
devil adventures in the air of a great aviator. “Dar 
bury Rodd” stands out as the ideal driver of the aer 
plane, cool, intrepid, resourceful. He is a Knight-Errant 
of the future—of the coming era of aerial navigati 
Like the knights of the past, he seeks adventure and 
ideal woman. He finds both. His rescues, his pe: 
his breathless voyages in the air, his love story—all th 
forms a novel vivid and fascinating. 


Illustrated, $1.50 





The Black Bear By William H. Wright 


Author of “The Grizzly Bear.” 

This is the story er. Mr. Wright has 
first of the black bear, given here an extra 
of his habits. advent- §f dinarily interesting 
ures. and character- : and valuable 
istics. Then it is a 4 be H 6count of the best 
study of black bears known variety 
in general from the bears in this cou: 
point of view of the 


student of natural Illustrated, $1.00 net: 


history and the hunt- Postpaid, $1.10 








The Angel of Lonesome Hill. «rxtx; 


By Frederick Landis, of Indiana, Te Congressman in the 


» Roosevelt Administration 
A striking presentation of a dominant personality of to-day. It shows him 
inflexible in action, but it shows, too, his intuitive sense of justice and his dep 


of sympathy. 50 cents net; Postpaid, 55 cents. 





The Head Coach By Ralph D. Paine 


" ‘ 
ve STO 


ry of an athletic young clergyman—of his fight for clean football 
ina porenpe: t college where, with his record as a former Yale ’Varsity centre, 
he acts as Head Coach ; of his other fight against odds in winning the girl he loves. 
Illustrated, $1.50 
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Exceptional Spring Books of Fiction 





Little Aliens Illustrated, $1.50 
Another Book by Myra Kelly Author o} 


“LITTLE CITIZENS" 





She tells of the little foreigners, the comedy and tragedy 
of their lives, with an infinite comprehension and extraor- 
dinary depth of sympathy. The stories are full of pathos 
and humor, her childish characters so strikingly portrayed 





become live children to the reader. The author has per- 
fect mastery of the Anglo-Jewish idiom of the East 
Side. Her presentation of child nature has never been 
surpassed. 











Ph ilippa at Halcyon Illustrated, $1.50 


By Katherine Holland Brown 


Miss Brown, already noted as a writer of short stories, 
in this larger work, dealing with girls’ college life, suc- 
ceeds admirably in giving the atmosphere >f a girls’ 
college and the spirit of the girl undergraduate. The 
scene is a Western college. Upon it are thrown varied 
and individual girl characters who, with Philippa, her- 
self a character of considerable charm, pass through 
the various phases of the course. Incidents humorous, 
pathetic, serious, and comic are many and vivid. 


The Taming of The Fir and the Palm 
Red Butte Western “Komre*"" By Olive Briggs 
By Francis Lynde The tumultuous love-story of a 


warm-blooded girl of the South anda 
Northern man of strong, reserved 
temperament. 

She, a lion-tamer, brave and beauti- 
ful, is thrown by a sudden tragedy 
into contact with the young hero, a 
famous surgeon. 

The complications which follow 
form a strange, picturesque, original 


Illustrated, $1.50 romance. Illustrated, $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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A railroad novel of vigor and dash; 
of love and adventure; of a double 
battle—the battle of a man against 
the weak point in his nature, and 
his battle to establish authority over 
his lawless command in the disorgan- 
ized section of a Western road. 





























SCRIBNER'S sea GUIDE 


a 


“LON DON 








If you are going abroad 
this Summer—Going to London 


you should have in your hands, before sailing, a copy of 
SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE GUIDE 
Sentara 


to London’s best Hotels, Shops, Theatres,Restaurants, and other places of interest. 





This Guide is mailed free. It has been specially prepared for us and we want 
every reader of Scribner’s Magazine, who is going abroad, to have a copy. 
The Guide contains just the most helpful and useful information. It is small, 
handy, invaluable. In twelve “ Walks,”’ you are taken about London by an 
American who knows London, knows what Americans want most to know. 


Write forthe Guide now, addressing Scribner’s International Travel & Shopping 
Bureau, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








Your attention is also called to the special service rendered Americans in 
London by this Scribner Bureau. If you will communicate with our London 
Office on your arrival in England, most desirable information and introduc- 
tions to the best shops, hotels and travel offices, will be cheerfully given. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THESE ESTABLISHMENTS !S AS FOLLOWS: 

H. P. Truefitt, Ltd., American Shaving Parlor, 20 Burlin on Arcade, London, W.; Peter Robinson, 
Ltd., Fashionable Aitire, Oxtord Street and Regent Street, W.; Robinson & Cleaver, "Lid., Linens, 156 
Regent Street, London; yee Vickery, Trunks, Leather Goods, 179 Regent Street, W. : White Aliom & 
Co., Decorative Art, 15 George Street, Hanover Sagere. London, W.; Newland Tariton & Co., Lid., 
Sporting E quipment, 166 Piccadilly, London; John Harvey & Sons, Ltd., Wine Merchants, Denmark 
Street istol; American University Club of London, 68 Pall Mall, London, S. W.; Eustace Miles, Res- 
taurant, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.; Mrs. Ritchie, Millinery, 293 Regent Street, W. 
London’ Stereoscopic Co. -, 106 Regent Street, London: Gill & Riegate, Furniture, 73 Oxford Street’ 
London; Hatch Mansfield & Co., Ltd., Wine Merchants, 47 Pall Mall, London, S. W.; W. Turner Lord & 
Co., Decoration Furniture, 20 Mount Street, London, W ; Jenkinson & Allardyce, Clothing ; Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, Complexion Specialties, B24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London; Kingsle Hotel, 
Bloomsbury uare, London; Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell Street, London; St. Ermins otel, St. 
James Park, London, S. W.; Hotel de Lille et d’Albion, Rue St. Honore, Paris; Great Eastern Rail- 
way of England, New York Address, 362R Broadway; P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers, Northumberland 
Avenue, W. C., London; Belgian State Railways, 47 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


SCRIBNER’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND SHOPPING BUREAU 
CarRe SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK, 163-167 FIFTH AVENUE TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON 
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The May Scribner 








Theodore Roosevelt’s 


account of his journey to Lake Naivasha 
and the story of his hunt for Hippos. 





RO 
An article of the most timely interest and of practical value on 


The Increased Cost of Living 
By J. Laurence Laughlin 





City Building in Germany 
By Frederic C. Howe 


Showing how far Germany is ahead of the world in her regard for 
the health and well-being of her cities. 





Peace Manoeuvres (A Siory) 
By Richard Harding Davis 


Malbone and His Miniatures 


By R. T. H. Halsey. Beautifully illustrated in colors and black and white. 








eal 


Roads by Walter Prichard Eaton 


On the fascination and charm of walking on both old roads and new. 





Rest Harrow by Maurice Hewlett 


Sanchia and Senhouse are two of the most interesting characters in 
modern fiction. 





Three Short Stories of exceptional interest 
Stubbs’s Principal by Helen Haines 

The Candid Friend by Alice Duer Miller 

The Anachronism by Donal Hamilton Haines 





$3.00 a Year. 25 Cents a Number 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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“The scene before his 
eyes was beautiful, with 
that stupendous beauty 
that only the Arctic 
can attain. The harbor, 
and beyond it, far out 
to sea—clear to the hori- 
zon——was filled with 
great plunging, churn- 
ing masses of ice, all 
drenched in color by the 
low-hanging Arctic sun 

violet, rose, pure gold- 
en-yellow and emerald 
green and a white whose 
incandescence fairly 

tabbed the eye. And 
as those great moving 
masses ground together 
they flung, high into the 
ir, broad shimmering 
veil of rose - colored 


ever again, per- 
uld the mastery 
the air bring him 
ense of happiness 
godiike in its serenity 
ecstatic in its exhila- 
I 101 . The earth 
tructions, and 
no perils lo- 
with hi great 
fan-tail drawn up 
vise beneath him 
plane pitched 
forward at the 
perilous 
t only just did 
| him plunging 
wn uy the 
es of ice be- 
ther prone, 


w. he la‘ re 
heepskin 


i the 
leeping-bag which pad- 
led the frame-work su 
wings, 


porting his two 
ecure he gre it 
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THE SKY MA? 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


Joint author,with Samuel Merwin, of “ Calumet K.,” ¢: 





Here is the most pictures: 
romance of many a day—the st: 
of Philip Cayley—brave and fin. 
and of Jeanne Fielding, wh 
father had lost his life in Arct 
exploration. Through stirring a 
venture and wild chance, these ty 
are left on an uncharted Arct 
shore; and through an Arctic winter they fig 
privation, cold, and darkness, and, at last, 
pursuing cruelty of another castaway, more to 
feared than all the rest. Through all “the sk 
man’s” wings play an almost magic part. 








( 


A tale of adventure as thrilling A love story, sweet and tende: 


and absorbing as “ Robinson and true, whose largeness and * 
Crusoe” or “Treasure Island.” beauty stir the reader deeply. 
Eight full-page illustrations by Don Smith 


$1.20 net, postage 11 cents 





y core of 





FRANKLIN WINSLOW KANE 


A Novel by ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
Author of “A Fountain Sealed,” etc. 


This is a novel to delight readers of discrimina- 
tion—readers who appreciate such exquisite and 
finished workmanship as Miss Sedgwick’s, Th 
scenes are laid, first in Paris, later in the English 
country; and the story is of the loves which tangled 
the lives of the four characters, two women and two 
men, worked out, with Miss Sedgwick’s rare skill, 
to an unexpected yet singularly satisfying ending. 


$1.50 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“A man can girdle the globe without money, weapons, or baggage” 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD ea 


By HARRY A. FRANCK bail Journey 


‘Before Mr. Franck reached home from his journey 

uund the world, he had travelled through most al Wenn hg 

irope, Egypt, Palestine, Ceylon, Burma, and India, 

rough Siam and Japan. Wherever he went, he seems 

e been thoroughly at home 

‘He never seems to have been dis- ‘His story is a well-told account of 
uraged, was never afraid. He did his wanderings, full of fresh obser- 
hatever came to his hand, from tend- vation. It would be difficult to find a 
i cattle on a boat going over to. trite observation in the whole 500 
laying clown in a travelling circus at pages. He has a genius for narrative, 
Colombo. a gift of humor 

‘It is a book that should furnish many evenings’ entertainment for young 
‘eaders as well as old.’’ 
Over 100 illustrations from snap-shots of the journey. Royal Svo, 


502 pages, 
$3.50 net, postage 23 cents 





‘A fine play of humor lights the pages all along.” —Edwin Markham 


By HELEN R. MARTIN Author of “ Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,” ete. 

A moving tale of a woman's desperate battle to ke ep her self-respect, her love 
for her husband—her happiness. With the advent of the child comes the final 
struggle—with victory for the woman. The scenes are set among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 


‘Eminently worth reading, not only for its masterly delineation of local types, but also for 
; portrayal of that delicate, yet unbreakable, spirit with which a frail woman finally bends a 
tubborn man to her will.’’—The Bookman $1.50 


By WILL IRWIN 
An up-to-date, quick-moving, gripping mystery story, built 
hysician’s struggle to free the girl he loves from the 
» is held by her spiritualist aunt. 





around a young 
curious mental slaver y in which 


Eight pictures by Frederick Yohn. $1.15 net, postage 


MR. CARTERET 
By DAVID GRAY Author of “Gallops,” ete. 


Six jolly stories of horses and hunting, and golf, and the 


4 


know all about them and spend most of their time 
“An ideal companion for an idle hour.”’ 


IO cents. 





men and women who 
in the open. 


Fight clever pictures. $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A book of a generation : 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN WILDS 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Nature and the Camera,” “Bird Homes,” etc, q 


Life says: ‘‘Mr. Dugmore’s point-blank 
pictures of charging rhinoceros and his 
flash-lights of lions taken by the 
author at a few yards’ distance, 
are, so far, the top-noteh of 
animal photography.”’ 140 
remarkable photographs 
which present the heart 
of African wild life 
to the reader. 

f $6.00 ( fost. 
age, 35 cents). 


The literary event 
of the season is as usual the 
new novel by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Lady Merton, Colonist 


An appealing love story, which 
shows the awakening of an English- 
woman, the product of all that culture 
and luxury of the old world, when 
she meets for the first time a man who 


embodies the pioneer forces conquering 
the wilderness of the Great Northwest. 
The triumph of the deepest instincts 
in Lady Elizabeth Merton (against 

training, family, and class) make a 


LADY ELIZABETH ME} 


climax of singular elevation and power. 


frontispiece photogravure by 
Albert kc. Sterner, 
Ali book-stores. 
Our triends : 
are invited to PI.50. 
visit our Library 
Salesroom, where 


Doubleday, Page 
& Company 


they may leisurely look 

over our books and maga- 
zines, etc. We also invite requests 
for our ‘‘ Guide to Good Books” mailed free. 
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The white man’s “Up From Slavery” 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE 


Being the Autobiography of a Ditch- 
digger — Soldier— Miner— Sailor 
—Preacher. This book 
voices the hearts and 
hopes of millions of 
toilers, and reads 

like a tale of ad- 

venture. Ves, 

$7.50 ( post- 


age, 15¢. ) 


** | won't 

stand it,’’ 

said Belinda. 

‘*He’s come out 

to be personally con- 
ducted, and personally 
conducted he ’s going to be.”’ 


You 'd 
better join the party. 
You'll never see Europe 
or any other country in 
more delightful company. 


The Piesaail Conduct of Belinda 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


Third printing before publication. TIllustratedin color. Fixed price, $1.20 


hostage, 12 ccnts) 





BEST SELLING BOOKS 





The Lords 





Lord Loveland 
Discovers America 


A rapidly moving tale of humor 
and sentiment, wherein an 
English Marquis finds himself 
suddenly left destitute in Amer- 
a—and has to make his own 
ving till he proves himself a 
real man worthy to marry 
harming Lesley Dearmer. 
olor illustrations. Fixed 
$7.20 (p ge, fi 
y C. N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON 


A Girl 
of the Limberlost 


This fine tale of Elnora Com- 
stock and how she made the 
Limberlost Swamp give up its 
her edu 
cation continues to reach the 


treasures to pay ior 


hearts of thousands of new 
readers every month It will 
doubtless reach as many people 
as the author’s enormously suc 
cessful ‘‘ Freckles.” 

Color illustrations. $1.50. By 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


of High Decision 

‘‘A strong novel, the best we 
have had from Mr. Nicholson’s 
pleasing pen. Its characters 
are alive, natural,even lovable, 
and the large canvas offers an 
essentially true picture of 
American city life.””-—CAi 

o Record-Herald, 


‘olor illustrations. $1.50 


By MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 


The Fascinating Mrs. Halton 


i 


By E. F. BENSON 


Mr. Benson’s latest tale of ‘‘ smart”’ English society, 


full of real humor and ingenious characterization 


Fixed 


“ 
price, $7.20 


( postage, 12 cents). 


133 East 16th Street 
New York 


stories by O. 


STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 


More Stories 
Million,” 


of “The Four 
new volume of 
Henry 


This 


affords 


. further opportunity to the busiest of us 

to gaze into the heart of a great city through the 

eyes ofa genius. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 
ADVERTISER. 
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SOME OF THE 
SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 
COMING 


Courtship 
Sportsman’s 
Animal 

Army and Navy 
Dyspeptics 


Fat Folks 





Obey 
That Impulse 


Wild Oats 
Plumage 
Men's Rights 
Midnight 
Adam and Eve 
Etc., Etc. 


“Don’t mind me, ma’am. 
I’ve just become a regular 
subscriber to LIFE, and I 
want every one to get the 
benefit of it.’’ 








LIFE IS 10 CENTS A COPY 
All Newsstands 


Letter From A Wise Man 


I WAS troubled with gloom, 
thoughts. During the night | 
would frequently get up and walk 
around the block. I shed tears on 
the slightest provocation. Seven 
doctors had operated on me. I had 
pains in my mind and disposition, 
and was a burden to everybody. 
My wife avoided me except on pay- 
day. Everybody disliked me. I 
felt that it wasn’t much use, and de- 
cided to end all. One day by acci- 
dent I happened to pass a newsstand 
and saw a copy of Life. I picked it 
up as if in a dream. Mechanically 
I read, ‘‘ Obey That Impulse and 
Subscribe.” I had tried everything 
else. As a last resort I sent for the 
paper—I became a regular. Pretty 
soon I began to notice a change. [| 
had not taken two copies internally 
before I began to pick up. The 
color came back to my cheeks. I 
caught myself laughing on several 
occasions in spite of myself. | 
gained rapidly in weight. Now I 
am a King of Joy. My complete 
recovery is entirely due to the fact 
that I Had Faith, Obeyed That Im- 
pulse, and became 


A Regular Subscriber 


Our friend's experience can be du- 
plicated by everybody. Why hesitate 
when your Life may hang in the bal- 
ance? 


Subscription $5.00 Canada $5.52 Foreign $6.04 
Address , 
LIFE, 20 W. 31st Street, New York 
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THE BUTTERFLY MAN 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Illustrated in color by HARRISON FISHER. Price, $1.25 


Man is like 
KING, etc. 


popular, etc.? 


THE BUTTERFLY THE 
GRAUSTARK, TRUXTON 


bound to be vastly 


DAY 
Do we need 


OF THE Dog, etc. It is by 


to say 


the 


ent 


author of 


that it is brimful of rtainment, 





THE VOICE IN THE RICE 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Author of “Tom Beauling,” etc. 
Illustrated by J. C. Leyendecker. Price, $1.25 


It would be difficult to find a cleverer, more 
brightly original and more provokingly in- 
teresting story than this, of the man who falls 
overboard from a steamer off the Carolina 
coast and finds himself ultimately in a com- 
munity which lives to-day as such communi- 
ties lived when Washington was young. 
There are slaves; there are quaint old manor- 
houses, and Americans with titles; there isa 
little country, surrounded by swamps, inde- 
pendent of the United States, into which out- 
siders rarely penetrate, and from which those 
who have found their way there never escape. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER 


By Louis Joseph Vance 
Author of “ The Brass Bowl,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur W. Brown. Price, $1.50 


‘The Fortune Hunter” is a city man who 
goes to the country, not for a change nora 
rest, not to raise vegetables nor lead the 
simple life, but with the direct and single aim 
in view of accumulating dollars—plenty of 
dollars. He has a plan which, if followed 
faithfully, is guaranteed to make any presentable- 
looking city man independently 


weaithy. 





HOW TO VISIT THE GREAT 
PICTURE GALLERIES 


By Esther Singleton 
Fully illustrated. Handy Pocket Size. Cloth, 
net, $2.00, Limp Leather, net, $2.50 


Within the 500 pages of this compact and 
convenient litthe volume is contained a guide 
to the principal pictures in every famous 
gallery; the name of the artist; the date, 
wherever possible, when the picture was 
painted; the significance, historical or other- 
wise, of the scene represented; the artistic 
merit of the work, etc. 


THE NEW BAEDEKER 


Casual Notes of an Irresponsible Traveler 
By Harry Thurston Peck, Litt.D. 
Author of “‘ Twenty Years of the Republic,” etc, 
Illustrated. Price, net, $1.50 


If you have ever traveled, intend to travel, 
or hope to travel, get ‘*The New 
Baedeker Almost as good as a visit to a 
place is the Irresponsible Traveler's light, 
humorous, yet wonderfully keen and 
adequate description of it. There are chapters 
on Atlantic City, Utica, Havre, Winnipeg, 
Liverpool, etc., which one who has visited any 
ices will read with delight. 


a copy ot 


and 


of these pl 





THE RUNNING FIGHT 


By William Hamilton Osborne 
Author of THE RED MOUSE, etc. 


Illustrated. 


Price, $1.50 


Mr. Osborne is a born story-teller, with a natural gift for suspense, surprise, and dramatic 


situations, as his widely popular first novel, ** The Red Mouse,” will attest. 
Fight” is a story after the author’s own heart, tense, rapid, 


“The Running 
strong, full of unexpected situa- 


tions and startling dénouements, and with a very strong and tender love-story running 


‘through it. 
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NEW OUTING BOOKS 


GOLF FOR BEGINNERS—AND OTHERS, by Marshall geome 


lhe object of this book is to teach the player how to teach himself rather than how to i: 
the methods of others. It is especiall y designed for the golfer who begins to play after re 
maturity, when the muscles are no longer flexible and cannot respond to the rules lai 
many professional teachers. 


aci 


down 


Completely illustrated from photographs. Price, $2.00 net 


HOW TO STUDY BIRDS, by Herbert K. Job 


Tells in detail how to take up the study of bird life, how to know the birds, when and where ¢ 
find them, etc. Every detail of the use of the camera on bird subjects is made plain. It is the ide: 


guide for teachers—or anyone else interested in the study of our native birds. 


Copiously illustrated with photographs Jrom life. $7.50 net 


A GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY HOME, by Edward K. Parkinson 


Describes in plain terms just what should be known about the home, the grounds and all the 
appurtenances, 
‘*Well-nigh everything that the owner of a country home wants to know, expressed in languag« 
that he can understand.” — 7‘%e Argonaut. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net 


CAMP COOKERY, by Horace Kephart 


Includes detailed instructions for outfitting. It solves all camp cooking problems. Everything 
is simplified to the last degree. Written in the woods for use in the woods. Suitable for a day's 
outing or a thousand-mile expedition. A fit companion to Mr. Kephart’s remarkably complet 

Camping and Woodcraft.” 
Pocket size, tllustrated. $1.00 net 


ABBOTT’S 1910 AUTOMOBILE LAW FOR MOTORISTS 


Contains all motor laws, including the recent changes in many States. The general law of the 
road and of vehicles condensed and simplified. The exact meaning of the law is made plain. A 
necessary part of the equipment of every motorist. 


Cloth, pocket size. $150 net 


FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT, by Samuel G. Camp 


A comprehensive handbook on the selection of rods, reels, lines, leaders, lures and other fishing 
essentials 
Che man who goes fishing for the first time Will find information he cannot secure elsewhere 


| iny useful hints. 


and the veteran will pick up m 





Cloth, illustrated. $1.00 net 





NECESSARY SUMMER OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Boat Sailing. $1.00. Capt. A. J. Kenealy. Tracks and Tracking. $1.25. Josef Brunner. 

Camping and Woodcraft. $1.50. Horace Kephart. Training the Bird Dog. $1.25. C. B. Whitford. 

The Sport of Bird Study. $2.00. Herbert K. Job. Big Game at Sea. $2.00. Charles F. Hoider. 

Motoring Abroad. $2.00. Frank Presbrey. Wilderness Homes. $1.25. Oliver Kemp. 

Bait Angling for Common Fishes. $1.25. Louis Favorite Fish and Fishing. $1.25. Dr. J. A. 
Rhead. Henshall. 


Any of these books may be bought from your bookseller, or will be sent postpaid by us upon 
receipt of price, 
Descriptive catalogue sent upon request. 


( OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY€@ 


315 FIFTH AVENUE * * = *- NEW YORK CITY 
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For “Home, Sweet Home’”’ 


An informal gathering of friends in the home, of an evening, is HEART SONGS time. 
1en does the spirit of song and happiness find outlet. 

‘What have you got to sing that we all know ?” has sent many a hostess scurrying and pulling 
er dilapidated and torn music, digging even in the dusty corners of the garret 

Not so the woman who knows HEART SONGS; for her the question is answered before it 
asked, by the copy of HEART SONGS which rests on the piano the year round to give 
vice to the passing moods and fancies. 

It is an irrepressible invitation for song. “Come on, everybody join in!”—and the 
imiliar words and airs flood the memory with bygone days. The gray-haired guest has 
und in HEART SONGS the font of youth. 











Over 512 Over 400 complete 
Large | Songs with 
Pages ——— % Words and 
; Music 


is the most complete single-volume musical library in 
the world—compiled by 25,000 music-loving people 
who united in their favorite selection of the “best” 
400 songs, from “The Bullfrog on the Bank’”’ to 
“Sweet Genevieve,’’ and the familiar airs from the 
popular operas. HEART SONGS includes many 
copyright pieces which, if purchased in sheet-music 
form, would cost over $20, and is acknowledged by the 
highest musical authorities to be the most comprehen- 
sive and correct volume of old songs ever issued. 
No musical library is complete without it. Bound in 
a handsome, serviceable manner, opening flat like a 
hymn-book, in gold and garnet, with illuminated 
cover. Price $2.50 postpaid 


HEART THROBS 


an unique and comprehensive library of “the litera- 
ture that endures.’’ Compiled by 50,000 people, who 
submitted what appealed to them most of all the 
MELODIES OF DAY'S GON world’s prose_and poetry, from “Off agin, on agin, 
emmaciadidoes — agin—Finnegan’”’ to Gray’s “ tlegy in & 
Jountry Churchyard” and “The Twenty-third 
Psalm.’’ Handsomely bound in gold and garnet with 
illuminated cover. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Either of these books makes an ideal Gift. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER 


HEART SONGS and HEART THROBS must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. If your bookstore does not have them, fill in the coupon, giving the 
name of your dealer, and indicating your choice, and we will send the book to 
you through him for your inspection, 


JU UY Ue UU UU 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Boston, Mass. 


Kindly send me through. .........seeeeeee008% 


” "(address) 
a copy of § Heart no for inspection. If it fulfills the promise of your advertisement I want it. 


Name 














If you prefer you can omit the dealer’s name and enclose the price E CouPO 00 Y 
-_ direct tous. We will return your money if the book is unsatisfactory. FILL IN TH N T A | 
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FOR MAY 


OUT APRIL 2oth 


NORTH 


AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


From out of the babel of maga 





there rises one voice that speaks 
authority —a voice which has 


manded the attention of three o 





tions. The May number, pub 
April 29th, contains rather more | 


the usual amount of authoritative « 








ment and opinion. 





May Articles of Special Importance: 
Hipe-ANp-Seek Poxrrics 
Tue Muttirartous AustRALIAN BALLOT . 


PHILIP L. ALLEN 


Tue Ricut to Strike: Irs LimiraTions. JOSEPH J. FEELS 
SoME New Votumes or Verse. . .... . . .W. D. HOWELLS 
EARLIER PLays oF BEAUMONT AND FietcHeR . . . A. C. SWINBURNI 


and numerous others 





The May number will be on all news-stands April 29th; 35 cents a 
copy. An annual subscription for regular readers is $4.00 a year. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HERBER’ 


MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.82; 8 Vols. 


Size 4 1-2 x 7 inches, Hlustrated 

226 COMPLETE STORIES and 
PEARSON’S ven || = 
THE BEST BOOK VALUE “or weddings, birthdays, graduation presents, 
EVER OFFERED cli gifts to schools, and framing for one’s 


You may send simply $1.00, as good faith, and we home, winter or summer, soeens surpasses 
willship, EXPRESS PRE PAID, with special privilege 


of examination, $2.60 collect. If not satisfied, your 
$:.00 refunded and no questions asked. Foreign e- eu: 
orders 50 cents extra. 
Ais E th H authors mee. — many lively tales Recogni:z ed by artists themselves as the best art 
I h, because of fa > convention modes sty, have ° 
intil recent trans it . iknown to those reproductions. Gold medal from the French 
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F ing stor uld yaaa el tvanel. stamps accepted I his cost deducted from pur- 
mystery, adventure, comedy, ‘patiive and tragedy, love chase of Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00, 
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(EIGHT BEAUTIFUL you t MES of the Most Fasel- VISITORS TO BOSTON welcome to our Studio 

nating Reading in the We orld. 2,500 pages, Family Portraits make unique Wedding Gifts; 
“ a SOS ; oe oe P; re w ; ~~ ed , 7 | - a done from d iguerreotypes, tintypes, p yhotographs, etc. 


rt th, se and i amped 1 orna 
Advertising Edition. Write at once 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 487 E. 24th St., New York City CURTIS & CAMERO Opp. Public Librare BOSTON 


THE, HOUSE BEAUTIFU a 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND. FURNISHING 


“Tue House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which gives you the world’s best authorities 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 

ichings have saved costly furnishings from being 

gar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
» houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
advice. It presents its information interestingly and 

a very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 

“THe Hovust BEAuTiFruL” is a magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can afford 
to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 
ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or small income. 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, A “Howse Beautiful” Muswatien greatly reduced 
.orough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,262 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
But to have you test its Vi ilue, for $I. 00 we will send you the You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
; a “ > > Ine ive Ho Decoration and Furnishing, and a copy 
irrent number and “Tue House BEAUTIFUL ” Postiolio gratis, | Sanne ne ran house baatreo 
1 receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The | enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month tral 

subscription to the “* : HOUSE BE/ 1.°° 
ortfolio is a collection of color plates and others of Se a cecal rata nines 
hich good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming 
ffects, The Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordina- 
ly purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to 


HERBERT S, STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Harper’s Bazar for May 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


THE BREAKFAST TABLES OF THE WORLD .. . . Mary Heaton Vors. 


Illustrated by Howard Chi indler ( *hristv. 


A SONG FOR EASTER—A Poem .. > iw a oly she! S.c ie s: 
MISS FORSYTHE MEETS A STRANGER—A Story «s+ + + + Elizabeth Jorda 


Illustrated by Jay Ham 


THE WOMAN IN LOVE. IIL s 8 6 6 © 6 e 6 ee ce + 66 6Gerteude Atherto: 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 


EARLY SUMMER FASHIONS ..... . . . Illustrated by Ethel and Guy R 
LITTLE WINDOWS INTO THE WORLD. Part III ....... .. Alice Brow; 


Illustrated with Photographs 
MAX—A Novel. Chapter X . omar EPS. Katherine Cecil Thurston 
llustrated by Frank Craig 
og Re ee oe eee ee ee ee ee ea 
Pes OS stele Belew SS 2’ 8S eS SS Se es Blow 


A $2,500 BUNGALOW. . toe 8 6 6 ew ow wo wo «© « + 6+ 6 Mary H. Northend 


Se ee 3 sw ee we + ee Se we ee ee + eee ee 
a! gfe rithms, ool eee e - «+ « « Frances Duncan 
"oes Mee Dees kl cl tl th th tl tl eee oe «5 Kod _ May G. Sotto: 


Voman Tennis Champion of the Unite 
pi. Gs eg: Se . . Drawn by wi ssie Willco 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE a> © pede Mewslin © tapi) kk, Oe wee Ua eae eee ll 


SemevGee Eee be cle + we ae 6 ee wm tl 0 do 6 te nome ED Chobh 
yk  ) ee a ee - « « « Josephine W. Howe 
Peupeaees DR 3 8k ee tm ee Se ee Gertrude M. Walbran 


SOCIAL HIGHWAYMEN ..... ++ ++. + « « « « Florence Howe Hall 
te RUE tee ee + 0 te et me) 0 ew) on ee ender 
THE CHILD IN THE HOME. ....... +++ + « « Losise Collier Willcox 
FANCY RABBITS... . «. «© + «© + «© «© «© © © «© © «© « « Edward F. Bigelow 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


4 a a ee ee ee ae ee ee ll 


HOME DECORATION .......+ +++ + + + « Conducted by Martha Cutler 
8 ee Pee ee Lydia Le Baron Walker 


A MAY BREAKFAST... ... + + «+ « «+ « « « + « « Rosamond Lampman 


OUR PRIZE EMBROIDERY CONTEST 
THE GIRLS’ EXCHANGE 
WHEN APRIL COMES—A Mother’s Song . . . . . + «© © «© « «+ Frank C. Butcher 
Words by Florence G. Atter 
15 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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CAVANAGH 


FOREST RANGER 


By 





Hamlin 





Garland 





With a 
Significant 
Introduction by 


GIFFORD 
PINCHOT 


Last month—the day Harper’s Magazine was put 
on the news-stands — happened to be the day 
CAVANAGH was published. The welcome given 
CAVANAGH has been quick, sincere, admiring 


**This drama of the present day deals **His hero, Cavanagh, is a man of Gif- 
powerfully and realistically with important ford Pinchot’s own mettle.” Chicago 
affairs and elemental passions. Its hero is Record-Herald, news story, March 28. 
a type of the new, law-abiding, hustling oH 


a ; ; . ere is a novel of the Mountain West, 
West Philadelphia North American, April 2. 


strong, realistic, with a sweeping vision of 
“ hotographically perfect and ; big and vital things.”’ 
mospherically delightful.’’ Sioux City Fournal, April 1. 
go Examiner, April 2. “Represents the new and law-abiding 
**A rush of action, a bugle-call of patri- West that is coming to take the place of 
otism, a poignant sincerity of emotion—all the old West of unlicensed passion and 
make this a remarkable romance of West- contempt for human life.’’ 
ern life.’’——Ptttsburg Leader, April 1 Savannah Press, April 2. 
RUTHFULLY can CAVANAGH — Forest RANGER be called the Novel 
of the Hour. 


@ A country-wide need of respect for law finds voice in the heart story of 
Ross Cavanagh and Lee Virginia Wetherford. As the story proceeds, Cay- 
anagh is driven to defending his reservation against the encroachments of 
those who regard the national forest as a legitimate poaching-place. 


@ Here the real story begins—enthralling and ennobling to the final page. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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| This is the novel talked about 


L. 


more than any other this season. 


ANN 
VERONICA 


By H. G. Wells 


“ “*The culmination of Ann Veronica’s madcap ai 
dangerous experiment is as Joyous as that of any nove! 
of the Jane Austen period.” —Phila, North Ameri: 
© “It is inflamed with sincerity and it abounds 
flashes of real life which almost blind the judgm« 
with their intense reality.” —London Telegraph. 
€ “An unusually thoughtful book.”— T he Bookmar 
€ “There is a°wholesomeness about it.”—San Fra) 
cisco Bulletin. 
» ‘There is no question that Ann Veronica hersel 
Copyrig ir ” is true. The type, we think, has never been so keenl; 
Sleeper & Beothers. noted and courageously described as in this novel.’ 
London Times. 
It has to do with ‘ love,’ not to please the sentimental reader, but to enlighten thos 


who seek in fiction the whole of life, the whole of the human tragedy and comedy.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


@ «« 


Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OPTIONS By O. Henry 


{ This is an edition de luxe of O. Henry—the pick of two years’ work of this most popular 
of all short-story writers. You’ve read O. Henry, and you always want more. Here is 
more—in heaping measure, sixteen new stories—all with that tang of American humor 
which is O. Henry’s own. 
* “ Bubbling humor runs through these stories like a vein of gold.” —Brookl yn Citizen. 
“He can make us laugh, and for this reason thousands of good Americans will buy 

‘OPTIONS.’ ”—Los Angeles Times. 

“In stories like these we get the poignant, fleeting revelation of the unsuspected 
drama forever going on around us.”—New York American. 
{| “ O. Henry appears at his best in this volume.”—Springfield Republican. 

‘A lot of good stories will be found in ‘ OPTIONS.’ ”—New York Sun. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A Very Unusual Novel HEARTS 
»Y Sack CONTENDING 


‘ The atmosphere is one of pastoral simplicity, the people are simple and strong—Ger- 
nans living in a Pennsylvania valley—the Heiligthal—but the story, in spite of its sim- 
plicity, is tremendous, inexorable, dramatic, true. 

© Job Heilig is the patriarch of the Heiligthal, prosperous, strong, and exceedingly just. His 
great fault is his undertaking to manage the lives of his children, three sons and one daughter. 
lob’s troubles begin when he takes into his home an orphan girl named Bertha Lieb, 
The second son comes home with the intention of giving up the ministry, and falls in 
ove with Bertha, and the eldest son—who is head-man of the farm—also develops a 
passion for her. The action is tinged with the element of absolute fate, and the work- 
ng-out of these lives to a triumphant end is more than a story. 


With Frontispiece in Color by Denman Fink. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


“The thistle-down of it car- 
ries many a seed for thought.” 


MARY CARY 


Written by a tender-hearted woman 


Kate Langley Bosher 


whom you will soon know more about 


© Last month’s praise of Mary Cary seemed to cover 


the entire country. On this page were printed, as you 





remember, words of welcome to Mary Cary from 
North, South, East, West. They are still pouring in. 
Here are four of the latest to arrive 
© “Worthy of being received into all the households 

\merica, a story that, in time, will be as much of 
a favorite as Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.”’—Portland Oregonian, February 27 

“And we like her, really like her, and we like the little love story she watches and of 
which she tells us.” —Buffalo Express, February 27. 
“ “One of those books that people read and talk about and quote, and that is the reason 
Mary Cary is already in a fair way of becoming as well known as Mrs. Wiggs and 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.”—Philadelphia Telegraph, March 10 

‘Let’s be glad for books like Mary Cary. It isn’t so much what Mary Cary does, how- 
ever, as what she is, bless her! that warms the cockles of the chilliest, most snugly corseted 
heart.’—Chicago Record-Herald, March 12 

With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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“A Story with the Sweetness of Spring’’ 


THE FLOWERS 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 

Author of ‘‘ The Toy-Shop ”’ JUST 

The love of an old man and a little boy and an offer at the county fair of ho 
“a prize of one thousand dollars for a white rose with Jacqueminot perfume.”’ —_ 
That is the story. Living alone, Dave Tennant, sixty-odd, tends a flower-gar- The s 
den in a country where folks would rather buy vegetables than flowers. One Pig 
day there comes to him Jeremy, aged four and a half, whose dead mother has tell SO ' 
just been put into the ground. mon va! 


With Illustrations and Pictorial Cover in Color by Elizabeth Shippen Green or 
Octavo, Cloth, 50 cents net me in ¢ 

father, | 

There 


Tne INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON ad 


never n 


By MARGARET CAMERON to visit 


meets 1 





"There has been nothing brighter and wittier in recent light 


whom 
writing than are the letters home of the chaperon.’’—N. Y. WORLD. 


: the me 
“Not only a rattling good love story, but a breezy, in- 


: as ; Se eel father 
forming journal of travel.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. i - 
je Ree: . : , man hi 
Its breezy originality will make it a long favorite of i 
the lounging-chairs of the steamer-decks as well as of the So 
porches and libraries of stay-at-homes.’’—N. Y. American. off, an 

“Something really new, distinctly pleasing and cheer- Frontis 
ing.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“It is seldom that bubbling, spontaneous humor is the 
accompaniment from one end to the other of a double love 
/untary story, but such is The Involuntary Chaperon—a delightful 
pe: love romance.’’—Brvoklyn Eagle. 


The Invo 
Cpaper nn 


With Illustrations from Photographs. Post 8bo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


A Book for Grown-Ups 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Here is “Binks” again—that droll young person whose capers caused so 
much laughter in “The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’s a little bit older now and 
funnier—very much funnier—in this new story. The fun is for all grown-ups, 
married or not. Rose O'Neill has made fifty pictures for the book—some done 
in sienna—the kind you'll see framed before long in half the homes you visit. 


Pictorial Wrapper. Post 8bo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A New Novel ) 
BIANCA’S DAUGHTER 


By 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of ‘‘ Buchanan’s Wife,’’ ‘‘ Jason,’’ Etc. 





society story which Mr. Forman can 

so well is told here in a rather uncom- 

n variety. Bianca’s Daughter is the lovely 
roine, who has lived in seclusion all her 
in a Connecticut country home with her 
father, a hard, unsympathetic sort of recluse. 
There is some mystery about her mother, 
dead twenty years before, whose name he 
never mentions. The girl goes to New York 
visit people of wealth and fashion, and 
meets there a very good sort of chap with 
whom she falls in love. When she returns, 
the mere mention of his name drives her 


father into a passion, and when the young 


. 
man himself, a guest of friends nearby, pays 
a call 


in the garden, the father orders him 





off, and the whole story comes out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color 
from Painting by George Gibbs 
Post 8&vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE WINNING LADY 


By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN 


In lighter vein than her longer novels or some 
of the earlier tales which made her famous. These 
stories are sparkling, full of comedy and the joy 
of living, yet by no means lacking in tender hu- 
manity. The book begins with the story of a 
woman who cheats at bridge and bitterly repents 
only to find that the woman who ought to have 
won the prize cheated, too, whereupon it tran- 
spires that the prize punch-bowl wasn’t real cut- 
glass, after all. 

Illustrated. Post 8bo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Booth 


Tarkington’s 


BEASLEY’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Frontispiece and Marginal Illustrations 
in Three Colors. Untrimmed Edges, Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The New York Herald says 


It is not necessarily a Christmas 
story. It is just a human story, with 
plenty of ‘heart’ in it, but with fun 
bubbling near the surface always. 
Every man, woman, and child with 
red corpuscles will do well to read 
what Beasley, the lawyer and politi- 
cian, did, ‘just to please a little sick 


kid. 





Gilbert 


Parker’s 
NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


‘* The murmur of the pines lulls 
the senses, and we slip into un- 
consciousness to dream of a world 
where real men and real women 
ring true."’"—Washington Times 


ture power of The Weavers and 
the dramatic action of The Right oj 
Way, coupled with the swift, keen, 


"yp His new book represents the ma- 


tender impressionism which marked 
the early work of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Beginning with the days long before 
civilization, this work, in the author's 
own words, “covers the period sinc 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
and the Pullman car first startled the 
early pionet r, and either sent 
farther north or turned him int 
humdrum citizen.” 

The stories include “A Lodge in 
the Wilderness,’ “Once at Red 


Man’s River,’ “ Buckmaster’s Boy,” 
“Qu’Appelle?” “When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly,” “George’s Wife,” 
“The Little Widow of Jansen,” “ The 
Error of the Day,” “ The Whisperer,” 


and numerous others. 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT 
By Will N. Harben 
“ A captivating novel; it is as real as actuality; to the last line there is no 
check to the continuous interest.’-—Boston Globe. 
“There is no lack of dramatic action and intense human interest, occasion- 
ally rising to heights of emotional intensity.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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SNOW 
FIRE 


By the Author olf 
“The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” 


A STORY, in- 


tensely dra- 
matic, set in the 
brilliant Euro- 
pean diplomatic 
and social world so 
intimately known 
to the author. 
Count 
Urlansky, 
Russian 


Young 
Serge 

of the 
Garde 
Marquis de Coét- 


Chevalier 
Regiment, and the 
men, a brother officer, are both in love 
with the Princess Sacha Virianow, a 
beautiful 


Urlansky, 
} 


who is reputed the handsomest man 


young widow. 
in the Muscovite army, has been for 
some time engaged in an intrigue with 
the Grand-Duchess Daria, a woman 
of great beauty, though old enough 
mother. 


to be his Discovering the 


Count’s infatuation, the Grand- 


Duchess contrives to have him sent 
on a mission to the Caucasus, and in 
the meantime a mafriage is brought 
about between Sacha and De Coétmen. 


Others become involved in the plot, 
] 


and the story never halts in its march 


to the dramatic end. ‘The novel has 
fire and force and the literary finish 
always present in this author’s work. 


With Four Illustrations in Color from 
Water-Color Drawings made by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 





The 
SILVE 


HORDE 


By Rex Beach 


‘The account of the hero’s desper- 
ate struggle across the pass and back 
to civilization is one of the best; 

timely reading in these days of 
polar exploration.’’—Springfield Re- 
publican 

“* Not 


a dull page’ literally true.” 


Toronto Globe. 











Uz es 

‘Tempestuous story of fortune and 
love.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Beach at his best.” 
Union. 

“It is the Iliad of leaping salmon, 
of lawless men, and primitive pas- 
sions.’’—Denver News. 

Splendidly Ulustrated. Pictorial Wrapper. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Rochester 
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Marion Harland’s 
Autobiography 


A PERSONAL HISTORY OF FOURSCORE YEARS 
By Marion Harland 


One of the most interesting personalities in private or semi-public lif 
Marion Harland. It must not be supposed, however, that this autobiography 
relates alone to economics of the household. On the contrary, it is full of 
reminiscence, of keen literary interest, and of humorous anecdote. The alarms 
of the Civil War and intimate phases of the conflict, notably at Richmond, are 
also of striking interest. So are the impressions made by the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward VII. Among the most delightful chapters are 
those which give familiar glimpses of literary folk—James Redpath, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Bayard Taylor, Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie (the latter a much 
discussed personality in her day), and various others. The author says: “ Mine 
is a story for the table and arm-chair under the reading-lamp in the living- 
room. To the family and to those who make and keep the home do I com- 
mit it. The book has the charm of a vigorous mind and womanly heart. 

Crown Svo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, 500 Pages, $2.00 net 


New York Society on Parade 


By RALPH PULITZER 
The first book of its kind. Scandal and untruth are left out entirely. Mr. Pulitzer 
writes of New York society from an entirely new viewpoint From the inside he 
relates, in an informal; good-naturedly satirical vein, the follies, the absurdities, the 
contradictions of extremely fashionable life in New York. The story is told in three 
phases—the Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Legends of the City of 


Mexico 


By THOMAS A. JANVIE 
Member of the Folk-Lore Soct London 
These legends are of my finding, not of my making; they are genuine folk-lore 
stories,’ says the author Each one has grown from some obscure, curious, or 
tragical circumstance. Taking hold of the popular imagination through the years, 
the legends have been built up into most interesting narratives 

With Six Pictures by Walter Appleton Clark, and with Photographs 
8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.30 net 


The Tent-Dwellers sg poremetll PAINE 


Here is the kind of outdoor book seldom met with. Albert Bigelow Paine is the 
author. and ‘‘ The Tent-Dwellers” is as ‘‘ delicious” as rare old wine. Not in seasons 
; a book appeared that contains so much of good-humor, spice, philosophy, and 
good-fellowship. On account of its treatment it will be of as much interest 
1e Man or woman who has never experienced ‘‘ camping out,” and never expects 

, as it will to the old-timer at the sport 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A Holiday with the Birds 


Story-Told Science) 


By qokcrenminam MARKS and JULIA MOODY 


The threefold success of “Little Busybodies’’—with children, 
th parents, and with teachers—will be supplemented by “A 
7 lie as ‘with the Birds,”’ which aims to tell of the birds as the other 
ld of bees, crickets, beetles, etc. The same method of presenting 
ientific facts in the course of a genuine children’s story has been : JEANNETTE mens 
llowed. rigor children go swimming, picnicking, berrying, sail [ gon sped 
and just by keeping their eyes open learn about the birds 
With Frontispiece in Color and Wash Drawings. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents 


An Explorer's Adventures in This book is suitable for children 7 years 


and under 
Tibet By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR . 
A aga, Z he Young based e the The Little Adventures 


Author's larger volume, “ In the Forbidden Land 3 of Kitty Tipsy Toe 
Che exciting story of this famous journey—the first : 
made in the land that was then forbidden to By LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


nget is here retold for young people 


= 





Pictures by Ethel DeWees Rhymes 
Ilustrated from Photographs and Drawings made by the Author for very small persons 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 Cloth. Cover in Colors. 


75 cents 


This book is suitable for children from 10 to 14 years 


Little Miss Fales 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and 
ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


This is the story of the success gained by the good-humor, 
pluck, and native wit of a little girl who was named John 
Fales. 





With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


These three books are specially suitable for children of 11 years and over 


Boys i Railroad On Track and On the Gridiron 


Diamond By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, 
MOLLY 2 SEAWELL, S. SCOVILLE, J. ]. CONOVER, 


JAMES BARNES,” The contents incue these W. J. HENDERSON, ad 

and Others the Game,” the tale of a PAUL HULL 

The adventurous life on the pitcher who made good “On the Gridiron” answers 
railroad that all boys love ‘‘ Braddy’s Brother,” the tale thecall of the times with brill- 
provides the theme for these of a Princeton victory and iant pictures of football con- 
stories. Abounding in perils celebration.—‘‘ Rodkin’s Last tests and other popular sports 
ind escapes, and full of the Fight,’ a Harvard athlete and at Harvard. Yale. and Prince- 
spirit of heroism. the champion of Stony Point. ton. 





lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents IMustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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BOOKS 


Mr. Howells offers his comments with thx 








versational freeness of a fellow-traveller. pP 


hrough towns and villages, along old roads and 


Labor in Europe well-known haunts, the author always catches the 
e of the place and mirrors it deftly and brilliantly. 
and America a Leg 


author describes his modest liking for Liverpool, di 
By Samuel Gompers some merits of Manchester, enjoys himself “in 
Sheffield ” finds a nine-days wonder in York, pen 
day at Doncaster, visits Old Boston, ‘‘ mother 


American Athens,” etc. 


‘ immer the President of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
commissioned by hi organizati mn 
Traveller’s Edition, Limp Leather, $2.00 net 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


to go abroad as special representa- 
tive to the British Trades Union 
Congress, the International Congress 
of Trades Union, etc., and look into economic conditions English S s : 

| elling 
in Europe He travelled through England, Holland, P n 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and his ob- amd Spelling Reform 


servations, based on the journey, have made up this book. 
E : ; ;  . By Thomas R. Lounsbury 

They touch upon labor, wages, class feeling, social stand- 
The book is especially intended 


Impressions of England include those of Hyde Park Temove the unintelligent opp 
open-air orators and of the “ Votes for Women” move- 00 of the intelligent. It sh 


ing, free speech, et« 


ment. Mr. Gompers gives an interesting impression of that while this opposition n 
Paris as a hard-working city, a background to a city of querades as loyalty to tradition, it 
pleasure. His conclusion is, ‘In the procession America Telly nothing but a prejudiced 


” 


Se frat tachment to familiar forms. Ea 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net and conversational in style. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Technique of 
Speech 


By Dora Duty Jones 


*““THE POSSIBLE JAPANESE INVASION” 
The Valor of Ignorance 


By Homer Lea 


With an introduction by General Chaffee. This book While th hani f 
se: » mechanism of speech 
is suited to the hour, and certain to arouse wide discussion. ile the mechanism of speec 


; , Tos ow sounds are formed by the orga: 
Its object is to show the unpreparedness of the United h in sant ry the orga 


; , . articulati as bee ndet 
States for war. Mr. Lea discusses with cool and constant of artic a on—hes heen Foe . 
: " ; at stood, Miss Jones here applies t! 

logic a plan by which the Japanese might seize and hold k led i eel 

> gaa i a E re cnowledge in a thorou yoing way 

the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and 8 a ee iat ; 
California to the study of English diction 

alifornia, 

Diagrams and Colored Plates 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


In After Days 


By W. D. Howells, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, John Bigelow, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. M. Alden, William Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
Henry James, Guglielmo Ferrero 


An unusual series of articles on the subject of life after death by a group of representative 
men and women, each of whom has written his or her own personal, private convictions—doubts 
—hopes—wonderings—about the life that may or may not follow this, 

With Full-Page Portraits of Authors. Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 
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Going Dewn from Jerusalem [¥ ¥ 


By Norman Duncan 


nal spirit—with 


r and illustrator 


ae Vou! 
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softly wind 
neyard ilent, sacred 
Eastern type, and the dee] 


ristic of it 


Illustrated in Color by Lawren Harris 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 


Imagination in 
Business 
By Lorin F. Deland 


imagination in busine 


ts and prejudices of 
construct 


uman nat and to 


plans which can depend upon human 


ure 


iture itself to carry them to success. 
in example, two 

after 
** Shine 
** Get 


traces the 


author < 
rival bootblac 
noon, one of 


ur boots |} 


ihe ite 
| 
K 


on Saturday 
them 


ere 


crying, 
y the other, 
your Sunday shine!’ He 
ime principle going up in the scale 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


The 
Hermit of Capri 


By John Steventon 
\ story told in letter ; 
ojourning on the island 


written by a 
man who i: 
of Capri to a young school-teacher in 
The 
icent old recluse 


tal and spiritual qualities, 


hermit 1s a magnit 
with exalted men 
through 


Oct ult 


\merica 


an of the 
brought into the narrative 
Illustrated with Photographs. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt 
Top, $1.25 


whom element 


Flower o’ 
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The poems presented in this volume may be characterized as especially lyrical. 
of them are reflexes of Nature, spontaneous in their embodiment 
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By Garrett P. Serviss 


authoritative 


bodies 


An and 


ription 


intimate 
1 of the 
lights to be seen ’ 
these read about them, but never know 
hat they are all about. This book will tell author- 
for it or is a distinguished astronomer. 


hotographs ar 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net 


curious 
in the sky 


thing 


remarkable. 


Ant Communities 
(A Study in Natura) Civics) 


By Henry C. McCook, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


author limits this book to ants entirely, and in the 
them in their phases of behavior as social 
long for 


com- 


The 


main considers 
animals, where their reputation has so stood 
t 


5 parallels between the 
in relation 


** Na- 


also indicat 


and those of men, each 
(Uniform in size with 


wisdom 
munal actions of ants 
to the welfare of the 


ture’s Craft 


T ype. 


met With many drawings 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


A Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By Edward J. House 


As the sportsman travels far outside the regular tourist 
line, this wealth of material is fresh and exciting. The 
animals hunted are moose, walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, 
antelope, grizzly, mountain goat, caribou, ete. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs, and with maps of the ter- 
ritory traversed 


Square Octavo, $5.00 net 


the Grass 


Ada Foster Murray 


A large number 
as if gypsy tunes wandered 


afield, picking up the fit and necessary words to express those aspects of the visible world in field 


and wood and sea and sky which are most responsive to the moods and mtimations of the 


spirit. But there are others wholly 


hur 
mind 


nan 


human in sentiment and meaning—reflexes of the 


and soul, of memories, of esthetic and emotional impressions, and of speculative questionings. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.25 net 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


at ONE-HALF former price 





it has been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
home, and he has made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation-—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 


AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


Mark Twain is the youngest man of his day. All his books are im- 
bued with his spirit—they are new books; to own them is always to have 
new books, a fountain of youth. They never age because humor, kindliness, 
and truth never grow old. They are books for young people of all ages. 


Special Features of this Edition 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface to the edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There 
< portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 


when the different books were in process of writing. This edition 











sag oe his later collected writings such as “A Dog’s Tale,” “ Eve's 


Diary,” etc. 


tall i There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 
Seastiie Square tag ne Bearp, Dretman, SMEDLEY, THuLstrup, CLINEDINST, 
New York City — Wextpon, Kemsie, Gitpert, Du Monp, Merrit, 
Deana ner Boscagt Mae none SS OPpPeER. 
nation, carriage free, a set of } F . F 
MARK SWAINS WORE, %,. The binding is a_ beautiful dark-red vellum 
Author's National Edition, 5. E s 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. Iti aap cloth, with blue title labels stamped in 
ot 


Please send me for exami 


understood I may retain the set for five days, a é 4 

and at the expiration of that time, if I do n gold. The books are printed on white an- 
care for the books, 1 will return them at your . - ° 
expense. If I keep the books, I will remit $2.00 tique wove paper, especially made for this 


a month until the full price, $26.00, has been paid. ™~ edition. 


M 


Gage size of each volume is 5x7} 
Signature oN inches. 


Send books tO ....sccccsescccvccccseccccsccvecceseecscessceceses Sevcecoeee ~*~ HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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A Good Grubstake 


As a Nourishing Food, 


Grape-Nuts 


has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps indefinitely. 


A mountain Burro can pack enough Grape-Nuts to keep three 
men well-fed for three months. 

It’s not quantity, but quality, that makes this possible. Every 
crumb of Grape-Nuts carries its quota of Brain, Brawn and Bone 
nutriment. 


*“‘There’s a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Double-Disc 
Records 


BONCI The World's sams. Vea 


Exclusive Columbia-F onotipia — 
Double-Disc Records by Bonci 


af 


$2.50 and $3.50 : 


One of the finest records ever sungiis this - 


No. | (Front) Fedora “Amor ti Vieta.” 


F 20. (Back) I Puritani “A te,o cara.’ 


mplete séries of Fonotipia Double-Disc Records by Bonci, recorded in Milan, bring 
yme the beaut oice and exquisite art of this.greatest of the world’s operati: 
desired he Vanderbilt box at the Metropolitan Opera 

‘ you greater musical opportunities than are 

of Doub sc Records, which we will send y on request 

cent wonderful development in the recording of music until you 
imbia Double-Dis t 65 cents by mail will bring you, prepaid, 
ete cata g and the name of « nearby di ler. 


mma 


imbers with A < 


COLUN BIA A PH NOGRAPH CO., GEN’ L, Dept. H, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 


*rices in Canada plus duty, Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Deal ers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented, 
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Grationoll 


Che COLUMBIA 


hint Grafonola 
a. “Regent” $200 








SS 5. 


<t  S 


Not a mere “concealed-horn” 
graphophone, but a completely 
concealed graphophone. 


Che Columbia is the original of a// the modern grap hophones, phonographs and talking- 
machines. If experience counts for anything, or originality, or invention, or experiment, or 
organization, or opportunity, the Columbia ought to be the musical instrument in its class. 
And it is—positively: Truest in tone, simplest in mechanism, finest in finish, perfect in every 
part. Make comparison Don’t decide by the sound of a name. Make comparison It's 
your money, it’s your time, it's your pleasure that is being considered. You can select a 
Graphophone at $20 or at $100, or almost anywhere between Catalog of Grapho 


phones and Grafonolas free 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO.,GEN’L, Dept. H, Tribune Bldg., N.Y 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 


one 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World 
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Cowan Furniture 


is made in more than a thousand patterns, all in mahogany, and 


for every household use. 


It is the only line of fine mahogany 


furniture made in a sufficient number of patterns so that an entire 
house may be furnished with it, thus insuring a harmony of result 


otherwise impossible. 


In design it is mostly in reproduction of 


the best English designers, as Sheraton, Chippendale and Hepple- 


white, and in American Colonial. 


We do not send catalogs or 


photographs except to dealers, but examples of the furniture may 


be seen at good stores throughout the country. 


We mention here- 


with a few such stores where representative examples of Cowan 


Cabinet-Work may be seen: 
Atlanta, Ga.—Chamberlin, Johnson-Du- 


bose Co, 
Baltimore, Md.—C. J. Benson & Co. 
Bay City, Mich.—C. E. Rosenbury & Sons. 
Boston, Mass. —Jordi in Marsh Co. 
Charlotte, N. C.—Parker, Gardener Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Clovaland. Ohio—The Sterling & Welch 


Onenien, Ohio—F. G. & A. Howald. 

Danville, Ill.—C: L. Sandusky. 

Davenport, Iowa—lowa Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 

Des Moines, lowa—Chase & West. 

Detroit, Mich.—Hudson & Symington. 

Duluth, Minn.—French & Bassett. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—D. N. Foster Fur- 
niture Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Emery, Bird, Thayer 


oO, 
La Crosse, Wis.—The Wm. Doerflinger 


Lansing, Mich.—M. J. & B. M. Buck. 

Lexington, Ky.—E. March. 

Little ~~ amen —jonss House Furnish- 
in 

Los _ oa Cal.—California Furniture 


Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—F red. W. Keisker & Son. 
Mansfield, Ohio—Chas. Schroer & Son. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—The C. W. Fischer 
Furniture Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—New England Fur- 
niture & Carpet Co. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Montgomery Furni- 
ture Co, 

Newark, Ohio—J. Gleichauf. 

New York, N. Y.—Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture Co., 34 W. 32nd St. 

Omaha, Neb.—Orchard & Wilhelm 
Carpet Co, 

Peoria, I1l.—Schipper & Block. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—John J. DeZouche & 
Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Dauler, Close & Johns. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—McCreery & Company. 

Portland, Oregon—J. G. Mack & Co. 

Providence, R. 1.~The Tilden-Thurber 

Saginaw, Mich.—Henry Feige & Son. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Greenewald 
Furniture Co. 

Seattle, Wash.—Frederick & Nelson. 

Sioux City, la.—Lindholm Furniture Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Grote-Rankin Co. 

Springfield, lli.—A. Dirksen & Son. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Mannheimer Bros. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Brown, Curtis & Brown. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—E. D. Harvey 

Toledo, Ohio—Stolberg & Parks. 

Washington, D. C.—R. W. & J. B. Hen- 
derson. 


For your guidance X ar the maker’s mark 
cach piece of Cowan c> cHicacde N] shown herewith, 
Cabinet-Work bears Vv. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY, 


in gold. 
CHICAGO 
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MELVILLE CLARK 


‘ 


-The MAN 


and 


AFHis WORK, 


She APOLLO-PIANO 


THE ORIGINAL 88-NOTE PLAYER 


NTONIUS STRADIVARIUS made 
A a better violin because he knew the 
violin. Melville Clark knows the 
player piano. In the music trades his personal 
supremacy in the field of pneumatics is un- 
questioned. Recently the entire player piano 
industry paid a remarkable tribute to his genius 
in adopting the 88-note (complete keyboard) 
principle, which for eight years was exclusively 
an Apollo feature. 


Other Apollo features (invented and pat- 
ented by Melville Clark) are: 


Apollo Human Touch—The pneumatic 
fingers of the Apollo 88-Note Player Piano 
strike Down on Top of the keys, just as the 
human fingers do in manual playing. Other 
players strike Up on the sticker of the action, 
or UNDER the keys at the back. Both of 
these methods are unnatural and are the cause 
of the unnatural, mechanical music produced 
by other player pianos. 


Apollo Self-acting Motor—A patented 
motor that runs the music roll and rewinds it 
without pumping or electricity. Other players 
are equipped with air motors which necessitate 
tiresome pedaling. The Apollo’s self-acting 
motor costs five times as much to manufacture 
as the old style leather-and-wood air motor. 

Solo-Apollo Accenting Device — The 
latest triumph of Melville Clark and the climax 
in the development of the Apollo Player Piano 
toward an ideal. The Solo-Apollo actually em- 
phasizes the melody asa virile idea of the com- 
poser, and as he intended it to be emphasized. 

More Apollos In Use—Notwithstanding 
the Apollo costs $25 to $50 more than ordin- 
ary player pianos, there are more 88-note 
Apollo Player Pianos and Piano Players in use 
than alli other similar instruments combined. 


There are only three player pianos made 
that can even lay claim to being artistic. 
Write for descriptive literature and a simple, 
sure method by which you can decide the 
player piano question. 


Melville Clark Piano Co., 414 steinway nau, Chicago 
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The Pianola in F aa swe 


This photograph, taken by the manager of our branch houses in Australia, 
shows a PIANOLA being delivered to a purchaser who lives 600 siiles 
from Melbourne, and 300 miles from the nearest railway station. 
teresting points are emphasized by this incident: 


Two in 


“ This is the interior of Australia,” writes our Australian manager, “and 


° their temperatures in summer run up as high as 120 degrees in the shade, 
1st—Superior | : 


and 170 and 180 degrees in the sun. We have several instruments in 
Construction such loc alities, some having been there for the past seven or eight years 
“During that time we have never had a complaint and the instru 
ments have never given any trouble whatever. I can assure you that if 
the construction of the PIANOLA was in the slightest degree defective, 
we would not be able to carry on business in a country such as this, for 
it would be literally impossible to keep these instruments in order.” 


/t is significant that in Australia the PJTANOLA practically ha 
the field lo tatsel}. 


‘ In every country of the world—in South America, in Europe, in the Far 
2nd— Universal East—the PIANOLA completely dominates the Piano-player field. 
“ There has never been an article of American manufacture which has 

Leadership more conspicuously held its leadership. 

In some countries there is a prejudice against goods of foreign man 
ufacture. Also, some Players made in European countries are sdld at /ess 
than half the PIANOLA’S price. Yet notwithstanding such competi- 
tion, the PIANOLA, by sheer force of its musical and constructional 
superiority has continued its supremacy, both in prestige and in actual sales. 


THE AEOLI AN COMP ANY AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


sore gmat iota Instruments in the World 
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Heirlooms 
of the Future 


N worthiness of craftsmanship and in 
integrity of construction, as well as in 
design, our Replica-reproductions of nota- 

ble old furniture are the exact equivalents of 
their originals. 

The only points in which they differ are in 
Age and in Price. 

For this reason they are destined to outlive 
the ordinary furniture of the day and to be- 
come, in their turn, the cherished heirlooms 
of a hundred years hence. 

Our productions are offered for sale in New York 
only. Here they may be seen in the Twelve Galleries 
of the Building especially designed and built for 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Company. 


Ghe Grand Aapios 
urniture Company 


34 and 36 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 
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AGA LETTERS” 
BY WIRE 


Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


A fifty-word “‘ Night Letter” will be sent for 
the price of a ten-word day message. 


Each additional ten words or less—one-fifth 
of the charge for the first fifty words. 


The “Night Letter” eliminates the neces- 
sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele- 
graph service available for social corres- 
pondence as well as for business com- 
munications. 


This company’s facilities for this service 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one million and a quarter miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1910. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS : 


The following synopsis of the Annual Statement, as of December 31, 


information : 


TOTAL ASSETS 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ° . . 4 ‘ : 
Consisting of Insurance Fund $393,223,558.00 and 
$7 ,613,760.68 of miscellaneous liabilities for 1909. 
The Insurance Fund (with future premiums and _ interest) 
will pay all outstanding policies as they mature. 


TOTAL SURPLUS 


ith an increasing number of maturities of Deferred Divide end 
Policies this sum will in time decrease. 


NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR (including additions 0%. 852,143 
in 1909 and $3,540,621 in 1908) > 
This is an increase for the year of 21% per cent., onl was 
secured at a lower expense ratio than in 1908. 


INCREASE IN OUTSTANDING INSURANCE IN 1909 
COMPARED WITH A DECREASE IN 1908 _ - 
An improvement of $22,517,253.00 as compared with 1908. 
FIRST YEAR CASH PREMIUMS (excluding on additions) 
This is an increase of 38% per cent. as compared with 1908. 
TOTAL AMOUNT PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
DEATH BENEFITS - 
97 per cent. of all Death Claims in Ameri a were = paid within 
one day after proofs of death were received. 


ENDOWMENTS 


ANNUITIES, SURRENDER VALU ES AND OTHER 
BENEFITS~ - ° ‘ ‘ , 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS - 
1910 dividends to  Policyholders will 
$1 1,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS - 


his is the maximum annual dividend that stockholders can 
receive under the Society's Charter. 


OUTSTANDING LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
EARNINGS FROM INTEREST AND RENTS - - 
OUTSTANDING LOANS ON REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
TOTAL EXPENSES, including Commissions and Taxes 


approximate 


1909 


$486, 109,637.98 


400,837,318.68 


85,272,319.30 


110,943,016.00 


8,869,439.00 


3,774,321.27 
51,716,579.04 
20,102,318.67 
6,321,554.41 
15,683,665.88 
9,609,040.08 


7,000.00 


59,954,933.10 
21,074,013.95 
97,532,648.03 
10,438,729.64 


1909, is submitted for your 


1908 
$472,339,508.83 


391,072,041.93 


81,267,466.90 


91,262,101.00 


13,647,814.00 
2,724,976.59 
47,861,542.69 
20,324,002.65 
4,830,170.10 
14,696,354.16 
8,011,015.78 


7,000.00 


57,053,555.28 
20,636,405.61 
97,570,767.22 

9,758,447 .46 


The average gross rate of interest realized during 1909 amounted to 4.50 per cent., as against 4.45 per 





cent. in 1908, 4.39 per cent. in 1907, 4.26 per cent. in 1906, 4.03 per cent. in 1905, and 3.90 per cent. in 1904. 
a reduced 


The condition of your Society is constantly improving. The growth of new business at 
expense ratio and the increase in outstanding insurance manifest public recognition of the fact. 


Vint.o 


PRESIDENT 
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The Always-on- Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 


day. 


But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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KODAK 
with you. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, “Motoring with a Kodak,’ free at the dealers or by mail. 


| 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 4 
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Catalogue LO will be sent on request All That The Name Implies 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO, 


2495 EAST 93™ ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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TOURING 


MOTORISTS planning a care-free tour uninterrupted by accident 
and ann_yance from roadside delays should use Fisk Qua/ity Tires 
and the Fisk Removable Rim. At home or abroad this equipment will 


bring that confidence and freedom from anxiety so necessary to keen 
enjoyment. 


PSK Quality Tires are made in four styles to fit al] rims—Bolted-On, 

Clincher, Q. D. Clincher, and Dunlop. The Fisk Removable 
Rim for carrying inflated tires has demonstrated its strength and prac- 
ticability under the most adverse conditions. It is simple in construc- 
tion (only five nuts to remove), easy to operate (no special tool required), 
unaffected by mud or water, and absolutely safe. 


We Have a New Booklet on Removable Rims S minutes 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY eg 


but co 

Department H, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. goes from 
Branches in Seventeen Cities dinner, wit 

damp or | 
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M & M PORTABLE] 9 gz: 
HOUSES and GARAGES and all th 


Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun- Baker Motor 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labo: S. R. Bailey 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit | 
Pian, no nails, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone can set uv; : Broc Electr 

We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have Columbus Bi 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, keep c: 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, 


=| 50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 


best weather-resisting timber known—enabling us to make 
quickest shipments and lowest prices. 
. . ist. x: 1 i Ly - 4 cents for our handsome book of Plans 
T i] Designs which also gives names and addresses of those 
Originai, Reliabie and Largest Manufacterers of Portable Houses who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don't buys 
We Pay the Freight and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Stationin U. S. Portable House till you know what the largest.oldest makers offer 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO.,700 Main St.,Saginaw, Mich... :Miodisse Ave. Room 81026 
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5 minutes to the bank 12 minutes to the jobber 


BUSINESS day is a cycle of activities—the big day’s work results from the saving of minutes— 

but conserving nerve force is just as important as saving time. In an electric the business man 
goes from his desk to his factory in a few moments; to his jobber, to his bank, to his club, home to 
dinner, without a moment's hurry, without touching shoulders with the crowd, without contact with the 
damp or heat of the paving, always in perfect trim for the new duty he is to meet 

The silent force of the reliable electric car is 


THE “Bxide’ BATTERY 


a compact supply of ample power for dependable service ready at any moment. The superiority of the 
«Extde” battery is so pronounced that 90% of all electric vehicles manufactured are equipped with it, 
and all these—the leading electric vehicle manufacturers—use it: 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co. Champion Wagon Co. General Vehicle Co. Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc. Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co. Ideal Electric Co. Studebaker Automobile Co. 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co. Columbia Motor Car Co. C. P. Kimball & Co. The Waverley Co. 
Columbus Buggy Co. Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. Ohio Electric Car Co. Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 


Specify an «Exide” Battery when buying an Electric Car 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1910 


New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco Toronto 
5 “JExide”’ Depots 715 Distributors Inspection Service Corps 
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The easiest-riding Car in the World 


IS THE 


White Steam Car 


The White Steam Car has many desirable qualities which are not equalled in 
any other type of car. At all times and under all conditions it is noiseless, abso- 
lutely free from vibration, smokeless and odorless. It is easiest on tires. It has 
unequalled hill-climbing ability. The engine can never be “stalled.” It is by far 
the easiest car to control, and it is, therefore, the safest car for passengers as well as 
for other users of the highway. Either kerosene or gasoline may be used as fuel. 


The development of the White Steam Car—the perfection of details, simpli- 
fication of parts, etc.—has gone on steadily from year to year. As a result, the 
1910 White Steamer represents as great an advance over the steam car of a few 
years ago as does the 1910 White Gasoline Car compared with gasoline cars 
designed several years ago. 


During the last nine months from July 1st to date—more White Steamers 
have been made and delivered to customers than in the corresponding period of 
any previous year. 


Are you familiar with the many desirable features of the 1910 
White Steam Car? A postal to us brings a copy of our catalog. 


THE WHITE COMPANY > 
874 East 76th St, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY, Broadway at 62d Street TORONTO, 170 King Street, West 

BOSTON, 320 Newbury Street ATLANTA, 126-122 Marietta Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 629-633 N. Broad Street CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Avenue 

PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty Street SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street at Van Ness Avenue 
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/jLHE MARMO 


“The Easiest Riding Car in The World” 








’ Tire Economy 


Every man that has driven an automobile knows what high speed does to tires 
s t 


Probably the greatest demonstration of tire economy ever made was by Ray 
driving a Marmon stock car in the Vanderbilt race one week and in the Atlanta races the 
next. In these events he covered 736 miles at an average speed of 644 miles per hour, on 
the same set of tires, and never stopped once in any of the races for any purpose. 

Good tires? Of course they were, but practically every tire manufacturer of 
can show you testimonials from Marmon owners showing 
have stood up on Marmon cars 


Harroun 


the country 
how well their particular tires 


No other car of similar power has ever shown anything like the tire economy of the 


Marmon—and every automobilist knows that tires form the 


chief item of expense in main- 
taining the average car 


Complete Equizacet, $2,090 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 
(Estab. 1851) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Amnttilllin = sn. 








a WITH THE =r oH OTO GRAPHER? 


(BUSCH PRISM BINOCULAR) SAVE 3 O =) zi R e E N T 

. very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 

A Booklet for Beginners can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YOu 

By WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 

KELVIN McKREADY LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 

‘ou acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 

A new and interesting Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
story of the night sky as and the full information, 

Vv revealed by the Terlux : 


Call or write for Illustrated Booklet, mentioning Dept.E 


ey 2 v1 
PAUL A. MEYROWITZ, OPTICIAN od PHOTOGRAPHY 


389 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 36th Street, New York 1343 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
” 


ORTABLE 


ages—Cottages—Churches 
Sere Anywhere Freight Paid 
Cornell Portable Buildings are built complete in sections con- 
venient for ship ping ind handling and are quickly and easily 
erected simply by: bolting sections together. Any one can set 
them up, skilled help not being necessary, as all secti * are num- 
bered and everything fits. Built of first-class materials by experi- 
enced workmen, under the direction of a competent architectural 
department, in the large st and best-equipped portable house factory in America, Cornell Portable Houses give 
perfect satisfaction. These buildings are as substantial and durable as if built on the grounds by local con- 
tractors, are much handsomer and COST MUCH LESS, Our houses are painted inside and outside any colors de- 
sired, and are built to meet every requirement. We pay the freight to any railroad station. Catalog upon request 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 419 Adams Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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BED HAMMOCK - 
















For Verandas, Porches, Lawns and Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 


Couch and Swing-Settee 
The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


THIRD of a century’s experience shows that ROWE’S 
a HAMMOCKS can be depended on to give Ten Years of 

continuous out-of-door service. From the model and of 
Same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for years for 
U. S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or without national spring, 
thick mattress, with sanitary, removable cover. Holds six persons. 
With or without windshield (see cut) which folds flat under mattress. 
Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


ee, ee ie Ce mE Hw Do WM 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


AND PRICES OF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES 
Small silk name-label is on every ROWE HAMMOCK 


(VLedtiddtikkdhdidddedikodiche dod 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 433 Water St., Cloucester, Mass. 


a asIeaOsastaedgred saerereags" 
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THUMB & FINGER 


ARE ENOUGH TO OPERATE THE 


STEVENS sHoT SHOTGUN 


REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 











So easy-working is this mechanism— so quick its action— that you throw 
out the empty shell and reload the chamber like a fork of lightning. 
As the spent shell starts from the chamber by one route, the 
loaded shell starts from the magazine by a second route. No 
matter how quick you are, no human hand is fast enough to balk or 
clog this gun, because the loaded and the empty shells cannot meet. 
No expert lives who cannot better his score with the STEVENS 
6-Shot Repeater. Just so, the beginner graduates from the prelim- 
inary class in about one-half the ordinary time. The gun’s racy 
lines and perfected balance and the STEVENS Sighting System 
make it a Natural Pointer. 

You, who cannot believe that a shotgun can “ point itself,” go into a 
dealer’s shop and throw the STEVENS to your shoulder. with 
your own eyes what we mean by a Natural Pointer. 

This gun is absolutely safe because the breech is a solid wall. Safe, 
because it is hammerless. 

No gas or smoke can get in your face. 

An expert can take down and put together the STEVENS Repeater 
in 8 seconds. Even though it may take you a FULL MINUTE at 
first, that’s miles ahead of any ot he shotgun in the World. 

These are the facts—prove them at your gun dealer’s. 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, we will send this No. 520, express prepaid, on receipt of List 
price, $27. 


This gun is also made as No. 522, with hollow matted rib; fancy stock; straight grip; ys 
checked grip and forearm stide; List Price $40. Also made as No. 525, straight or ff 4. Sevens 


— & Arms & Tool 
pistol grip and reasonable changes to suit individual tastes; List Price $50. j Company, 


Ra Chicopee Falls, 
Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter: . f Mass, Dept. 855. 
You can obtaina letter written you poreanatty by one of our Send me expert 
experts, on either or all of these subjects, giving valuable information on 
advice. We send you, FREE, a 160-page Stevens Gun Book either 
telling about Rifies, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Tele- ? 
scopes. Just the information you need to know about ? Sharpshooting 
guns, and the advice in the fetter helps you to be an ? Hunting 
expert shot. Write now today. : lrap Shooting 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co.  oprcepapage. ; 


THE FACTORY PRECISION 
Dept. 855, pA Falls, Mass. 
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A Safety-Razor ? 
Yes Sir: 


A Hoe-Safety ? 
No Sir! 

Satisfactory ? 
Ask the man 


who uses one. 


v 
“ 
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A real razor with 
all the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 


It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 
“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
Stroke—that is the 


TRAZOR 


Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- 
ground blades of finest tempered steel, in hand- 
some Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pig-skin case, 
$6.00. Gold-plated sets in Pig-skin cases, $7.50. 


Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, shown at left, 
and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black Morocco, $5.00. 


The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever devised, 
consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collapsible rubber- 
set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red or Green 
Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. 


Highly ornamental for the dressing table—most convenient for 
the traveling bag. 








Illustrated Booklet on request 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
1 


11 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Free 


Trial Offer 


We will send complete 

outfit (except the Hold-All) 

to any address, upon receipt of price. 

If not entirely satisfactory return 

within 30 days and we will refund 
your money. 


2 
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Nothing finer made. 


Than ‘this, our LIGHT, GAUZY and SILKY MER-. 
CERIZED LISLE SOCK, which we have produced as 


a result of a demand from the fastidious, discriminatinig public. 


We seek your opinion, to whom we appeal for a share of 


your patronage of a strictly American honest-made hosiery. 


If you-have been paying 50c., 75c. and $1.00 a pair foi 
your socks, we urge you to give these goods an immediate trial. 


- 


The Hosiery of a Gentleman 


SOCKS de Luxe 


The) price ‘of Shawknit ‘dé ‘Luxe ts /35e, per pair, ot three re fore$| 00, 
packed jin: Saal, attractive boxes, and put up in a wide variety Fel 
Made in’ ieee from. 9 to 11. 1-2) inclusive: ml 


Your Haberdasher Should Supply You IG? 
if You cannot obtain them from him, send your order and XN 
money direct to us, We will prepay delivery charges 

\ fo jany part of the U.S..of any selection made from 
\\\\the following styles and. colors : 
idg Vivrmvnn anti al ead uae, 
Style T10 PCE aN ) pe Tee Neny Bree 
a r20\h \ Cardinal 761 Wsoy" Blue |) 
| \Ri0 Burgubdy 
n| T20- Tan 


» T40— Toscan Gold . 
» TSO ~Maater Green“ » 172-—Gdn Metal 7 
_ 


Let us send you our catalog and descriptive price list 
SHUNHRARKCE 
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CIRCULATING 
Coffee Percolators 


(Patented ) 


_mas 
Make Coffee Quickly 
From Cold Water— 


The most hurried breakfaster can now 
have good breakfast coffee—clear, rich, 
mellow coffee, the kind that does the 
nerves good and starts the day right. 


Manning-Bowman Perfected Coffee 
Percolators make delicious hot coffee in a 
few minutes, starting with cold water. The 
Coffee Pot Style may be used on a Man- 
py Pn oer Alcohol Gas Stove or on 
a_ kitchen range. 

The glass cover with 
metal cap protector 
will not break while 
in use. Manning- 
Bowman Percolat- 
ors have no valves, 
and cket under 
ercolating tube is 
arge and easy to 
clean. Made in both 
Pot and Urndesigns. 
Over a hundred 
styles and sizes. 
Sold by leading deal- 
ers. rite for free 
Reci Book and 
Catalogue, ‘‘E-24.”’ 


Mathers ef Manning- Bowman 
Chafing Dishes and Accessories, 
Alcohol Gas Steves, and the 

Eclipse’ Bread Mixer. 


Dra Style No $198 






































What do you find when 
you open your refriger- 


ator? Do you find clean, sweet, 
wholesome food and nothing else; 
or do you find partially spoiled food, 
moisture and unpleasant odors? If 
you find the latter it means your 
refrigerator is unsanitary—a possible 
source of sickness to yourself or fami- 
ly. Do not temporize if you have this 
kind of a refrigerator. Investigate at 
once the merits of the famous 


M2CRAY 
Refrigerators 


—the kind that are cleanand wholesome 
because there is always a constant circu- 
lation of cold, dry air through every 
food compartment as long as a pound 
of ice remains. Ordinary refrigerators 
cannot keep food the way the McCray 
does, because ordinary refrigerators 
do not have the McCray patented con- 
struction. TRY YOUR ICE BOX 
by placing salt in it for a few hours. 
Note how quickly the salt becomes 
damp and lumpy; then write for book- 
let which tells why it will keep dry in 
a McCray, and why it is the safest as 
well as the most economical refriger- 
ator you can buy. 
Write for the Free Book 


“How to Use Leftover Foods’’—by Elizabeth O. Hiller, 
and for any of these free catalogs:—No. A. H., Built-to. 
order for Residences; No. 87, regular sizes for Residences; 
No. 67, for Groceries; No. 59, for Meat Markets; No. 48, 
for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; No. 72, for Flower Suops. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


75 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 
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INTERIOR VARNISH 


(GREEN LABEL BRAND) 














is our best varnish for fine interior 
woodwork. It dries with a beautiful 
lustre and can be rubbed and polished 
if desired. Our reputation for quality 
has been built upon this varnish. _ Its 
use accentuates the beauty of natural 
woods, and we guarantee it to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
PRICE 


$3.00 per gallon 
Quarts 85c each 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If 
not at yours, we will send by express pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Full descriptive 
price list on application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all Purposes 


6570 GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GREEN LABEL 
BRAND 
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FIDELITY OND CASUALTY CU. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F, SEWARD, President 19 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary = i 0 











FIDELITY The experience of this Company under its liability policies 
LIABILITY covering 25,000 accidents a year has been studied in order to 
determine what industrial aceidents are preventable. From such 
ACCIDENT data and from data gathered from other sources, we believe 
HEALTH that fully sixty per cent. fall within the preventable class. 
How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pam- 
STEAM BOILER phlet of about 200 pages, prepared by us. 
ELEVATOR A first edition of oe thousand copies has been exhausted. 
A copy has been sent without charge to each of the Company’s 
PLATE GLASS a i ae A second edition of twenty thousand 
eopies is now in press. 
BURGLARY The price to the publie is nominal—twenty-five cents. A 
FLY WHEEL copy will be sent on receipt of remittance. 

















CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,364,229.90 
DIRECTORS 


WM. P. DIXON, w. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E, ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
GEO. E. IDE, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E,. PIERREPONT, JOHN J. RIKER, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos, 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 




















A ground glass focusing camera that loads in daylight with films 


Pocket Premo C 


Takes films or plates with equal facility and 
provides the important feature of ground glass 
focusing with either. And with this advantage 
it is as light and compact as an exclusively film 
camera, slipping readily into an ordinary coat 
pocket. 

Fitted with automatic shutter, rapid rectilinear 
lens, reversible brilliant finder, rack and pinion 
focusing attachment. 

Plates are loaded by means of the ordinary 
double plate holder—films, by the Premo Film 
Pack Adapter; and here’s an important point, one 
or more films may be removed at any time for tray 
or tank development. 

For 344 x4% pictures, $12.00; for 344 x 54 


The new Premo catalogue describes fifty dif- pictures, $15.00. 
ferent styles and sizes of cameras, at prices 


from $2.00 to $200.00. Free at the dealer's, or = 

postpaid to aA direct ou sequest. ? ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
IMPORTANT~—In writing, please be sure EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

to specify Premo catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Greatest Triumph in Typewriter History 


VISIBLE MODELS OF THE 


emington 


These new models represent the sum total 
of more labor, more experience, more 
accumulated knowledge, and greater re- 
source than all other typewriters combined 


That is why these new Remingtons have 
given such complete satisfaction to type- 
writer users, and why their sales have 
broken all records since the invention of 
the writing machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


hk 


A 
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Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc 





The Delaware River Bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia is a constant 
reminder of the beauty, durability and protective value of 


OXIDE OF ZINC PAINTS 


It was painted in 1901 and is still in good condition. 
Paint that will stand such service will stand anywhere. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 


Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even The New Jer sey Zinc Co. 
under the blowpipe. 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


We do not grind Zinc in oil, A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 























: Twollelphal Beshatee Every Home | 


Either book is worth having. Both are worth ne for. 








/ ings ‘and arrangeme a The other contains lists of the ““Worlds’ 
Best Books” for children and adults. Both sent upon request. g® 


| Globe“Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


i are sold at uniform prices, freight prepaid everywhere. 
if We not only furnish the most economical and practical bookcases for the 
home—but we now assist you ina substantial way by furnishing plans of 








4m artistic library interiors, and by giving you authoritative lists of the best books 
published. Catalog and Book Lists mailed Free. Simply address Dept. T. 




















Twenty-five years of Reputation stands back of 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


Preserve your shingles. Beautify your. house. 
The cost is 50% less than paint, and the result 100° 
more catinbactory. Let us send you our catalogue. 
Dexter Brothers Company, 105 Broad Street, Boston 
Branch Office: 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Agents: igticwbin Fit. MeDeee, J.D. SPs is eI 

Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash , and Portland, Ore.; F. S. C« 
M. D. Francis, Atianta, Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement C 








. WM. M. ¢ LARK, Arc hitex t. Grand Rapids. Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S. C., Birmingham and Moutgomery, Ala. 
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AYMAR EMBURY IT 
ARCHITEROT 


Don’t build a house for 
a home until you have 
studied our helpful book 


“Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


It is in two volumes, one of large and one 
of small houses, $1.00 each, and contains 
hundreds of pictures of successful concrete 
houses together with floor plans. 

It will not only convince you that your 
house must be of some form of concrete, but 
it will also convince you that 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 
Atlas Portland Cement is made from genuine 
Portland cement rock ; it is pure and uniform ; 
it contains no furnace slag, and it is the kind 
selected by the United States government for 
use upon the Panama Canal. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE ATLAS CEMENT LIBRARY: 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm,Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction, $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Genewesties 10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction, . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe ATLAS porttano CEMENT co. 

DEPT. 78 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Largest productive 
capacity of any 
cement company 
in the world. 


Over 50,000 barrels 
per day. 


CEMENT 3 


OT > 


NONE JUST AS GOOD 








Made-to- 


j° a great many 
NY people paint means 
just “paint.” The 
ingredients of which 
it is composed are 
an unknown quantity. 
@ To every good painter, and 
to every well-informed prop- 
erty owner, paint always 
means pure white lead, freshly 
mixed with pure linseed oil 
for each individual job. Paint 
made of these two standard 
materials has the exclusive 
peculiarity of “flowing to- 
gether,” and such paint gives 
a durable, beautiful surface, 
free from brush marks. 
@ To be sure of purity and 
uality in white lead, iook for 
th “Dutch Boy Painter” 
trade-mark on the side of the 
steel keg. 
@ Anyone interested in paint- 
ing can get reliable informa- 
tion 2hout paint made-to-order 
froma our “Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. B,” which also 
includes booklets on interior 
decoration and landscape gar- 
dening—Free. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 


Cleveland St. Louis 
(john T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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One Minute’s Rest 


in an ‘‘Old Hickory ” chair will con- 
vince anybody, young or old, that they 
need look no further to find out what 
perfect comfort really is 

You cannot imagine or know it fully 
until you sit in one once and enjoy that 
elastic, springy feeling, like the gentle 
sway of the young tree itself. 


OLD HICKORY 
FURNITURE 


stands today alone—in a class by it- 
self—sturdy and rugged as in the days 
of long ago when Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster sat in their hickory chairs. 

Andrew Jackson liked his chair so 
well that people nicknamed him “ Old 
Hickory.” That’s our trademark, 
burned into every piece of furniture 
we make. 

Everywhere you go, in the country 
or town, you will find ‘‘ Old Hickory ” 
furniture adding its charm and beauty 
to porch, lawn or bungalow by its 
simple touch of nature. Every piece of 
“Old Hickory ”’ breathes the spirit of 
the woods—a quiet hint of rest and 
perfect peace. 

Famous places like ‘‘ Claremont-on- 
the-Hudson,” ‘Old Faithful Inn,” 
and the splendid West Baden Hotel, 
etc., are fitted out with it. 

Get ‘‘ Old Hickory ’”’ in your home 
—learn what comfort really is. 


Write today for our free handsome 
new catalogue showing 150 types of 
“Old Ilickory ” and telling all about it. 


The TRADE 
Old Hickory Chair Yue 
Company MARK 


Dept. L 5, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 





a 

L. 

NEVERBREAK 
TRUNK 


is the last word in modern TRUNK-BUILDING 
Made of selected lumber and three multiple layers 
cemented together under hydraulic pressure— shaped 
on the latest ROUND-EDGE model — bound 
with vulcanized fibre and riveted throughout— it 
is conceded by shrewd travelers everywhere to be 
The Greatest TRUNK Value Ever 
Offered to the Public 


A G & S model has been adopted by the 


U. S. Government as the standard for army use 


The Mark of the G & S 
is a dependable guaranty and the registry of the 
TRAVELERS CASUALTY COMPANY is 


accepted as a practical assurance of service—covering 


both TRUNK and contents. 


G & S TRUNKS 
are sold by reliable dealers in every locality. If 
your own TRUNK man does not carry them, send 
us his name and your own and we will mail you 


our booklet of UNKS and PRICES; also a 





SPECIAL FREE SOUVENIR 
in the form of a neat and attractive 


be Celluloid Memo Tablet = 











Never accept a TRUNK _ until 
ou have seen on it the G & S 
rade- Mark and the Travelers 
Casualty Certificate. 


L. Goldsmith & Son 


Address us carefully at 
No. 3 Cherry St., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


The Largest Exclusive TRUNK 
Factory in the World. 
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Elbert Hubbard Says: 


“Hit your Ostermoor before 
ten-thirty (at night) or it is 
you for the toboggan.” 


Good Advice to Follow! 














ama GIDE te 


seen Look for the label and the name Ostermoor woven in the binding 
ff ~~ Sound sleep means restored 


strength and the reserve power 


necessary to do things. The 
moment you lie down on an 


MITCHELL wba. 
FURNITURE Ostermoor'l5 


the only consciousness you have 











[JNDER our Selling-By-Catalog plan it is is that of absolute comfort, and 


possible to furnish either modest cottage the sensation blends quickly i in- 
or handsome residence with Mitchell Furniture . 
ieee uae eed dams Mek naa it to sound, refreshing slumber. 


cost no greater than is asked for ordinary furni- One million people know 
ture. itchell Furniture means correct styles this. Join the army of Oster- 


and moderate prices. 
moor Sound-Sleepers. 
Ever since 1836 Mitchell’s has been a 
Cincinnati point of interest—nationally known ene 
as America’s Furniture Show Place. 


Buying by Mail 


gives the same splendid opportunity that a per- 
sonal visit insures. With our big Art Furniture 
Catalog you can see 1,200 photographs of modern 
designs and Colonial and Period Reproductions. 
You can order one piece or outfit a home, and at 
prices to fit all purses. Just name amount you 
desire to spend and room or rooms you want to 
furnish, and our experts will help you in selec- 
tions bound to be in artistically good taste. 


Oriental Rugs in exc/usive patterns Send for Free Book and Samples 


st The Ost is not for sale at stores generally, but 

pet nee she Ma i a ane “x there’s on Octerannee “Sercher moss places. = ares 
e che ne. ny 0 ese mesti merchant in town rite us an 

"Il give you hiename. But don’t 

patterns are shown in actual colors, by eas groves Mygope. Shen s 

colored plates, in our 300-page Catalog. Expres Pre ~ other stores — make gure you're 

getting the genuine rmoor— 

By sending 25 cents to cover cost of mailing, —45 lbs. $i}. .00 pom sy TT 

we will send this Big Art Cat: ilog—whic h costs y trees by express, prepaid. same 
e " ay your chec 8 receiv yy us, 

$2.50 to publish—and give you —— ¢ re dit ~ 25 . : 2 eee a 

cents on your — pur hase d _ 7 ou : o % oe none ip stock Saaw' Ow ~ 

choice furniture buying cannot be found on All 6 ft. 3 in. long attress for amon en, 

Sot 3 Trite r a f dissatie- 

either continent. Get it. Write TODAY. in two parte, 50c. antes if for snr L— SS is, 


he Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. a nat 
as conan Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio Ostermoor & Co., 109 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 4 Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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FRAYAAOTORS | |S 


COMPLETE 3 H.P. OUTFIT, all ready to peng ‘ 
install in your boat. Guaranteed by a cet. 
responsible firm. Will develop 4 actual every 


_ horse aS ' 260 BD rs ge 
4 weil, 
feel t 
For Speed, Pleasure, comt« 

and Working Boats andr 


in dol 

















You are safe when you buy a GRAY 
Motor, you will get big power, you will 
prompt delivery, you will get a modern mot 
you will have the plant behind it and you suppl 
will get a guarantee that is absolute years 


us an 
charg 


pre ve 


Write us and let us show you what our or ' 
is thi 


ganization consists of; what our experience ‘ 
consists of ; why wecan give you prompt and Gove 
positive delivery and why we can give you work 
itvesy tach of 1 ie plant ts devoted to building GRAY the highest quality possible for mechanical 

Motors and nothing e/se I the irgest and most up skill to produce 

to date plant in the world devoted exclusively to the manu 

facture Of two-cycle marine motors \] L prices of GRAY Motors in lude 
COMPLETE outfits. 


or co 


We started out to make the best motors that ".P BR. 
oney, skil oul . é oe - P.— power, workman- 239 & 
money kill and machinery could produce—at th : a shipand materiel absolute. 





lowest possible cost ly guaranteed by a responsi- 


a 
Ay ble concern. Ready to install W e 
High quality and low price are usually antag: SS in your boat COMPLETE, rl 


nistic elements a eS >} $94 to $118 
, lepending upon outfit Fre 


We had to make them harmonize 


Quality and volume of product were necessary : T 
to enable us to use rapid and modern automatic 12 2S. aa to kee; 
p ; * antee to de- ° 
machinery velop 14 to 16H. P. sanitar 
Complete outfit, 
Low price was necessary to give us the large “ - ready to install i 

. your boat 


n 
volume of sales 


: f : $198 to $237 
We met the issue fairly and fought it out,and won, wad bs Fe . depending upon outfit. rounde 


We equipped a truly wonderful plant = oe 


We concentrated every effort on the one purpose oa | 21 and 36 
to build a better motor. : 


We have been aggressive—keenly active ' 
strenuous. We want vour good wi your friend xan Y | \ Via! Write for M 
ship—your order We intend to DESERVE IT. , : bd a Senet 

e , e “ € e. ese 

If you don’t use aGRAY Motor, we want you to from 
know it well enough to say a good word for it. 1, 2 and 3 Cylinders, 

: : " by simy 

If vou do use a GRAY Motor, we intend vou shall 3 to 36 H. P. dishes, 


have so good a motor that you will BOOST it. Write for big Catalog today—most complete marine = 
gas engine catalog published. NO 


to ma 


Gray Motor Co. 31 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. oe 


Gray Motor Company of Canada, 31 River Front, Walkerville, Ont. 
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REECO WATER SYSTEM 


(Water supplies installed complete 





ZINK 





ADVERTISER 











and ready for use) 


We do the work, you turn the fau- 
cet. Our system relieves a customer of 
every detail. We install any kind of 
water-supply complete and ready for use 
No matter where you live, if it be near a 
weil, a spring, or running brook, and you 
feel that you could enjoy some of those 
comforts and conveniences which a bath 
and running water give inahome, butare . | aa ee 
in doubt as to the expense involved, write with pmeumatic pressure tank 

us and we will tell you exactly the cost, and in case you purchase, we will take complete 
charge of the work, relieving you of every detail of installation, thus giving you a water- 
supply all ready for the turning of the faucet. Our business life covers an experience of seventy 
years. During this period we have been able to adopt the best of such inventions and im- 
provements as have from time to time become available, until our system of water-supply 
is the very best obtainable, being indorsed and in use by various departments of the U. S. 
Government, and, to the number of over 40,000, is working in all countries throughout the 
world to-day. Our pumps are operated by electricity or hot air, as may best suit the location 
or convenience of the purchaser. 


Write to our nearest office for Catalogue Wj, and let us tell you the cost of a water supply a// ready for use. 


Ripger-Ericsson ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 


FreeBook » LLome Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good—-how 
to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs— how to keep a R 
sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 
It tells all about the “‘ Monroe,’ the refrigerator with inner 
walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every comer 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The “ Monroe” 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


\Gh* Monroe’ 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 
cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the million. 
These germs get into your food and make it poison, and the family suffers 

from no traceable cause. 

The “ Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an instant 
by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. It’s like “ washing 
dishes,’ for the ‘“‘ Monroe” is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 




















efrigerator 




















Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 





The high death rate among children in the summer months could be 
NOTE CAREFULLY ee Ce greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. 


so costly 
to manufacture that but tew 


i } through The “ Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied by people who 
stomers the dealers CARE — and is found today in a large majority of the VERY BEST homes in the United 
Pata ee Bours ernie tae States. The largest and best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family 
: —" HP is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 
Sent Anywhere on Trial When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Refrigeration, 


dealers. So we sel! « 
$0 per cent cor si 
reach of the MAN) 





We will send the \ you will know WHY, and will realize how important it is to select carefully. Please write 
a the sible person ; 

where to use until cooy No ° = . beens for the book today. 

anless you wish t The M ost sell itself to you on 


it} merits 








Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station p, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EUROPE] 


A Popular Excursion 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 
Leaving New York July 2d, 1910 
“Positively the most delightful tour of the year” 
Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium. France. 
With a Supplementary Excursion to Gormany 
(Oberammergau optional), The Rhine, Blac 
Forest, Falls of the Rhine, Switzerland, with 
added tour through the Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
Genoa, Maritime Alps, Venice, the Apennines, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Pompeii. 
Leisurely travel— membership limited, 


| WRITE AT ONCE FOK BOOKLET | 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


New York: 225 Fifth Avenue Boston: 306 Washington Street, | 








Philadelphia ; 100s Chestnut Street, Pittsburg : 214 Oliver Bldg. 
Chicago: 202 South Clark Street. 








UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | 


In all business and social relations the important factor 
is personality; this is peculiarly true in foreign travel. 
Our leaders constitute our chief distinction, 
GREECE-—Sail May 21 and June 2. 
ITA LY—Sail June 2 and June 25. 
NORWA Y—Sail June 16 and July 2. 

ENGLAN D—Sail May 31, July 12 and August 6, 
OBERAMMERGAU ~—A place in each tour. 
LEADERS :—Dr. H. H, Powers, Dr. H. F. Willard, Dr. C I 

Babcock, Mr. Rossiter Howard, Prof. E. W. Clark, Prof. L. F. Pik 
Ask about Mediterranean Cruises of the Athena. 
Send for Announcement and Travel Maps. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 81 Trinity Place, Boston, Masa, 











12 TOURS EUROPE::: 


and August. 


All parts of Europe, including Oberammergau. 


DE POTTER TOURS ($ix.) * 2e0"V8ex 


























SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE WITH ITS HEAT AND HUMIDITY— 
Why Not Take a Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun—Cool, 


Healthful 


Invigorating 


y 
Cape, Iceland and Spitzbergen ; also to England, Ireland, Scotland, 


and to the Seaside Resorts of Euro 
JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEMB 


Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. 


Under the Finest Conditions ? 


‘The North 
e, leaving Hamburg during JUNE, 





" Cont from $62.50 up. 


Write for Travel Books fully Illustrated. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 BROADWAY, New YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago 


St. Lecérk 








| 
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Whenever you see pictures like these 





you can be reasonably sure that they were made with a 


GRAFLEX CAMERA 


The Graflex shows the image full size of negative up to the instant of exposure, right side 
up, and is fitted with a Graflex Focal Plane Shutter working at any speed from “time” to 
1-1000 of a second. Graflex cameras use roll film, plates or film packs. 

Graflex Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


-—ENGLAND— | er 


This Pretty 











Portable Garage, 


The Continent saat, wth ¢ om 


lows, painted in 


To London Paris—Bremen your choice of 
Express Sailings Every Tuesday. colors, costs only 
Plymouth—Cherbourg~ Bre. $i¢ Slightly 


pee. Twin-Screw Sailings Every higher prices for 


ursday larger sizes. Other 
Te Gibraltar Naples and as styles up to $825. 
Genoa. Sailings Every Saturday 
Wireless and Submarine Signals. This Ready to Erect Garage 
Independent Around - the - World 

Llo d Tours. Travelers’ Checks good all Soon Pays for Itself 
over the world. You are losing money by not having a garage of 

lilustrated Booklets on request, Dept F your own The rent and the “ extras " you are paying 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen’l Agts.,5 Broadway, N. ¥. ee ; 
Springfield Portable Garage 


And besides—think of the enormous extra convenience. 

l his garage costs you much /ess than you could build 
it for. It is far more sudstantial in every way than 
you could put ut for the same money. And it saves 
all the confi m and litter and delay that builders 
always make Two men can set this up in a few hours. 

Really there’s no other way to care for your car that 
is nearly so sensible, so economical, so satisfactory. 


Style — Convenience — Portability 


Painted to match your residence, this garage is ahand- 
some, stylish building. You can have tool-chest, robe- 
rack, chauffeur’s room—any convenience you want 
Think of the delays, the annoyances, the “tips” and 
petty expenses this garage of your own will avoid 


PE H U Nothing that you can buy will give you more solid 
e comfort than this 


W rite To- day for Our © —— 

Shelter Island Heights, L. L., N. Y. cn seer iy ene teecetty ce 
Opens June 25th. Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed; Delight- other portable structures. It gives prices, sizes, and details 
ful Climate; Pure Water; Matchless Bays for Sailing; Pictu- | Order early before our summer rush starte 
resque Golf Course; Tennis; Commodious Bathing Pavilion | 
and Palm Garden; Garage and Livery. Booklet. SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE co. 

New York Office: E. O. LANGWORTHY, 901 Allen Street, Springfield, Mass. 
1122 Broadway, cor. 25th St. Vanager. New York Office, 61 Park Row. 
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<a at North Coast 
Limited 


Carries only first-class through standard sleeping car 
passengers from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Superior to Billings, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spo- 
kane and Pacific Coast Points: Puget Sound and 
Portland. 


Equipment consists exclusively of sleeping cars, 
containing drawing rooms, compartments and open 
Yellowstone Park | sections, with brand new dining cars and obser 
vation-library cars. Electric lights throughout, 
including ligits in upper and lower berths; patent 
ventilators and electric fans. Barber, bath and 
clothes-pressing service; library of travel and fiction ; 
magazines and newspapers ---all the little comforts 
as well as the big ones. 


Four Other 
Cope orn twee!) Daily Transcontinental 


“ k Line” ° 
een Trains All electric-lighted, including the 
through NORTHERN PACIFIC 
EXPRESS from Union Station, Chicago, and the 
through PUGET SOUND EXPRESS from Union 
Station, St. Louis, both via Burlington - Northern 
Pacific lines, carrying drawing room and tourist 
sleeping cars, coaches and dining cars. 


The Northern Pacific is the Pioneer Line of the 
Northwest and was the first transcontinental railroad 
to light its trains with electricity. All main line 
Annual Rose Festival’ passenger trains are thus lighted today. 

seria unr] This is the line of the Great Big Baked Potatoes; 
—— Eggs from our own Poultry Farm; Bread, Cakes, 
Pastry and Ice Cream made at our own Bakeries; 
Yakima Creamery Butter; Whipped Cream for 
Coffee; the Choicest Meats and Fish the markets 
afford --- prepared by expert chefs and served by 

experienced waiters. 


Gardiner Gateway, 


Meals to make you smack your lips. 
Scenery to hold you at the window. 
Service that sets the pace. 
For literature descriptive of the Land 
of Fortune, of Northern Pacific train 
Over the Scenic Highway service over — rey: ped and 
articulars about the Special Summer 
through the ourist fares, address 
Land of Fortune 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 


8 ST. PAUL 
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One |i 


ife you have to live. Live it gloriously 
this summer in 


COLORADO 


There the very air has life in it, and gladness. Sunshine penetrates your 
heart; the strength of the rock-ribbed hills, your 
limbs; the crystal purity of lakes and streams, 
your mind. Nature flings before you her 
mightiest trappings; you feel like singing all 
the time. You don’t know what life means 
until you've been in Colorado. And you 


don't know what traveling means until you 
step aboard the de luxe 





Rocky Mountain 
Limited 


—daily from Chicago to Colorado Springs and 
Denver direct 


This unrivaled train is ready for you. hw 
The utmost in luxury and rest. Only ; 
one Colorado, only one 

Rock Island to the Rockies 

—in all the world. 


Other good trainsevery 
day from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha and 
Memphis forColo- 
rado, Yellowstone 
Park and the 
Pacific Coast. 


You'll find our profusely 
illustrated book ‘‘Under 
the Turquoise Sky’’ and 
other booklets of great in- 
terest. Write today. 


L. M. ALLEN 


Pass. Traffic Mer. 
17 La Salle Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SOO-NIPI PARK LODGE 


SOO-NIPI PARK, N. H. 


(On Incomparable Lake Sunapee) 


Elevation 1200 feet 
7 hours from New York 
3 hours from Boston 


Modern Hotel with fifteen Cottages and log cabins varying from one room 
and bath to ten rooms and two baths. 


Situated in a heavily timbered Park of 400 acres. Miles of delightful trails, 
splendid golf course, tennis courts. Bathing, fishing, canoeing, sailing, and the 
centre of the most picturesque region for motor trips in New England. 


On the route of the “Ideal Tour,” midway between Manchester, Vt., and 
Bretton Woods, White Mts. Write to 


H. G. MARVIN, Manager Soo-Nipi Park, N. H. 
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he Vacation Land 
me Ol, , America. 


> Saratoga Springs 


America’s greatest watering place. Day ex- 
cursions by trolley, automobile or carriage to 
Adirondack and Lake George Resorts. 





The Thousand Islands 


of the St. Lawrence River provide perfect 
aquatic life among the 1,762 islands dotted 
with summer homes, cottages and hotels. 


Adirondack Mountains 


The Lake Como Region of America—Hotel, 
Cottage or Camp life. Mountain climbing, 
golf, tennis, hunting, canoeing and fishing. 


New England Seashore 


Refined but brilliant resorts, or places to hide 
away. Water and woods join—pleasures of 
beach or country. Wild as Canada—comfort- 
able as your own home. 


Lakes George 2nd Champlain 


the two most beautiful and picturesque bodies 
of water in America. Hotels and cottages 
from which one, two and three-day jaunts 
can be made—fishing, mountain climbing, or 
touring in perfectly appointed steamers. 


Let Us Plan Your Vacation 


If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time 

and amount of money you desire to spend in connection with 

FE N T R A L your holiday, whether you want continuous traveling or not, and 
give some idea of your taste regarding surroundings, amuse- 

LI N FE Ss ments, etc., we will propose one or two trips for your consider- 
ation with co plete information. Address New York Central 

Lines Travel Bureau, Room 514 Grand Central Terminal, 


x . 4 <e New York, or Room 1414 La Salle Street Station, Chicago 
a ae 
AS oth 
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BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


The ideal summer resort for business men and their families, com- 
bining as it does the pleasures of the seashore with the accessibility of 
New York city hotels to the business and amusement centres, 


AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTELS 


European Plan 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


New York’s Ideal Out Guess June 954: World Famous Band 
of Door Restaurants JOSEPH P. cnpaves, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) Goncerts and Musical 
» we Office, 243-5th Ave. Festivals 


Complete MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


Accommodations for Opens about June 11th 


‘ , Superb Surf Bathing 
7 i ALFRED S. AMER, Mer. (of Waldorf-Astoria). 
Motor Tourists N. Y. Office, Astor Court, op. Waldorf-Astoria 
SEND FOR FOLDER 

















EUROPE. INCLUDING OBERAMMERGAU 


Season—Limited Parties 
y S-- — Advantages 
DK. and MRS. HOWARD 8, PAINE 
___ 346 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


pr PASSION PLAY § 
Select Summer Tours. Per 
sonal escort. Choice of 
routes. Parties small; fine 


Steamers. Apply at once. 
The TEMPLE TOURS, 14-3 Beacon &t., Boston, Mane. 


t SON Freight Forwarding Co. 
22% FT SPEED. COMFORT «a SAFETY COMBINED. 


Reduced Kates on household goo 
TAMPS.FOR CATAL¢ to all western point- 
= M: wes 1ette Bu iilding, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St 
| Truscorr Boat M FG. Co. »ST. JOSE PH,M | H- | ) : 736 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building 
5 200 Central Bu ilding, Los Angeles. 


lors /ICLMMMS S STELLB BOATS 


> CANT SINK 
TO : 


Or be 
_— . ¢ r er 
Mullins Boats are safer and faster than any wooden bo 


of steel plates, with air chambers like a life boat. Hulls glide through water easily; can’t warp, 
crack, split, dry gut or waterlog. Require no caulking, 7 models, 16 to 26 feet, 3 to 40 hi: p. Au 
have non-backfiring two-cycle engine, silent underwater exhaust, one man control, outside gasoline intake, im- 


roved carburetor and reversing device, and many other exclusive improvements. Big outp insures ‘Taos 
liveries. READ OUR CATALOG before ordering. Describes all launches, also full line of Row Boats, Hunting a] 
Boats, Engines and Accessones. MULLINS $110.00 LAUNCH is the greatest motor-boat value ever offered, 


THE W. HH. MULLINS CO., 109 Frankiin St., SALEM, OHIO 
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Layptian 


OC lLkes 
The Utmost in Cigarettes 


As near pertect 
as mother nature 
and human skill 
can make them 


Cork Tips or plain 


Century 
Cameras 


For the best kind of 

photography, indoors and 

out, there is no camera so good as the CENTURY. Nothing is 

omitted that will add to the ease and accuracy of operation—no 
unnecessary adjustment is included. 

Accurately adjusted, solidly constructed in the most compact 
form and elegantly finished, the 1910 Century is preeminently the 
Quality Camera. 

Our 1910 Illustrated Catalog may be obtained free, at your 
dealer's, or from us. 


CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Boston Garters are made 
of bes materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair Cotton ,265c. Silk ,50c. 


alled on Kecelpt of Price 
GEORGE FROST Co. maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
j Gag See that Boston GARTER 


is stamped on the clasp, 











RINTOGRAP 


MULTIPLE TYPEWRITER 





Has Ten Rocihasiwe and 
Fundamental Features 


Pens 
' that Stand 
the Test 





















For 
“a hard, rapid, 

continuous writing use 
a Spencerian Pen. Its 
great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


outlive others because of the fine work- 
manship and the high quality Spencerian 
Pen Steel from which they are made. 
Sample card of 12—all different—sent for 
6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEH Co., 349 Broadwar, N.Y. 
























These ten features are absolutely essential to the production of perfectly typewritten letters in quantities. 








The Printograph prints by impact—true typewriter action, through standard typewriter ribbon, with ue 
writer type, works from left to right like a typewriter. In short, it is a typewniter with a capacity of 2000 to 


letters per hour. 


If you want the results from your letters that you are entitled to, write for full information on the ten exclusive 


and essential points of the Printograph. 
Better still, try one out in your office. 


U. S. PRINTOGRAPH COMPANY 





2004 So. 12th St., La Crosse, Wis. 
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= Best & Co. 


INFANTS’ LONG DRESS 


of Fine Lawn; yoke trimmed with lace insertion, hand-embroidered 
dots and featherstitching ; finished with tucks; skirt, lace insertions 


nei Bebe tbe GUE: «6 bi 64 0 6s Viuvn 1c NNR as tans bee $3.85 


You Can Clothe Your Children Most Satisfactorily 
. and Conveniently At the Liliputian Bazaar 


Our assortments are complete, including every article for the 
complete outfitting of Infants and Children, with specialties 
in every department not found anywhere else. 


More Becoming Styles Exclusively for Children 


Specializing in apparel solely for Boys and Girls, our designers 
are continually creating daintier juvenile style effects. Our 
modes are the accepted standard of fashionable New York, 


Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 
Pictures the Latest Children’s Styles 


This is the only authentic collection of styles and 















models devoted solely to children’s attire, It gives 
\ you interesting fashion news you can find in no 
si iY other way. If you desire to see the newest things in 

E INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 

Millinery Dresses Lingerie 

dan Hosiery Footwear 
of" & INFANTS’ 
. Layettes and Complete Outfitting 

Write today for your copy of this Catalogue, free. Please 


Address Department 6 60-62 West 23d Street, a. NEW YORK 





They fit so well you forget they’re 


there. ‘Twenty-five Cents, Fifty Cents 
and One Dollar from dealers or sample 
direct from A. Stein & Co., 510 Center 
Avenue, Chicago. Be sure 
the box says “ Paris Garters 


—no metal can touch you.” 


/ ANI@BMESVNE R. 
GSMA ONC K or r~onot 
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From 
for lamp-chimneys if Factory 
every maker consid- | 10 Home at Factory Prices 


red his interests iden 





Macbeth Pearl Glass —, 
is the only kind of glass 


that would ever be used 








The secret of years 
5 ; of success—thousands 
tical with those of the of customers satisfied 
with our high-grade 
furniture. Write for 
our Catalog No. 53- 
Over 600 illustra- 
tions 


Library, Parlor, Hall, 
Dining Room and 
Bedroom Furniture 


Send 10 cents to partially 
cover cost of matting. 
Ihe Cream of Furniture 


: ° Jesions ro rot to oO 
One quality; to get the correct size a nae Reena ie you 


user. 


It is only the user’s 











Rag. U. & Pot. 08. interests, however, that 
you have to consider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is on 

the lamp-chimneys you buy, and they 


won't break from heat. 

















) ; ee home if you address 53 
. Fulton street 
and shape for any burner, have my ; ; 
: ) a Grand Rapids Furniture 
lamp book. Free. Address Mfg. Company 
M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. Grand Rapids, + Mich. 





= For Liquor and 
uf Celev Drug Using 


> UuU | he So skilfully ‘and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 30 years 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Met Springs, Ark. Dwight, Hil. hansas City, Meo. White Plains, N. VY. Pittsburg, V'a., 
Denver, Cole. Marion, Ind. St. Louls, Mo., Columbus, Ohio 4246 Fifth Ave. 
. oa haa ee Lexington, Masa. 2801 Leeust ®t. Portland, Oregon. Providence, RK. I. 
Jacksonville, Fila. Portiand, Me. Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. Buffalo, N.Y. 812 N. Broad St. London, Engiand. 




















BEST PRINTIN G INKS 


J -— KA = — 2 


a in a! VORA 
CHAR PER PERIODICALS ilth me tanT 


4 CHICAGO PHILA 
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While Rock 


*““The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. rite 


Ship Anywhere “On Appro 
in your home five da to be returne 

















—Fire Destroys 


eT ee oe ey oe ee Many Country Homes 


val,” allowing furniture 
lat 
lat 


‘ rexpense and your 


ne ea 


We Prepay Freight to al! points east of the Missis : : 
ppi R l north of Te ee line, allowing freight Because the Fire Departmer 


pi River d 
that far toward point ey a , tlicient 


. wav and 
extinguisher is ready for prompt us« 


this dainty French 





































































t ing rable, worth 9, 
Genuine Mahogany, 
or Bird’s-EKye Maple. 
d strongly constructed. 
ient drawers, trimmed 
tonne eee Chemical 
; French Bevel Mirror, 
} : ize of top, 18x36 
; 5.00 value for $22.75 
{ 
Throws a stream 75 to 8s feet 
= Better than a thousand gallons of water 
, : I-xtinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene 
/ May be operated by one man 
“a / ( t Imost nothing to maintain 
3 \ lutely Safe Lasts a Lifetim 
i 
t 
1 leather, and will give a 
comfort and satistact 
) of equal quality sell e 
$50.00. ‘Jefferson Kocker ” 
Bishop's Book of Correct Furniture Stylestlus- 
trates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable 
f ture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Free 
t “Period” and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third . 
| ying direct. While this Book costs $1.50 to publish, we Trial 
mail it to those interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25c 
in stamps, which may be dex ted from your first purchase. Offer 
BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY explained and Booklet 1 sent on application 
' 85-97 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY 
eference: Any Grand Rapids bank. 32 H Portland Street, Boston, Mass, 
j { 
— — . anaes ” , , , 
; Write for Our New Catalog containing over 1500 beautiful photographic illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
' Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own or present as a gift to a loved one; it will be sent on approval to your 
home, place of business, or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If it is satisfactory in every way, pay 
one-fifth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthiy amounts, If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges 
and take all risks. We have absolute faith in our goods because we know they are the very best quality and highest grade of 
work hip A t t $ is a confidential matter. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year 
after year, finding them a great convenience at such times as birthdays, anniversaries, engagements, weddings, graduation, etc. 
Diamonds a8 an investment sro better than 1 savings bank because they pay four 
times the rate of interest. They increase in value from 15% to 20% each year. Our prices are 
lowest; our terms are easiest. We allow 8% discount on all cash orders aura today for a free = os 
sample copy of the Loftis M 8, devoted 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | t)""Sisice aud Stories of Diamonds, Precious Leute eae 
BROS & co AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE ~ Stones, Fine Watches and Artistic Jewelry."’ Diamond ngs. $11.0 
s ® Dept. E 27, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, ti!,—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., & St.Louis, Mo, downs $5.60 per month 
VW he now? fin qd to advertise rs kindly mention llarpe j *s Vagazine ; 
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HE estimation in which American-made electric vehicles are 
- held throughout the world may be judged by two foreign 
orders recently received by the Wave rley Company, of Indianapolis. 
The first of these came from the distant island of Java, in the Dutch 
East Indies, from a Mr. J. E. Court, of the town of Cheribon. 


The order was for a Waverley four-passenger brougham, the 
most expensive car built by the company, and was accompanied 
by London exchange for the full value of the car and extras. 


The customer mentioned the fact that he had 
seen a Waverley advertisement in a copy of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY that came to him, and placed 
his order on the strength of this advertisement. 


Local conditions dictated the use of solid tires, and the order 
was accompanied by a request for duplicates of all breakable parts, 
such as battery jars, since these could not be replaced near home. 


A peculiar feature of the order was the building of a special 
footman’s seat over the rear battery box, the municipal ordinances 
of Cheribon making it illegal to leave a vehicle of any kind standing 
on the street without a servant in charge. Shipment of the car 
will be made in about sixty days, via Rotterdam, Holland. 


The second order referred to was for a Waverley two-passenger 
coupé for the firm of Wm. Barbour & Sons, Ltd., the well-known 
linen-thread manufacturers of Lisburn, Ireland. With the car goes 
an additional leather top, to be used in summer in place of the 
coupé top, this interchangeable feature being one of the special 
advantages of the Waverley coupés and broughams. 


The Barbour family crest, representing a dove with an olive 
branch over the words “Pax et Libertas,” is to be painted on the 
panels of the doors. 


While the upholstery of the Java car is to be in durable leather, 
that of the coupé for Ireland will be in the richest broadcloth. 
(From the Edison Monthly) 
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BE LABEL 
etait, 


Delicious—Appetizing—Satisfying 
The kind that keeps after it is opened 
Made only from selected ‘tomatoes, picked attheir 
prime and cooked ever so lightly to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with purest spices—in kitchens 

of spotless cleanliness. 











BBY i Contains only those Ingredients Recognized and 
mo Se Indorsed by the United States Government 
- £ 
sag LABEL Insist on products bearing our name, not 
owe q' only ketchup, but soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meat, jams, jellies, 
ETON 


preserves, etc. 


Write for free booklet, “ Original Menus,” telling 
what to have for breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





A stomach builder. 


Of course, Pape’s Dia- 
pepsin really does relieve 
your indigestion quickly. 
Misery-making gas, heart- 
burn, and all stomach dis- 
tress go at once. A\nd, in 
addition, it builds up your 
weakened stomach. Large 
case at druggists, 50c. 


| 1? Pa D 
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~CLEANSED 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Means skin health and_ bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


@@” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, “How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the Skin and Hair.” 








Tissue-toilet paper, to 
be of any value whatever must possess 
soothing, healing qualities; the cheap, 
harsh, splintery sort is positively in- 
jurious, However, you will find that 


sam "{SSUe 


has a soft cloth-like texture, in itself most welcome ; but 
is also impregnated with a solution of Canada balsam 
and other emollients which are gratefully healing. 


“Sani-Tissue’’ is the only balsamized paper in the world 


G ° ve. 
Scott Paper Co. “pnimicni.”° 


A free packet mailed upon request. Send Dealer’s name, 
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You would, no doubt, like to secure the best results 
from the Steam or Hot Water Heating System in 
your House. 

Then make sure to have your Architect specify the 
recognized standard—_the Genuine 


= * 
enKins Bros. Radiator Valves 
bearing the DIAMOND Trade Mark as shown in cut 
And then see to it that the Contractor installs just 
what is called for. 


JENKINS BROS., 71 John St., New York, N.Y. 


yout WORKSHOP “Peo” 









With outfits of Barnes Wood and ul Working 

sx FOOT POWER 6a 
Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod- 


uct The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
for catalogue. Address 


WwW. F. & JOHN BARNES co., 
595 Kuby 5 St., Rockford, Ills. 


Tricycles for Cripples F 


Chairs for 
Invalids 


‘ Complete catalog sent on 
ougentl Write for it today. 


WORTHINGTON CO.,311 Cedar See Cle 


H.P STATIONARY .swrure 
GASOLINE ENGINE 76% 


For Farmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3 to 20 h,p. at. governed 
-guaranteed »y & responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 


105 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. 






















GRAY MOTOR CO.. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 

comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 

























Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 

other irritants found in ordinary toilet 

‘powders. Dealers make a larger profit 

by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s. 
Sample Box for 2c Stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot™ Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly ‘te akes the 
sting out of corns and bunions. Jt’s the 
greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. \len’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feeleasy. It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and tired, 

aching feet. We have over 30, 000 testimonials. 

TRY iT’ TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, %c. 

Do not ace ept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 


ie .* FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail 

MOTHE R GRAYW’S SWE ET POW. 
DEKS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
“In a pinch, Chik 4 Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

use Allen's Trial Package FRE E. Address, 
Foot-Ease.” 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
















































PREVENTS OBESITY. 


Borrteo AT THE Sprincs, Bupa Pest, HUNGARY. 
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Astonished Her! 


ERE’S a beauty recipe: Take a pinch of Pom- 
peian; rub it on your moistened face and well 
into the pores. A few more moments of massaging 
and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker than 
when applied. You are astonished! You never sus 
pected that so much deadly dirt could stay in your skin, 
despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 

A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. 
sallow “dead skin” appearance has gone, and in place of that 
drawn, tired-looking skin, is one that has the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. “ When first I used 
Pompeian,” wrote a woman, “I was as astonished as at my 
first Turkish bath.” The pore-dirt that comes out will 
astonish you as it did her. 

Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the pores 
clean, and thus promotes skin health. esolve to-day to 
preserve and promote your beauty, Trial jar sent for 6c. 


Pompeian ‘trea 


All Dealers, 50c, 75c and $1. 
For Men: takes away soreness after 


shaving. By removing the soap from the 
pores it allays the irritation so distressing to 
those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. Pom- 
peian invigorates the skin. After a day's 
dusty work or sport Ponipeian cleanses and 
refreshes marvelously. A clear skin and 
clean looks is a good introduction into 
society or business circles. 
Trial Jar Sent for 6c. 


The Pompeian Mfg.Co., 8 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The old 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
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Acid-Test Papers 
and Ten-Day Trial Tube 
of Pebeco Mailed FREE 


Teeth decay because the Lactic acid of fermentation 
in the mouth eats through the enamel. After the 
enamel is once pierced the bacteria of decay cause the 
destruction of the tooth, or the dentist must save it by an 
operation. Here is the simple way to prevent all the trouble 
and pain. For the daily cleansing of the teeth use 


PEBECO 


Tooth Paste 


which is the one dentifrice which overcomes “‘ acid mouth,’’ 
and polishes, whitens and cleanses the teeth at the same time. 
In fact, the cleansing power of Pebeco i: remarkable. Its use 
insures white teeth, sound gums and a clea:i, healthy mouth. 
Furthermore, users of Pebeco never have unp!«asant breath. 

The Acid-Test Papcrs are sent with the trai tube to 
demonstrate how Pebeco counteracts tooth destroying 
acids. Full instructions go with them. Send your 
name and address. 

Pebeco originated in the Hygienic Laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is 
sold everywhere in large 50-cent tubes. Full size tube mailed 
prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer hasn’t it. Only 
a small quantity is necessary at each brushing of the 
teeth, so that Pebeco is very economical. 


LEHN & FINK 
115 William St., New York 
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TOOTH PASTE 






PEBECO 






















The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - - - - Massachusetts 
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~ HAIR sumed ane 


Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


Keeps sca!p and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexall stores 


They are in nearly 3060 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY. 431093 LEON STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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' The New SalesmanRebuked. 


“Excuse him, Madam. He has not yet learned that our best class 








of customers all mean PETER’S when they ask for Eating 
Chocolates. They know from long experience that it deserves its 4 
great reputation for Purity, Wholesomeness, and Digestibility.” \ 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
2 
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NABist 


Sugar Wafers 
One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
denen. ta ie debit 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 





in 10 cent Tins. A in 7 


TRY le: qe ATE TOKENS— “a other onfection enclosing the 
nticing goc »dness of Nabisco within a sh ell < a Eh 1ellow eh olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Copyright 1910 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
The new Union Station, Washington, D. C. 


OU’ LL find our new models in Spring overcoats ready to wear in lead- 
ing clothing stores. If you want all-wool be sure to find our name. 


The new Style Book shows many 
models; sent for six cents 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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ANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital . s . . $ 3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . 6,000,000 
Deposits . ‘ ‘ . 55,000,000 


I. BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Depositary for the Inactive Accounts and Reserve Funds of 
Individuals, Estates, Corporations, Banks, Municipalities, Societies and 
Charitable Institutions; paying interest on daily balances. 


Il. TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Administrator, Executor, etc., 
for INDIVIDUALS and as Registrar, Transfer Agent, Trustee of Mort- 
gages, Depositary under Re-organization, etc., for CORPORATIONS. 


lil. FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Serves in all transactions involving financial dealings with foreign 
countries; issues Drafts, Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Cheques pay- 
able in all parts of the world; makes telegraphic payments, and cares 
for collection of bonds and coupons, payable in foreign countries. 


DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN BAKER, Pres. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., N. Y. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, Pres. 
Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 
Spencer Trask & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
JAMES G. CANNON, Vice-Pres. 
Fourth National Bank, New York 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE 
President, New York 
HENRY P. DAVISON, 


GATES W. McGARRAH, Pres. 

Mechanics’ & Metals Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. ?ERKINS 

J. P. Morgan :& Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres. 

Chemical National Bank, New York 
DANIEL G. REID, Vice-Pres. 

Liberty National Bank, New York 
BENJ. STRONG, Jr. 

Vice-President, New York 


J.P. Morgan & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
WALTER E. FREW, Vice-Pres. 

Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
FRED’K T. HASKELL, Vice-Pres. 


Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Pres. 
Chase National Bank, New York 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, Vice-Pres. 
First National Bank, New York 
EDGAR L. MARSTON 
Blair & Co., Bankers, New York 


EDWARD F. SWINNEY, Pres. 
First N ational Bank, Kansas City 
JOHN F. THOMPSON 
New Yor 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres. 
National Park Bank, New York 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. 


Importers and Traders Nat. Bank, N. Y. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres. 
Chase National Bank, New York 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Pres. 
Gallatin National Bank, New York 


E.C.CONVERSE, Pres. 
B.STRONG UJr., V.P. D.E.POMEROY, V. P. 
AOB.. t. 3822 Ae F.N.&.CLOSE, Sec'y. 
H.W.DONOVAN, /Jreas H.F. WILSON Jr-Asst.Sec'y 
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phy. Start something in Boston and yor get 
the echo in Bombay. It is an idea that makes 
neighbors of us all. 

In the farthest corner of the world you find the 
Gillette Safety Razor—introduced by Army and Navy 
officers, tourists, capitalists, business men. 

The Gillette now has great sales agencies in India 
and China. Men there have been stropping and hon- 
ing for five thousand years. It’s time they were 
awakening. How long will you cling to obsolete 
shaving methods? 


To sweep of an idea is not a matter of geogra- 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 44 W. Second Street, Boston 
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Seven hundred thousand men bought Gillettes last 
year. We expecta million new customers in 1910. 
Wake up! Get a Gillette! Make a good front. 
Look the world in the face. A Gillette shave every 
morning is more than a material comfort—it’s a moral 
brace—gives you a new grip on the Day’s work. 
The Gillette is for sale everywhere. It costs $5, 
but it lasts a lifetime. 
Write and we’ll send you a pamphlet—Dept. A. 


King Cb MME 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 44 W. Second Street Boston 
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Tonight, when you dress for dinner, look at the soap you use. 
Is the lather white? 
Is it bright? 

Is it full of tiny bubbles? 

Does it rinse easily ? 

It should. IT WILL, if it is Ivory Soap. 

Right there is the difference between Ivory and the majority 





of toilet soaps. d 
Ivory Soap yields a lather of almost snowy whiteness, a lather that 

is light, bright, bubbly, clean, sweet-smelling; a lather that rinses easily, { 

leaving behind it nothing but a sense of perfect cleanli sess. 


Ivory Soap ... . 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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Spring Breakfasts 


Browned, Crisp, Sweet 


Swift's Premium Bacon 


Highest and Best Quality. 











Buy Swift's Premium Bacon 
in sealed glass jars; there 
are at least five more slices to 
the pound and every slice is 
of uniform thinness with no 
shreds or torn pieces. 


At all dealers. 


Swift & Company, 




















Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 























The pure, hig 
grade, scientit 
cally blended COCO 
made by Walte: 
Baker & Co. Ltd. 
and identified b 
the trade-mark « 
the Chocolate Gir], 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
Vigorates and cor 





Registered rects the action ot 
5. Pat, Off. . ° - 
tne digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 
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You get 
Accurate 
Thinking 


And 


Efforts Count 


When vou feed brains on 


Grape-Nuts 


**There’s a Reason” 











vose ~~ PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qual 
f th é re i the ex 


itie ase Piano a r vy explained by the « 

clusive patented features, the high-grade material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con 
truction The V * is de piano for the home. 
Over 65,000 sold Delivered t United States free 


of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. |! eT illow 
ance for old pianos and time payments accepted 
ire interested in pianos, let end 


lly illustrated catalog, that gives full 


FREE—If you 
ou our beautif 


y 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 





145 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
















































